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W a s h i n g t o n , September 
2 3 .—The f l ­ 
owing correspondence, embracing Dorman 
B. Eaton’s resignation as a member of tho 
tivil service commiesion and the Prosi- 
ient’s acceptance of it, was made public to­ 
night: 
W a s h i n g t o n , D. C., J u ly 2 7 ,1 8 8 5 . 
S i r —In execution of a purpose of which 
I informed you, I very respectfully tender 
my resignation as civil service commis* 
tinner; but out of deference to your wishes, 
I will not urge its acceptance until such 
time as you 
may lint! convenient for 
a 
new 
appointment. 
It 
may 
not, I 
hojie, 
be thought 
inappropriate 
if 
I 
add some words of explanation. 
Prior 
to 
tho 
passage 
of 
the civil 
service 
act of January 18, 1883,1 had held under 
three earlier presidents and was then hold­ 
ing under President Arthur an official posi­ 
tion closely analogous to my present office 
as civil service commissioner. 
For nearly 
the whole period I had served without com­ 
pensation and had been compelled to bear 
my own travelling and other expenses, 
including those of a journey to Europe 
and Hie 
preparation 
of 
an extensive 
report 
made 
at 
the request of one 
af those presidents, but printed by Con­ 
gress. 
I had taken an active cart, by 
which my time was largely taxed, in con­ 
nection with tho preparation and passage 
of that law. When the time arrived for 
executing its provisions it seemed to mo 
that I could not fairly he called upon to 
make a further sacrifice of my private 
interests 
in 
aid 
of civil service re­ 
form. 
Besides, the enemies of reform 
were so kind as 
to charge 
that 
I 
had promoted the act for the treble purpose 
of gaining notoriety, an office and a salary. 
But President Arthur, without the least in­ 
timation to me of his purpose, nominated 
me, and I was confirmed as a commissioner. 
When I was about to decline, the friends of 
reform, with whom I had labored for 
many years, 
insisted that 
I was 
in 
duty 
bound 
to 
accept, 
and 
those 
enemies, with amiable consistency, made 
clear 
their 
purpose 
of 
charging any 
refusal on my part as a cowardly act from 
tho speedy failure, sure to follow, any at­ 
tempt to execute so chimerical aud imprac­ 
ticable a statute. In such a situation, I had 
hardly a liberty of choice; but I entered 
upon my official duties with the declared 
purpose of remaining hardly more than a 
year, within which time at least the con­ 
structive work of making rules and regular 
tions, and of enforcing a new system at its 
must difficult stage, could be accomplished. 
At tho end of that time J had become 
more deeply than ever interested in the 
practical application of tho new system. Its 
great utility aud easy processes had gained 
the commendation of tile president, united 
more largely the parjy in power in its sup­ 
port, and secured from a committee of thir­ 
teen members of the Democratic House of 
Representatives a unanimous report de­ 
claring the great usefulness of tho law and 
rules, and commending what it described 
as tho intelligent, efficient, non-partisan 
and conscientious work of the civil-service 
commission. 
I could then see no obligation to remain 
longer. Tliat had been done which the 
enemies of reform had declared to be im­ 
possible. 'The law and the rules were vin­ 
dicated. But there were Important practi­ 
cal methods which were not fully matured, 
and I remained to take part in their further 
development When, a few months later, I 
was atKiut to insist on being relieved, thoso 
friends dissuaded me by urging that there 
would lie a critical period In case a new 
party should come into power, and I saw 
plainly from hostile journals fn at I should 
be charged, if I resigned, with fleeing from 
the perils of that crisis. It was clear that 
no excuse from my long service, and no 
declaration of my confidence in the reform 
policy of tile presidential candidate and 
statesmen 
of 
the 
Democratic 
party 
would relievo me from the damaging 
plausibility of such a charge. As a private 
citizen, I could scorn the imputation, but as 
a public officer, and as being in a private 
way somewhat identified with the cause of 
civil service reform. I had no right to mako 
an opportunity for its natural enemies in 
either party, to use such a charge to its in­ 
jury. 
There was another reason why I 
could 
not 
tender my resignation, and 
should 
have 
refused 
to 
do 
so 
had 
it 
been 
requested, 
at 
or 
near 
tile time of your accession to office. For I 
should regard it as a pernicious precedent, 
utterly repugnant to the spirit of the civil 
service act, to treat theofficeof civil service 
commissioner as political, and hence as one 
to be filled at the beginning of each presi­ 
dential term. These considerations con­ 
strained me to con tai ae in my place until 
the reform policy of your administration, so 
clearly defined In your declaration, should 
he as unmistakably developed in your acts 
as president as it had been in your acts as 
governor of New York. 
That time has arrived; no candid man can 
longer pretend to regard that policy as in­ 
definite or doubtful. Every one of the five 
months of your adminstration, during 
which the civil service act and rules have 
been enforced with as much breadth, firm­ 
ness and fidelity as undor that of President 
Arthur, has not only added new evidence of 
the utility of the new system upon which 
he congratulated the country, but has 
made more definite tho settled purpose 
of your administration to enforce both the 
law and the rules in .the future. The few 
changes you have made in the rules have 
bitt added to their justice and efficiency. So 
far as I have been able to learn, there is 
not a member of vour cabinet who lew not, 
as the result of his experience in office, a 
higher 
sense 
than 
before 
of 
the 
need 
of 
enforcing 
the 
merit 
sys­ 
tem in the public service which 
tho 
civil 
service act and 
the rules have 
established, and from those at tho head of 
the many offices in the postal and customs 
service, to which the examinations extend, 
in all parts of the Union, and whether they 
be Republicans holding over 
or new 
officers from the other party, thore has 
come no reason for believing that the merit 
system is not welcomed as a great benefit 
to the public service, a great influence 
for 
honesty 
in 
politic®, 
and a groat 
relief to the head of the 
office. 
As 
the principles of justice upon which that 
system is based, its tendency to suppress 
patronage, mongering and official favorit­ 
ism. its great encouragement of the public 
schools and its support of all high character 
and manhood in politics are now being 
more rapidly comprehended by the people 
than ever .before. I feel sure it is in tile 
near 
future 
to 
have 
not 
only 
a 
Boatly 
enlarged 
but 
an 
almost un­ 
challenged enforcement. 
It 
is 
really 
in issue between the 
people and the 
loliticians, a contest for a spoils system of 
iffice on one side and for a merit system on 
the other. The friends of the latter con- 
iend for the free opportunity of every citi- 
len to win an office for himself bv his own 
nerits, those of the former for the exclu- 
live right of great politicians to use all of 
Hie 100,000 places they can control, and 
all the assessments they can extort to bribe 
voters, to buy the press, to elect them­ 
selves 
and 
to 
keep 
their 
party 
in 
power against the will of the people. Be­ 
tween these extremes there is unquestion­ 
ably a great body of candid and patriotic 
citizens. I don't refer to these facts so de­ 
cisive of tile perpetuity of the merit system, 
with the vain 
conceit 
that, if they 
were 
otherwise 
or 
tho prospect was 
discouraging, my remaining a commis­ 
sioner would avail anything; but I wish 
to leave no doubt of my faith in the contin­ 
uing triumphs of a reform policy, and no 
b a m d of reform the least reason for think- 


ing that I wish to remain in office. Indeed, 
the triumph of that policy is now absolute, 
and the contest already over in that part of 
the government to which alone all legiti­ 
mate authority and responsibility for ap­ 
pointments and removals rest, and in which 
alone the thorough information noticed for 
a correct judgment as to the utility of the 
new system. 
In other words, were it not for the inter- 
lerence by congressmen and politicians with 
tho constitutional functions and the in­ 
tended liberty of the president and other 
officers having the appointing power, there 
would now bo no opposition worthy of 
notice to a merit system. Those who oppose 
it will, with few exceptions, bo those only 
whose participation in appointments and 
removals 
is 
an 
absolute 
usurpation 
by 
which 
the 
counterpoise 
of 
tho 
government has been impaired, and its per­ 
petuity is being threatened. To that usur­ 
pation, to the selfish amis of those! who pro­ 
mote to the gathering of Mio spoils and dis­ 
tribution of office, which are its motive 
force, open competition of merit for ap­ 
pointment and the suppression of politi­ 
cal 
assessments 
are 
fatal. 
President 
Grant 
approved 
a 
civil 
service 
rule 
to arrest 
that 
intermeddling 
conceded to the president and othor ap­ 
pointing officers, the liberty which the con­ 
stitution contemplates to allow those who 
liavo the best means of making a wise 
choice between the spoils system and a 
merit system to be judges and, I repeak 
the 
final decision 
is already 
given 
and the contest is already over. Presi­ 
dent 
Grant 
decided that issue, and his 
last 
official 
declaration to Congress on 
the subject declared it “a source of morti­ 
fication” that Congress had refused an ap­ 
propriation he had, in a special message, re­ 
quested in aid of the enforcement of the 
merit system which he declared to have 
been 
beneficial. 
President 
Arthur, in 
each 
annual 
message 
after the civil 
service 
act, 
reaffirmed 
the 
judg­ 
ment 
of 
the 
executive 
department, 
a judgment which he declared expressed 
the views of every member of his cabinet. 
In the dally acts of the present administra­ 
tion the same judgment is approved. It is 
possible that a number of congressmen and 
politicians of the dominant party, with a 
considerable following of ofliceseekers, 
may, not withstanding the vastly-auginori ted 
strength of an enlighted public opinion, 
repeat the folly of those of my own party in 
1874. by resisting the well matured judg­ 
ment and the definite policy of ttieir own 
administration an the reform issue. If such 
is to be the fact, this is not the place for 
showing why such an attempt would bo far 
more 
disastrous 
than 
the 
Republi­ 
can 
restoration 
for 
spoils 
system 
against the advice of President Grant. 
Such 
a 
course, 
and the 
conflict 
it 
would precipitate, would be regardless of 
the good results of til® civil service actor 
any experience in its administration. In 
any part I might have iii such a contest I 
could far better serve tile cause of reform in 
the exercise of that full liberty which is 
hardly oornimtible with the proprieties of 
my office. And I have the honor of being, 
with the highest respect, your obedient ser­ 
vant. 
D o r m a n B. E a t o n . 
To the President. 
TUC President’* R eply. 
Washington, September ll, 1885. 
Hon. Dorman B. Eaton: 
D ear Sir—I am in receiot of your letter 
tendering your resignation as a member 
of the Board of Civil Service Commis­ 
sioners. 
I cannot retrain from expressing 
my sincere regret that you have determined 
to withdraw from a position in the public 
service where your intelligent performance 
of duty has been of inestimable value to 
the country. The friends of civil service 
reform, and all those who desire good gov­ 
ernment, fully appreciate your devotion to 
tile cause in which you are so deeply identi­ 
fied. They have seen with satisfaction that 
your 
zeal 
and 
faith 
have 
led 
you 
to 
suppose that the reform in which 
you 
were 
engaged 
is 
unsuited 
to 
the 
rules 
which 
ordinarily 
govern 
progress in human affairs, or that it should 
at ouee reach perfect and universal accept­ 
ance. You have been willing patiently to 
accept good results, as they stop by stet) 
could lie gained, holding every advance 
with undying steadfastness. The success 
which thus tar has attended the work of 
civil service reform 
is largely due to 
the fact that its practical friends have 
proceeded upon the theory that real aud 
healthy progress can only bo made as such 
of the people who cherish pernicious politi­ 
cal ideas, long fostered and encouraged by 
vicious partisanship, are persuaded that Hie 
change contemplated by the reform offers 
substantial 
improvement 
and 
bene­ 
fits. 
A 
reasonable 
toleration for old 
prejudices, 
a 
graceful 
recognition 
of 
every aid, a sensible utilization of every 
instrumentality that promises assistance 
and a constant effort to demonstrate the 
advantages of the new order of things are 
tho means by which this reform movement 
will in the future be further advanced, the 
opposition of incorrigible spoilsmen ren­ 
dered ineffective and the cause placed 
upon a sure foundation. Of course there 
should be no surrender of p.inciple, nor 
backward step, and all laws for the enforce­ 
ment of the reform should be rigidly en- 
torced, but the benefits which its principles 
promise will not be fully produced unless 
the acquiescence of the people is added to 
the stern assertion of a doctrine and the 
rigorous executive of 
tho laws. 
It is 
a 
source of congratulation that there 
are 
so 
many friends of civil service 
reform marshalled on the principal side of 
the question, and the nnniDeris not greater 
of those who profess friendliness for the 
cause and yet mischievously and 
with 
supercilious air discredit every effort not in 
exact accord with their attenuated views, 
decry 
with 
carping criticism the 
la­ 
bor 
of 
those 
actually 
in 
the 
field 
of 
reform 
and 
ignoring 
the 
conditions, which bind and qualify every 
struggle for a radical improvement in the 
affairs of government, demand complete 
perfection. The reference iii your letter to 
the attitude of the members of my cabinet 
to the merit system, established by the civil 
service law, besides being correct, exhibits 
an appreciation of honest endeavor in tho 
direction of reform, and a disposition to do 
justice to proved sincerity, which is most 
gratifying, lf such treatment of those upon 
whom the duties of administering Hie gov­ 
ernment according to reform methods were 
the universal rule, and if the embarrass­ 
ments and perplexities attending such an 
administration were fairly regarded by all 
those professing to lie friendly to such 
methods, the avowed enemies of the cause 
would be afforded less encouragement. 
I believe in civil service reform and its 
application in the most practicable form 
attainable, among other reasons, because it 
opens the door tor the rich aud the poor 
alike to a participation in public place- 
holding. And I hope the time is at hand 
when all our people will see the advantage 
of a reliance for sucli an opportunity upon 
merit and fitness, instead of a dependence 
upon the caprice or sellislt interest of those 
who impudently stand between the peoplo 
and the machinery of their government. 
In the one case a reasonable intelligence 
and the education which is freely fur­ 
nished or 
forced upon 
the 
youth of 
our 
land 
are 
the 
credentials 
to of­ 
fice; in the other, the Mays found in 
favor, secured by a participation in parti­ 
san work, often unfit a person morally, 
if not mentally and physically, for tho re­ 
sponsibilities and duties of public employ­ 
ment. You will agree with mo, I think, 
that the support which has been given to 
the present administration in its efforts to 
preserve 
and 
advance this reform by 
a 
uartv 
restored 
to 
power after 
an 
exclusion 
for many years 
from 
par­ 
ticipation 
in 
the 
places 
attached 
to the public service, confronted with a 
new system precluding the redistribution 
of such places in its interest, called uporitto 
surrender advantages w'hich a perverted 
partisanship had taught the American peo­ 
ple 
belonged 
to 
success, 
and 
per­ 
turbed 
with 
the 
suspicion 
always 
raised 
in 
such 
an 
emergency, 
that 
their rights in the conduct of this reform 
had not been scrupulously regarded should 
receive due acknowledgment, and should 
confirm our belief that there is a sentiment 
among the people better than a desire to 
hold office, and a patriotic impulse, upon 
which may safely rest the integrity of our 
institutions and the strength and perpetuity 
of our government 
I have determined to request you to re­ 
tain your present position until the first day 
of November next, at which time your 
resignation may becoom operative. I desire 
to express my entire confidence in your 
attachm ent to tho cause of civil service re­ 
form and your ability to render it efficient 
aid, and I indulge the hope and expectation 
that, notwithstanding the acceptance of 
your resignation, your interest in the object 
for which you have labored so assiduously 
will continue beyond the official term which 
you surrender. 
Y o u rs v e ry tru ly . G r o v e r C l e v e l a n d . 
Mr. Eaton will leave Washington tomor­ 
row for New York, to defend toe constitu­ 
tionality of the civil service act in the 
Hinckley suit, which begins there on Fri­ 
day, feeling confident that the litigation 
will be speedily brought te a successful con­ 
clusion for the defendants. 


M B . EATON ’8 SUCCESSOR. 


A a Appolntm eat Expected by November 
Tauting of the Failure* of P a st 
Civil Service Commissioner*. 
W ashington, September 27.—The ques­ 
tion of how the civil service commission 
w ill be reorganized is one that is being con­ 
sidered very seriously by the administra­ 
tion just at this time. 
Fortunately the 
President has got until November I to 
Mr. Eaton’s successor, and 
decide upon 
at 
that 
date 
tho 
election 
in 


Ohio 
will 
have 
taken 
place, 
and 
there will lie almost a certainty as to what 
is likely to bo the result iii New York, so if 
there is any insincerity in Mr. Cleveland s 
professions ae to his intention to thoroughly 
adhere to the provisions of the civil service 
law It will he made evident from tho char­ 
acter of his appointment to the vacancy 
made by Mr. Eaton’s resignation. 
A gentleman who has Peen actively iden­ 
tified with the civil service reform move­ 
ment since its commencement, in talking 
with Tpk Gi.ohk corresinmdent yesterday, 
made collie observations upon the commis­ 
sion and their rules which are of interest. 
Said he: "The prunable reason why tho 
first commission failed to receive tile sup­ 
port of Congress and died from the lack of an 
appropriation was that they administered 
tile law in a hall-hearted way. They did 
notapuly it to all parts of tho government 
service alike, and thoro were examinations 
required for appointment in the New York 
Custom House, but not for that in Boston, 
and in fact the commission was too con­ 
servative aud actually frittered away its 
opportunities. 
“Take the 
present commission. 
Mr. 
Eaton is a thoroughly honest man and en­ 
thusiastic on the subject of civil service re­ 
form. Mr. Gregory is a very estimable man. 
but probably never gave the subject of civil 
service reform any special thought until he 
wasappolnted lo the commission. Y,pu know 
he came hero to seek a foreign appointment, 
and was made a commissioner more by 
accident than anything else. 
As 
for 
Judge Thoman, he was named by Pendle­ 
ton, the author of the present eivil-service 
law. Now, neither of these gentlemen havo 
ever had any practical experience in gov­ 
ernment office. They do not know what 
duties a government clerk is called upon to 
perform, and consequently are not familiar 
with the qualifications that should be re­ 
quired of him. 
"Nom’ the exemptions of heads of bureaus 
and chiefs of divisions were never intended 
to be so sweeping as they are. The rules at 
first made out completed the protection of 
chiefs of divisions, nut. when they came tip 
for consideration before the cabinet Mr. 
Frelinghuysen said that there were certain 
chiefs of bureaus in bis department who 
did not require confirmation by the Senate, 
but M ilo oceupied.so confidential a relation 
with himself that he thought he ought to 
have the power toselect thorn,and lieasked 
that 
thev 
be 
exempted 
from 
com­ 
ing 
under 
tho 
civil 
service 
rules. 
His 
request 
seemed reasonable, 
and 
it 
was 
agreed 
to. 
Then Mr. Folger 
spoke of chiefs of division in his office 
which occupied a similar relation to him, 
and it was agreed to exempt them. This 
request of Mr Folger was only intended to 
apply 
to 
the 
chiefs 
of 
division 
in 
tho 
office 
of 
the 
secretary 
of 
the 
treasury, 
such 
as 
the 
chiefs 
of 
tho loan division, the warrant division, 
appointment division, etc., but not to chiefs 
of division in other bureaus of the depart­ 
ment. 
Under the present construction, 
however, the exemption extends to all 
chiefs of division in every department, and 
it >ias been carried st) far that $1800 clerks, 
who are only by courtesy called chiefs of 
divisions, have been removed. 
"Now bad the members of the civil service 
commission or any of them possessed any 
experience in government official life they 
u’ould have resisted this extension of tho 
exemption, and confined it to what was 
originally contemplated when the rules 
were 
adopted. 
I think 
in the reor­ 
ganization 
of 
tho 
commission, 
for 
it 
is 
the 
general 
impression 
that 
its entire composition will be changed, that 
tlio President should select at least one 
member who has had long practical expe­ 
rience in the government sort ice. and who 
believes in a progressive reform, and not in 
seeking how the protection whicn the pres­ 
ent lauT is intended ULiafford tho faithful 
employe may bf avoi 


SETTLED IT ON TH E CRA8S. 
A d Indianapolis Law yer 
Knock.* Out 
MU P asto r In One Round. 
Indianapolis, Iud., September 24.—The 
congregation of the Irvington Methodist 
Church is greatly scandalized byapugilistio 
engagement betM eon Levi Ritter, a promi­ 
nent lawyor, and Rev. W . L. Clancy, his 
pastor. Clancy, during a call at. the resi- 
nonce of Ritter yesterday, reflected in his 
conversation discreditably upon several 
members of his congregation. Ritter ob- 
jected to the pastor’s remarks. He continued, 
however, to express his disapprobation of 
persons and things generally, and finally 
spoke in a very objectionable manner of 
Mrs. Ritter. Mr. Riner ordered the pastor to 
leave the house, and, as Mr. Clancy passed, 
he called Mr. Ritter a liar, and defied him 
to come out on the grass to settle tile dis­ 
pute. Mr. Ritter accepted the challenge, 
and in a brief but spirited round the pastor 
was pretty well done up. 


HAPPY AT A H UNDRED. 
Mrs, Surah Osaood Celebrates H er Cen- 
tenuial B irthday a t W enham. 
W e n h a m , September 22.—Yesterday was 
tile 100th birthday of Mrs. Sarah Osgood, 
widow of tho late John W. Osgood of Sa­ 
lem, who died A tw ist lo, 1863. Mrs. Os­ 
good is a daughter of the late Captain 
Henry Prince, who had for his clerk Na­ 
thaniel Bowditch, who later attained a 
world-wide reputation. A candlestick used 
by Mr. Bowditch is now in the family of 
Mrs. Osgood. 
Her 
home -is with her 
son, George P. Osgood, Esq., on Chustnut 
street, Salem, but who spends his summers 
here, and his mother accompanies the fam­ 
ily. Mrs. Osgood was in excellent health 
and spirits yesterday, and recitod thirty 
lines of the hymn "Contentment,” com­ 
mencing with, 
If .solid happiness we prize. 
Within our b reast this jew el bos, 
with much feeling and expression. She 
received quite a number of ber friends, 
among them Mrs. Thomas Cole, one of her 
neighbors, who has passed fourscore and 
ten y e a r s .______________ _ _ 


HE W EN T UP IN A BALLOON. 
Lillian Norton-Gowep’s Troubles Set ut 
un End by lie r Hunhand’* A erial 
Flight- 
Many of our readers will remember 
Lillian Norton, the great singer, and also 
her marriage with Frederick A. Gower of 
Brookline; but there are very few’ who 
know that Lillian petitioned the court for a 
separate maintenance from her husband, 
and praying that she be freed from his con­ 
trol on the ground of abuse. Ex-Governor 
Gaston, Robert ll. Morse and numerous 
lawyers had tho matter in charge. 
She 
gave iii her statem ent that she was a native 
of Maine, and lived there for a number 
of years, and about fifteen or sixteen 
months ago married Gower, since which 
time lie has abused her, etc, Mr. Gower 
asked for a postponement in presenting his 
evidence, to go to Paris, where lie went, ami 
went up iii a balloon, and nothing has since 
been beard from the balloon or him. Mrs. 
Gower has gone to Paris to claim his estate, 
which is valued at $3,000,000. He owned a 
house in Brookline. 


BURNED ALIVE. 


Fate of T w o L ittle Children In a Mis­ 
souri Farm House. 


S t. L o u is , M o., September 22.—Richard 
Anderson, a farmer living near Fenton. St. 
Louis county, went to Clayton yesterday, 
leaving his wife, two children and his 
brother-in-law, Charles Cramer, at home. 
Shortly 
before 
noon, 
Mrs. 
Anderson 
went 
into 
the 
garden 
with 
her 
brother, and left the 
children 
asleep 
in a room over the kitchen- While in the 
garden she saw smoke coming from the 
kitchen, and in a moment more the upper 
part was seen to be in Barnes. Mrs. Anderson 
tried to effect an entrance to the room 
whore the children Mere, hut was driven 
back by the fire. 
The entire house was 
consumed. Strange to relate no traces of 
the children’s bodies could be found in the 
ruins after the fire. 


COLDSM ITH MAID DEAD. 


T he 
Fam ous ex-Queen 
of the T urf 
Q uietly B reathes lie r Last in New 
Jersey. 


T r e n t o n , N . J ., September 25.—Gold­ 
smith Maid, once the "Queen of the Turf,” 
died at the Fashion Stud Farm, near this 
city, yesterday afternoon. She was ill only 
a few hours. A post-mortem examination 
showed that she suffered from fatty degener­ 
ation and enlargement of the heart. She 
was 28 years old last May, and for seven 
years has been living in retirement at the 
farm. At the time of her retirement she 
had trotted 132 races, of which she won 92. 
Her earnings were nearly $250,000. 


No Application to Boston In This. 
(New York Sun.] 
Gentleman (who has just returned from 
abroad)—I was at church yesterday, deacon, 
aud M as astonished at the size of tho con­ 
gregation. It must have doubled siuce I 
went aw ay? 
Deacon—Yes; we think of building a 
larger church. 
Gentleman—The 
minister’s popularity 
seems to be rapidly increasing? 
Deacon—Yes; since he was caught kiss­ 
ing one of tile singers in the choir the 
church has taken on a new life. 


AFFAIRS ABROAD. 


A. Review of the Difficulty 
in Eastern Europe. 


British Politics— London Socialists and 


the Bight of Free Speech, 


Lord Shaftesbury—Cholera Items- 
Spain’s Difficulty, Etc., Etc. 


The critical situation of affairs in Eastern 
Europe continues to be the main feature of 
merest in politics of tile old M orld. The 
reader will, of course, understand that this 
results from the fact that the affairs, inter­ 
nal and external,of Turkey have long ceased 
to be under the Sultan’s control, but are 
under the control of the six great poMers of 
Europe. These, parties to the Berlin treaty 
of 
1878, partitioned 
Turkey — making 
several 
semi-independent stales wholly 
free—such as Sorvia, Roumauiaand Monte­ 
negro. Tile treaty created also a now coun­ 
try—Bulgaria—and nominated a German 
prince for its ruler, who. unlike the rulers 
of Servia aud Montenegro, had to be con­ 
tent with less than royal dignity, and was 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan. To 
satisfy the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
yet another province having "home rule,” 
Mas sliced off from Turkey and called East­ 
ern Rouinelia. Tho condition of its gov­ 
ernment called for a Christian governor. 
All went along apparently Mel I till a few 
weeks ago, when the Koiunelians filing off 
the easy yoke of tho Sultan aud declared 
for a union with Bulgaria, under Prince 
Alexander. 
The grave question whether Turkey will 
compel her secessionists to return to tho 
direct rule of the Sultan, depends alto­ 
gether upon the action of the great powers. 
these call tor a formal conference, anil 
most of them have agreed to such a coun­ 
cil, but it is open at any moment for Turkey 
to precipitate matters by sending a force to 
compel the recalcitrant Koumelians to obe­ 
dience. 
It is lier undoubted right; hut 
Tnrkev, for a long time has ceased to havo 
any rights the other powers feel bound to 
respect. Tile implacable hostility of Russia 
is only partially modified by the jealousy of 
the other powers, which acts as an occa­ 
sional drag on the 
Advance of tho Russian E asies 
toward Constantinople. A false move—or 
to put it more fairly, a wholly Independent 
move, of Turkey in defence of the territory 
guaranteed to it by the treaty of Berlin, 
might be a signal for a war in which Rus­ 
sia, Turkey and England would be almost 
surely embroiled, with the chances of 
others also taking sides. 
The fact that a eonterenco M ill bo held 
makes the numberless rumors which have 
appeared in the papers idle and untrust- 
M’orthy. 
The snap judgments of corre­ 
spondents count for little on a subject, the 
issue of uhich lies with the foreign offices 
alone, The German chancellor praises tho 
moderation of Turkey in tho present crisis, 
a moderation which would be weakness if 
displayed by any other country. 
So for a while Mar is averted, or at least 
postponed. But the elements of dittoed, 
grow ing out of the irrepressible confiict be­ 
tween Christian and Moslem ami the am­ 
bition of Russia, which has the negative 
merit of being historical and vast; and tho 
ambitions of the pettifogging States created 
by the Berlin treaty—winch have not even 
history nor a decent nationalism to make 
them respectable, are all sources from 
which M ar might readily spring. To avoid 
war will bo a great task; to satisfy the 
varying interests involved is a hopeless un­ 
dertaking, which will 
Frobably Never B e Attem pted. 
British politics is a fruitful source of 
news, and the papers are filled with para­ 
graphs of speeches by this, that or the 
other, few oi which are of value to the 
average reader. Since the declaration of 
principles by Messrs. I’arnell, Gladstone 
aud Hartington, there has come a lull for a 
time, though Mr, Chamberlain, who has 
his own methods aud ideas, plays his own 
roles, and does not seem inclined to follow 
the lead of Lord Hartington. Mr. Bright is 
to corno to the front as orator in the cam­ 
paign, the old war-horse naturally smelling 
tho battle from afar. Lord Salisbury is yet 
to hear from. 
London Socialists have divided the at­ 
tention of the world’s metropolis with Edi­ 
tor Stead ol the Pall Mall Gazette and his 
worthy coadjutors. The police on Sunday 
w eek broke up, unnecessarily, a meeting of 
the Socialists League at Limehouse, iii the 
East end of London. 
Considerable feeling 
was excited, and it was determined by the 
Socialists to protest against the outrage on 
the right of free speech, by holding a 
monster "demonstration”—police 
or no 
police—the next Sunday. 
The demonstra­ 
tion came off as advertised; the police, ex­ 
pecting trouble, but determined not to force 
it, were massed quietly in g<x>d positions, 
and soldiers were also confined to barracks. 
in readiness for an emergency. Nothing 
more explosive than the speeches occurred, 
and the large army of cnriosity-seekers 
were 
Disappointed of T heir R ow . 
Tlid editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, Mrs. 
Jarett, the woman he employed, and Messrs. 
Bramwell Booth and an employe of the 
Pall Mall, have been committed for trial by 
the Bow-street magistrate, on the charge of 
abducting Eliza Armstrong, and in the case 
of the former of being party to a felonious 
assault. Mr. Stead tried to read a long 
written statement, which the magistrate 
refused to allow, as it was irrelevant and 
did not cover the charge. So much of it as 
was admitted did not move the magistrate 
to do other than solid the case to the higher 
court. 
Archbishop Welsh has written a pastoral 
letter, designed to act as a guide to his 
priests and their congregations during tho 
coming elections. The first reading of the 
letter caused great joy to the Horne Rulers, 
hut the earnestness with which the prelate 
discussed the situation left an unpleasant 
taste in the mouths of the Nationalists, who 
discovered 
that tile impartial 
warning 
against elections were directed as much 
against their own party as any other. 
The awful massacre of Christians in 
Cochin China has not attracted much no­ 
tice. 
Not 
even 
the fact 
that 
over 
12,000 people havo been murdered in a 
land almost under French control, has 
created any excitement. 
A fire in tho 
next street is of 
more importance to 
the average mind than the extinction of a 
few thousand Annamese. 
The veteran Earl of Shaftesbury is report­ 
ed as seriously ill; perhaps by the time this 
is before the public his end has come. It 
would be difficult to name a British peer of 
whom such unsparing yet honest eulogy 
could be written. As Lord Ashley, he was 
tho leader in tho factory legislation; he 
Redeem ed W omen aud Children 
from the slavery of labor in coal mines; he 
framed and fought the ten-hour factory 
law', apd his efforts for the amelioration of 
the hard lot of the London poor, and 
especially of the “costermonger” or small 
pedlar class, made his 
name well and 
favorably known to thousands. 
He is a 
nobleman in the best sense of the word, 
and his name has long been a synonym for 
benevolence. 
His descent is from the 
notorious Lord Ashley of the seventeenth 
century, the most unscrupulous but able 
minister of his time, who formed one of 
the ministry known as the Cabal, from the 
initials of the men composing it. 
A scandal in English high life, affecting 
this time respectable people through an un­ 
fortunate connection by- marriage, is the 
talk of London. The son of tho Marquis of 
Ripon married Lady Lonsdale, and three 
months after marriage the lady made her 
husband anything hut happy by becoming 
a mother. Her character has been notorious, 
and a divorce is talked of. The Marquis of 
Ripon was Viceroy of India during the last 
administration, but his son, Earl Gray, 
showed by his marriage that he is not the 
possessor of 
H is W orthy F ather’s W it. 
There have been now just about 100,000 
deaths from cholera in the south of Eu­ 
rope. There are sinister reports of the ex­ 
istence of it in Parisian suburbs, and 
this menace of that city constitutes the 
worst feature of the outlook. Italy seems 
likely to escape lightly, although the wide 
dissemination, of the seeds causes uneasi­ 
ness. Palermo in Sicily has been severely 
attacked. King Humbert of Italy has gone 
thither to visit the place, and encourage 
the people, 
He had previously given up 
his summer palace as a hospital, and sent a 
donation of $10,000. 
The act proves that 
the king is worthy of his position, and is 
capable of a bravery in time of pestilence 
which ail knew he possessed in battle. 
Tho Carolines Islands aff air, which boiled 
up so fiercely a short time since, lmslsim- 


mered down to nothing, and is, indeed, 
almost forgotten. There are rumors of all 
kinds in the air. but the most definite are 
that the Pope has consented to act as arbi­ 
trator in the dispute, with the understand­ 
ing that his decision is not necessarily 
binding on either. Whether this is done to 
please the Pope or please anybody else, is 
not known, but it scorns like a waste of 
time—though if it results in a "talking-out” 
of war, it w ill of course Ik; good. 
It is reported that England is about to 
cedo Heligoland to Germany. The posses­ 
sion of this islet by England has long been 
a 
thorn 
in 
Prince 
Bismarck's 
side, 
anti 
diplomats have 
many times 
as. 
sorted that friendship between the two 
flowers was out 
of 
the 
question 
so 
orig as England retained possession of 
Heligoland. It is not stated what price is 
to be paid fur the island, but it is generally 
believed that Germany will surrender lier 
new colonial possessions iii New Guinea in 
return for the cession of Heligoland, which 
lies off tile month of the river Elbe, and, 
though unfortified, it is a position which 
few' governments would like to soc occu­ 
pied by a foreign power. 


F IG H T IN G B E H U N . 


First 
B low in T urkey’* 
F s « r - Th* 
Porte Preparing for W ar. 
L o n d o n , September 28 .—Advices from 
Bucharest report that fighting occurred 
on Friday near Adrianople, and that dur­ 
ing the engagement thirty Roumelians 
were killed and SOO wounded. The Rus­ 
sian 
commandant 
of 
the 
arsenal 
at 
Rustchiik recently permitted a ship laden 
with arms and ammunition to sail from 
that port, ostensibly to Antwerp, but in 
reality to Rourgas. 
Advices from Beyrout. say there is great 
excitement throughout Syria in conse­ 
quence of sudden and urgent orders from 
Constantinople to mobilize the reserve 
forces, which have been free from active 
duty for the last six years. Tho first ami 
second classes of reserves havo been ordered 
to be formed into an army corps. 


BEN OF hi VINH 
T H E R E B E L L IO N . 


The Power* Discountenance the Revolt 
—Bulgaria Must P a y T urkey Tribute. 
Constantinople, September 28 .—While 
all the powers have notified the Porto that 
they 
denounce 
the 
recent 
Bulgarian 
action, it is believed that it will cer­ 
tainly bt' 
confirmed, 
as 
un 
fait 
ac­ 
compli, provided Prince Alexander con­ 
tinues to pay tho regular tribute to Tur­ 
key. 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff will 
hasten his departure for Egypt, because of 
the fact that his delay at Constantinople 
will embarrass the Porte, and postpone the 
settlement of Egyptian affairs until the 
Roumelian troubles are settled. 


LETTERS F. AND C. 


P resid en t C leveland and M r. B a y a rd 
L iven U ntil 
O ctob er 
a 
to B e tir e 
G racefu lly from Offlee--I*o*tn»a*tcr- 
G rnrrnl V ila s C om m ended fo r HI* 
Z eal and F id elity. 


W a s h i n g to n . D. C., September 25.—The 
latest crank letter was received by tho post- 
master-general yesterday, it being evidently 
from an inmate of tho Soldiers’ Homo at 
Hamilton, V’a. It consisted of a series of 
letter sheets pasted together, all making a 
document al>out three feet in length. It 
was as follow s : 
G rover Cleveland, A cting P resident of th e U nited 
M ate*: 
R ia- Your functions a* President of th e Unltod 
States Rte no longer required. 
Any oftlctal act or 
deed yon may do ;itier the Sd of October, 1885, 
will he null and veld, unlaw ful and not recog­ 
nized. Your obedient servant. 
H unky N. K r r p , 
P resident-elect of the United Matos. 
N ational M ilitary Home, V irginia, Septem ber 
*2,1885. (No, 2264, F.) 
Secretary of State Thomas F. Bayard will 
please deliver the above. 
To Thom as V. Bayard, acting secretary of state 
of tile United States; 
RIH—Your services aa secretary of state will he 
dispensed w ith for th e fu tu re after the 3d of Oc­ 
tober. 
Done at N ational M ilitary Home, Virginia, Sep­ 
tem ber 22, 1885. 
Vour obedient servant, 
H un bv N. K n u r, 
President-elect of th e U nited States. 
(No. 2285, G.) 
Then follows similar orders to Secretaries 
Manning. No. 2266, H ; Endicott, No. 2207; 
Commissioner of Pensions Black, No. 2268, 
J; and Secretary Whitney, No. 2269, K. 
But to Postmaster-General Vilas lie writes 
as follows: 
Please deliver the enclosed personally to Secre­ 
tary Thom as K B arani. Thanking you for the 
zeal and fidelity with which you have endeavored 
to perforin your duty to the citizen* of Hie 
United States, and hotting th a t you will give em ­ 
ploym ent to as many disabled soldiers as may he 
com petent and acceptable to the public service, 
and 
begging 
th a t 
you 
will 
not 
pay 
too 
much 
atten tio n 
to 
any 
scribbling 
news- 
paper 
critic, 
and 
you 
to 
havo no dlroct 
Intercourse w ith British subjects nor th e ir Span­ 
ish or m ission allies, you will please to accept 
the assurance th a t I know how to appreciate 
conscientiously perform ed duties ann obliga­ 
tions. 
Please acknow ledge the receipt. 
Your obedient servant, 
H e n r y N. K b r p. 
President-elect of tho United States, Phil, Dr., 
St. D., P rofessor of M ilitary and Civil Jurls- 
iru d en ce, etc. 
Done at the National Soldiers’ Home, Virginia, 
Septem ber 22, 1885, No. 2270, I,. 
"D leu et mon droit." 


DOSHREIMER ON DECK. 


Frauds la the Ezaminathiu of Baggage 
to be Carefully Looked Into. 
New York, September 25.—The follow­ 
ing la the reply of Diatrict-Attorney Dor­ 
si dimer to the letter of Secretary Manning, 
cal ling attention to certain alleged irregu­ 
larities and abuses in the examination of 
the baggage of passengers arriving at this 
port: 
Hon. Daniel M anning, Secretary of tho T reasury, 
W iahingtou, J>. C.i 
MV D e a r S i r —I have th e honor to acknow l­ 
edge th e receipt of your le tte r of tho 24th 
lust.* 
in 
w hich 
you 
cull 
my 
atten ­ 
tion 
to 
tho 
very 
defective 
and 
very 
Mini anions condition of affairs respecting the dx- 
am ination of the baggage of passengers arriving 
at this port, and th e crim inal paym ent of money 
t linlp ecto rs of custom* by such passengers, and 
in w hich you ask my aid and co-operation in put­ 
ting in end to these violation* of law. 
I b»g to assure you te a t your instructions xviii 
he zealously carried out. and th at alt the power 
of tills office will be used to break up this per- 
nlciiws and m ost disreputable practice. 
Tile 
first 
person 
who 
shall 
be 
found 
pity­ 
ing an officer money, and the 
first officer 
who shul! bo found -eeeivlng m oney in contra­ 
vention of th e laws, will be presented to the 
grand Jury, and tho indictm ents against thorn 
xviii be prom ptly brought to trial. 
I tiling Huff tim ely notice should he given of 
your d eterm ination to Institute this reform , and 
therefore I have tak en the liberty of sending 
your com m unication to the press for publication. 
Believe me. very truly, your servant. 
(Signed) 
W il l ia m Do k b u k im eu. 


CALIFORNIA'S W HEAT CROP. 


Exporters Figuring on the R esult— 800,- 
OOO Tons Over Local Waut*. 
Ban Franc isco, September 25.—Shippers 
have begun to figure on the quantity of 
Pacific coast wheat there will bo for export. 
A statement was sent to England two 
weeks ago that tho quantity Mould not ex­ 
ceed 430,000 tons, or say 14,500,000 bush­ 
els. 
Conservative 
dealers 
unhesitat­ 
ingly 
state 
that 
this , estimate 
is 
entirely 
wrong. 
They 
figure 
as fol­ 
lows: 
This 
year’s 
crop 
23.000,000 
bushels; carried over from last year, 10,- 
000,000 bushels; total quantity of wheat in 
California and Oregon at the present timo, 
33,000,000 bushels; deduct what is re­ 
quired for local uses and seeding, there will 
remain 800,000 tons, or 23.000,000 bushels 
available for export. 
As rn uoh of the Cali­ 
fornia grain is still in tile field no one has 
the knowledge of tile exact valuo. 


AN AGASSIZ APPOINTED. 


The P rofessor Tendered the Nuperln- 
tendency of the Coast (Survey. 
W ashington, September 26.—The Presi­ 
dent, through the secretary of the treasury, 
has asked Professor Alexander Agassiz to 
take the position of superintendent of Hie 
coast survey bureau. President Agassiz is 
one of the most prominent scientists in the 
United States. He is a son of Professor 
Louis Jean Rudolf Agassiz, tho great Swiss 
scientist, who took his residence in this 
country in 1848. Tho son is an authority 
on most scientific subjects. Be is also very 
wealthy, being a successful mining specu- 
lator. When Hie elder Agassiz founded the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology the pres­ 
ent professor contributed $3(i,000 towards 
it. The ajupoiutinent is spoken of by scien­ 
tists and Republicans as being an excellent 
one. It is said that some assurance lias 
been received that Professor Agassiz will 
accept. 
2__________ 


Living at the Age of 117. 
T roy, September 27.—Caroline Jackson, 
a colored woman at the county house, iB 
117 years old. When admitted to that in­ 
stitution five years ago lier age was entered 
on the records as 112 years. She was once 
a slave. She is s 'ill able to walk about, 
and retains most of her faculties. 


$200,000 LOST. 


The Great Defalcation 
Coleman S. Adams. 
of 


Startling Result of Investigating Fram­ 


ingham Rank Finances. 


An Injunction Applied for by the 
Bank Commissioners. 


The savings bank commissioners, after 
having spent about live weeks on tho books 
of the Framingham Savings Bank, have at 
length mado discovery of a deficiency 
of alarming proportions. 
Tile work of 
examining the hooks show that the late 
treasurer, Mr. Adams, in making up his ac­ 
counts used a 
memorandum book, but 
iias failed to carry forward from it the 
correct amounts. The result is a deficiency 
of about $228,000, which amount is made 
up by charging tho depositors with larger 
sums than Mere actually paid, with credit­ 
ing depositors with less sums than actually 
paid, and in omitting to credit rn the de­ 
positors’ account dividends declared. 
Bank Examiner Gotchell did not wish to 
state whether any facts had come to light 
which showed that the treasurer had appro­ 
priated this sum to his own use. 


W IL L NO T O P P O S E IT. 


W h a t th e P resid en t and T re a s u re r of 
th e B an k H as to Say. 
L. F. Fuller, president and treasurer of 
Hie Framingham Savings Bank, was soen, 
and said that lie should not oppose Hie ai>- 
pl leat ion tiled by the savings bank com­ 
missioners for a temporary injunction. He 
believed, himself, that sufficient had been 
learned 
regarding 
tho 
affairs of 
tile 
bank 
to 
warrant 
the 
commissioners 
in demanding a temporary injunction pre­ 
venting Hie hank doing any business until 
its affairs had been thoroughly overhauled 
and 
put 
in 
shape. 
However, 
he 
could 
not 
say 
whether 
the 
trustees 
of 
Hie 
bank 
Mould 
contest 
the 
application or not. Tho Mrit was return­ 
able October 27. He luui been rather unex­ 
pectedly forced into Hie position of treas­ 
urer upon tho death of the former treasurer, 
and M as not prepared to speak about the 
bunk's affairs at any great length. 


.v o t e s o f I a t f . u F a r . 


T he P ro b ab le Los* to B unk Ntockhold- 
eri- II e a rl ti ic on the I ii (unction. 
Although the deficit reaches Hie sum oi 
$228,000, the actual loss to stockholders 
will not exceed, Commissioner Gotcholl 
thinks, the sum of $155,000. 
In the Superior Court, before Judge Allen 
this morning, a petition for a temporary in­ 
junction on tile bank wan presented. 
A 
hearing M ill be hold on this matter, Octo­ 
ber 2 
7 
. __________________ 


MEMOIRS OF AN OLD MAN. 


The N inety-Fifth Birthday af Major 
Daniel Simpson. 
Tomorrow'. Major Daniel 
Simpson ob­ 
serves his ninety-fifth birthday. The major 
can boat a drum as well today as seventy 
years ago. 
He is a native of Maino. His 
father, two grandfathers and several uncles 
were soldiers in the war for independence. 
At tho early age of 9 years his military ex­ 
perience began, by drumming for a militia 
company upon tho Fourth of July. 
He 
came to Boston in 1809. and a few years 
thereafter became the landlord of the once 
famous Green Dragon Tavern, on Union 
street. 
Tim history of tile Green Dragon is in 
itself a history of the early revolutionary 
days. It was here that the Sons of Liberty 
often met in secret conclave, to consult 
concerning the interests of their oppressed 
country. It M’as here, tradition says, that 
Baul Revere and Robert Newman made tho 
arrangement by M hich the latter hung out 
tile town signal lights in Hie towel of the 
Old North Church. 
It was here that was 
organized the famous Tea l’arty. 
On the sito of tile old Green Dragon 
stands a massive building, hearin g on its 
front a tablet with a curious ettigy. which 
wondering c hildren are told is intended to 
represent a green dragon. 
When Major 
Simpson M’as a boy he used to pick blue­ 
berries on tho Common and went w ading 
iii tile diaries river, m here the Public Gar­ 
den now blossoms. Whore the palaces of 
the Back Bay stand were tints of oozy m ud; 
Charlestown Mas a village and Roxbury 
was a distant suburb. The m a jo r’s b irth ­ 
days come around regularly every year,and 
ho is always present to celebrate them. 


FLOW ER DECLINES, 


ThooKh C s s M rn t a f Victory and W itl­ 
ing to W ork Hard for the Ticket. 
W a terto w n , N. Y„ 
September 26 — 
Mr. Flower has just mailed tile following 
letter to Hon. Goorge Haines, chairman of 
Hie late State Democratic Convention: 
DEAK S ib —I have learned wit Ii reg ret th at the 
convention over w hich you latoly presided has 
seen fit to honor me, In opposition to my well­ 
know n w ishes, w ith th e nom ination for the po»t- 
tion o f lieutenant-governor of th e S tats, on the 
ground 
th a t 
my 
nom ination 
I* 
necessary 
to the success of th e State ticket. 
W hile I 
fully appreciate the cordial and unanim ous m an­ 
ner iii w hich this nom ination Is tendered, mid 
the sincerity of the sen tim en t of th e convention 
tow ard m e. I cannot th in k th a t tho sucr.ees of Hie 
party can he in any way endangered by the pres­ 
ence or absence of the nam e of any Individual upon 
ii* tick et or that th e re I* any necessity for me to 
take upon m yself th o serious duties or it position 
for w hich I have no Inclination. It would be as. 
sinning a m erit and a v irtu e w hich I do hot 
possess to 
believe 
for 
an 
in stan t 
th a t I 
ain 
m ore 
potent 
to 
assist 
the 
party 
In 
this 
m a tte r 
th an 
o th er 
men 
who 
uro b etter qualified by n atu re and disposition for 
the office In question. 
Tho principles of Hie 
D em ocracy as set out in our platform , the 
splendid nom inations lo th e o th er places on th e 
ticket and tho record of th e party both in th e 
State aud nation wilt, in my opinion, carry us to 
victory. 
Assui ing you, th erefo re, o f my hearty support 
from th e ranks o f the D em ocracy, I respectfully 
but positively decline th e preferm en t tendered. 
(Signed) 
K. P. F low Kit. 


A DEATH SONC. 


Christine N illson Slugs to a Crowd In 
Stockholm —Seventeen Forsan*’ K illed 
in the A ttem pt to H ear Her. 


S t o c k h o l m , September 
23 .—Christine 
Nilsson appeared in concert at the Opera 
House tiiis evening. Long before tho opening 
of Hie doors tho streets were crowded 
with people anxious to do honor to the 
prima 
donna. 
After 
Hie 
concert 
3 0 ,0 0 0 
peoplo 
assembled 
in 
Hie 
vicinity 
of 
the 
hotel 
clamoring 
for 
Hie 
appearance of the songstress. 
Slie finally appeared on Hie balcony and 
sang a Sw’edish song. Tile crowd pressed 
forward, those in the rear cager to catch 
every note, and the mass of people be­ 
came compact. While Mine. Nilsson was 
yet singing shrieks arose from tho crowd, 
and there was tremendous surging to the 
right and left. Those on the outskirts of the 
assemblage seemed to understand what 
had happened and withdrew, relieving 
the pressure upon Hie heart of the mass, 
and when the crowd had been sufficiently 
thinned out to enable ail to move freely, it 
Mas discovered that seventeen persons had 
been crushed to death, 


DEATH OF CEO R CE WILKES. 


Close of the Eventful Career of the 
Founder of the Spirit of the Times. 
New 
Y o r k , 
September 
24.—George 
Wilkes, founder of Wilkes Spirit of the 
Times, is dead, aged 68 years. 
Mr. Wilkes was born in this city in 1817. 
Little is known of his early life, and he 
never talked of himself. Ho first became 
publicly noticed in connection w’ith several 
sensational publications. For conducting 
one of these papers known as the Whip, 
lie served sixty days’ imprisonment iii 
the tombs. 
He has recently published 
and 
soid 
a 
book 
entitled 
the 
"History of Sixty Days in the Tombs.” 
In 1849 he went to California in company 
with David C. Broderick, whose political 
and other ventures he assisted by a number 
of publications. Broderick was quite suo 
cessful, was elected senator, and, when he 
was killed in a duel, Wilkes was found to 
lie ids heir. 
Wilkes returned to New 
York with $75,OGO, and the Broderick 
property advanced to a value of over $2.- 
OOO.OOti. About I860 he ixigan the publi­ 
cation of Wilkes Spirit of the Times, which 
lie made a success by Hie excellent descrd>- 
tions 
of 
prize 
lights, 
horse 
races 
aud 
other 
sporting 
events. 
Ho 
had 


frequently 
quarrels 
with 
til® 
_ 
. 
loading 
sports, but Hie bitterest of these was w ith 
c 
i 
, 
. 
, 
who, ' i„ „oi,,,,,,,lio n : WITH RIFLE IN HAND. 
with himself aud Marcus Cicero Stanley, | 
_________ 
established the Baris mutual pool system 
hero. He accused (Jhamberlan of treating 
. 
i n 
. i v 
him unfairly Iii this venture,and a long R e V e ilU 0 A g e n t s G r e e t e d DV 
aud bitter tight was tile result. 
I 
° 
• 


FORCED TO A FEARFUL LEAP. 


F o u r K entuckian* D riven from a n E x­ 
press T ra in by a G uns of D espera­ 
does, tv ho 
TU ret* 
ii 
T hem 
w ith 
H eath lf T h ey D isobey. 


L o u i s v i l l e , Ky„ September 2 6 .—One of 
tlio boldest and most outrageous robberies 
ever committed iii this State was brought 
to light last night by the arrest of William 
Carroll. Pritchard White, Baul McQuado 
aud John Martin, four attaches of Doris’ 
circus. 
Tile 
story 
was 
related 
by 
one of 
Hie 
victims, 
who came hero 
to 
bring 
tho 
perpetrators to justice. 
On Thursday the show gave two perform­ 
ances at Frankfort. 
As is usual in such 
cases, a large number of country people 
Ment to town to see the show. Among them 
were four young men. Turner, Scofield. 
Mills and Weber, who lived in Bagdad. 
They went to Hie evening performance, 
and missed the evening train, anti, being 
anxious 
to 
return 
home, they 
asked 
permission of the circus men to allow them 
to ride on their train, 
The show men held 
a consultation, and announced that they 
would lot tile party ride. The young men 
were placed in a rude sleeping-car near Hie 
rear 
of 
Hie 
train. 
When 
two miles 
out three rough - looking men entered 
tile 
car 
and 
collected 
the 
fare 
to Bagdad. 
Iii paying their 
fare the 
voting men displayed considerable money. 
but the circus men seemed to pay no atten­ 
tion to it. Scarcely two miles more had 
been passed w’heu both ends of the car xvere 
opened and seven men entered. 
They 
walked down between Hie seats to whore 
tlio 
young 
men 
were 
sitting. 
Five 
of 
the 
crowd 
drew 
revolvers, 
and, 
pointing 
them 
at 
their 
victims, 
commanded them to throw’ tip their heads. 
Two set to work stripping tile four youths of 
their valuables. After robbing them Hie 
gang commanded them to get up and w alk 
to tile end o( the car and jumpoff. Tile 
train 
was 
running 
twenty 
miles 
an 
hour. 
Turner 
and 
the 
others com­ 
menced to remonstrate with them, but was 
told to jump or he would be killed. Turner 
was the first to leap. Ho struck on his feet, 
hut was thrown forward on ids face, break­ 
ing lits nose and being bruised about Hie 
body. Scofield came next, and in falling 
broke one of his ankles in two places. Miles 
w its Hie third, and was knocked senseless. 
His left log was broken. Webor came last, 
and fared worse than all. 
Both legs were 
broken and one of ills ribs fractured and 
ins cheek sidit open. Turner recovered 
himself in a few moments, and going to a 
farm house aroused 
tho occupants and 
had 
his 
friends 
cared 
for. 
Weber 
is 
in 
a critical 
condition, and 
will 
probably die. The other two were seriously 
hurt, but will recover. Turner came to this 
city today, and w ith the aid ot Chief of 
i’olice Whalen went to the circus grounds 
last night and arrested the four men men­ 
tioned above. 


GIVEN A W EEK TO DECIDE. 


Moonshiner fierchatetter. 


Wild Scenes at the “Sarrow dinf” of I 


fountain Hut in PemwylYaHia. • 


H s trn u o ri M ust Denounce the T rib u n e’* 
51 el lln.l- o r Lose the W orkingm en. 


N KW Y o r k , September 26 .—Tho Sun says; 
"President James M. Duncan of Typo­ 
graphical Union, No. 6, has sent a Jotter to 
Ira Davenport, the Republican nominee 
for governor, which, after referring to 
the party platform utterances on 
Hie 
subject of servile labor, calls Mr. Daven­ 
port’s attention to tlio employment oi non­ 
union printers bv Hie Tribune. Mr. Dun­ 
can 
asks 
Mr. 
Davenport 
to 
try 
to 
get tho 
Tribune to nay union 
rates, 
and if lie 
fails, 
to disown tho Trib­ 
une's 
methods 
publicly. 
Tho 
letter 
says: "We will wait one week for your re­ 
ply. when, if not satisfactory, we shall take 
it for granted that the Republican party 
prefers Hie dishonest tactics of Whitelaw 
Reid to the voters of Hie organized work­ 
ingmen of the State of New York, and act 
accordingly.'’ 


WAR ON TH E CHINESE. 


T h ey a re G lvrii TIII O ctober I to Leave 
the titty of Cheyenne. 
Cheyenne, Wy., September 27. — The 
workingmen of this city, representing all 
classes of labor, held a secret meeting last 
night, and at a very early hour this morn­ 
ing a number of printed dodgers were dis­ 
tributed in different parts of the city, aud 
also posted on the doors of all liousos occu­ 
pied by Chinese, reading as follows: 
A fair w arn in g 
All C hinam en found In the 
City of C hevaline a fte r O ctober I wilt be subject 
to a coat of tar and feath ers and ridden from the 
city on a rail. 
workingmen—The Chinese must go! 
The most minute inquiry thus far cannot 
trace Hie sourco from which these dodgers 
originated. While nearly all Hie best citi­ 
zens of Cheyenne Mould prefer to see Hie 
Chinese 
go, still 
there 
is no 
doubt, 
should a mob attempt to drivo them out 
witil violence, they would ho protected. 
Tlio proprietors of tho steam laundry pub­ 
lish a card in today’s paper stating that 
in deference to public opinion, they have 
discharged all their Chinese help. 


MORE TRO U BLE 
BREWING. 


M iners in N cattlc, W . T ., Clive the Chi­ 
nese T w e n ty F o u r H ours to L eave or 
be M assacred. 
Brattle, W. T.. September 28.—Tho Chi­ 
nese camp at New Castle mines was visited 
Saturday night by a mob of masked white 
men, who compelled tho guard to surren­ 
der. After some talk Hie mob agreed to 
give the Chinamen twenty-four hours to 
leave. They said they Mould riddle with 
bullets all Chinamen found there after tile 
expiration of that time. A special train has 
started for New Castle to bring tho China­ 
men down. 
_____ 


Chinese Gentlemen in Washington. 
Washington, September 28.—Tin) eigh­ 
teen Chinese gentlemen who arrived some 
days ago from Canton on a tour around tile 
world arrived in Washington yesterday. 
They will have an interview with tho Pres!- 
dent today in relation principally, it is be­ 
lieved, to the Wyoming trouble. 


BIG TROTTING PROMISED. 


T h e Special A ttractio n * u t tile Sit. I.oui* 
F a ir N ext W eek. 
St. Louis, September 28.—Everything in­ 
dicates that the trotting races which will be 
held here in connection with tin* St. Louis 
fair that opens on Monday, October 5. nill 
be, by all odds, tho best ever held here. 
All the classes have filled well, and the 
faster ones embrace quito a number of 
swift goers, including Maxey Cobb. Bhal- 
las, Harry Wilkes, Joe Davis, -Phyllis, 
Sparkle, 
Adelaide, 
Bonnio 
McGregor, 
Mambrino and others. Among the pacers 
will be Now Hope, Riohball, Mike Wilkes, 
Billy S. and others. Iii addition to tile purse 
races, for which $15,000 is hung up, a stake 
race will be trotted tor two, three, four and 
five-year-olds, in which Mill compete quite 
a number of tho most noted young trotter* 
from all sections of the country. The track 
is in splendid condition, and some very fast 
time is expected to be mado. 


The National Sportsmen’s Conclave. 
St. L o u is , September 28.—Tile forthcom­ 
ing national sportsmen’s convention will 
bo attended largely from all parts of the 
country, and is expected to bo tho most im­ 
portant one ever held by the association. 
One of tile chief objects of the meeting is 
to devise means whereby the game laws of 
the various States may be made uniform, 
or at least brought into harmony and made 
effective in their operation. A grand shoot 
has been arranged for. to be held at the 
Cote Brilliant race track on Thursday, Fri­ 
day and Saturday, and full preparations 
have been mado for rare sport, 


Five Trakene Stallions. 
New Y ork, September 28.—Five Trakene 
stallions from the stud farm owned by the 
German government are shown in Messrs. 
Antony Sc Kunk’s Fifth avenue riding 
academy. Only Barnum has ever imported 
Trakene stallions before. 
These are im­ 
ported to sell for breeding fine saddle horses. 
The Trakene horse is originally a cross be­ 
tween tile English thoroughbred aud Hie 
Arab. 
In tho marches of the German 
cavalry in Hie Franco-Prussiau Mar the 
Trakene horse was tested and pronounced 
the best cavalry horse in Europe. 


Brought Over $1,250,000 in Gold. 
New York, September 27.—The German 
steamer Werra, from Bremen, which ar­ 
rived yesterday, had a large cargo of gold. 
$1,250,000. consigned to the following: 
Eugene Kelly, $600,000; Hoidolbach.TeKie- 
heimor Si Co- $11(5,000; J. & W. Seligman 
A Co., $200,000; I.. Von Hoffman A' Co., 
$350,000, and Bloch it Co., $50,000. Tile 
coin M as in double eagles. 


Forcible Compliment* in the Shape 
of Rifle Ballets. 


P i t t s b u r g , Penn., September 2 6 —E*» 
Collector of Internal Revenue Frank Caw# 
received a telegram today saying that 
a party of deputies 
from 
the Pitts* 
burg 
office 
who 
have 
been 
out 
for 
some 
days 
on 
the 
trail 
of 
moonshiners had surprised a man 
named Jonathan Herchstetter iii the moan* 
tains, near Somerset, seized bis still and 
destroyed it, but Herchstetter had escaped. 
I he deputies are hot on his trail, and ex* 
peel before night to have him under arrest 
The capture of the still was accomplished 
only after thrilling adventure*. The party 
of officers, consisting of Revenue Agent* 
Stanley Plumer and K. J. Larkin of Pitts­ 
burg and Deputies Edwards and Stuizman, 
started out at the beginning of the week to 
hunt these violators of tlio law. They were 
heavily armed, and took with them a sup­ 
ply of handcuffs furnished by Col lee to I 
Dowlin. 
They had received intimations 
that 
"moonshiners” 
were at work in 
the mountains of Fayette aud Somerset 
count ies, and their orders were to bring in 
the law breakers dead or alive. 
Secret 
service men had been at work for some 
months in this region, but were unable to 
make much headway owing to the secrecy 
with which Herechtotter was conducting his 
operations. They were satisfied that 
A Dang of T hese Men 
wrere at work, but their efforts wore baffled 
in all directions. Thodetectiveshunted the 
mountains day after day, ostensibly after 
minerals. Each ravine was searched and 
each 
path 
followed 
to 
an 
end, 
but nothing rewarded their 
searching. 
Saturday last, one of Hoe men, while 
following a path over which he had passed 
several times, thought he noticed an open­ 
ing in a clump of bushes which had 
escaped him before, He moxie a closer ex­ 
amination and found that he was right. A 
well-worn path led away to tile right Ho 
followed it carefully. Soon It began to 
lead up a narrow ravine, at the lined of 
which 
he found a small piece of level 
ground, cleared, and standing on it was a 
miserable h u t Smoke was ascending from 
the rude chimney, and as Hie intruder ap­ 
proached tho door lie was met by Hercn- 
stetter himself, who gruffly asked him 
what ho wanted. The story of searching 
after minerals was told.and,after partaking 
of tile hospitality of the moonshiner, the 
detective left. That night the collector was 
notified, aud early Monday the agents 
started. They were met at Somerset by the 
detectives M ho had made another visit to 
Hie moonshiners' house. The party quietly 
drove to a certain point, where they sepa­ 
rated, and proceeded to surround the huh 
After an hour’s hard climbing 
They W ere R eady far the Hignal, 
a sharif whistle. When it was given by tho 
agent in charge, they all closed on the hut. 
Herchstetter, hearing the unusual noise, 
came to the door with his rifle in hand. Ho 
took in the situation at aglance. Boeing 
the 
detective 
who 
had 
visited 
bis 
house a few days before in the crowd, he 
levelled lits rifle at him, and, M'ith an oath, 
fired. Before the party could recover from 
their surprise, the daring distiller had 
darted up the mountain side. A volley from 
the agents’ guns followed him, but it was as 
fruitless as Hie “niooushiner’s" shot. Some 
of tile party started in pursuit, whilo the 
remainder began an examination of tho 
interior of Hie hut. They found a rude bot 
complete still, with all the necessary dis­ 
tilling apparatus. They destroyed all of it 
and poured out all the Iom' wines and mash. 


TO T U E D E A T H . 


T errible 
Encounter 
W ith 
Tennessee 
Moonshiner* Revenue Officer* Cap­ 
ture T w o Illicit ’’Stills” la Carroll 
County, 
N ashville, Tenn., September 23.—Inter­ 
nal Revenue Collector Hillsman late last 
night received a despatch, giving inform s 
Hon of a conflict between a i>osse of officers 
and CarroU-couuty moonshiners, and in­ 
tim ating that four of the former had been 
foully dealt with. 
K. M. Green, a deputy collector, left Nash­ 
ville Sunday night with several officers aud 
ample ammunition for a stubborn conflict 
with the manufacturers of illicit whiskey, 
and ten rifles were part of Hie stores of war. 
It had been arranged that Green should re­ 
ceive 
reinforcements 
at 
McKenzie, 
and 
he 
had 
a 
dozen 
men 
with him when ho ventured into tho 
lair of tho moonshiner*. Last night Green 
telegraphed hero saying: "Two stills wore 
captured last night, trio tirst one at JO 
o'clock. Four men were left to guard it. 
The second was seized at daylight. Seven 
or 
eight 
shots 
were 
fired 
by 
both 
sides, 
and 
we 
returned 
at 
I 
o’clock 
and 
found 
that 
the 
still 
and tho four guards were gone. We mado 
a search, but Mere unable to hear of thorn 
or find them, and were driven in.” It may 
he that the four deputies who disappeared 
from tho posit are merely lost, but the pre­ 
sumption is thought inaccurate, as they 
would not have left tlmir post until further 
orders. 


FOURTH OF JULY IN GREENLAND. 


H ow the 
G loucester 
Bay* Dave ilia 
Danish Governor a Sample ut Yankee- 
land. 


G l o u c e s t e r , Mass., September 22.—The 
second arrival from Greenland came last 
night. The schooner Druid, Captain Vale, 
brought 120,OOOlbs fletched halibut,1 0 0 .0 0 0 
pounds of codfish and se venty^barrels of hali­ 
but fins. Tile Druid sailed from Gloucester 
April 13. They fished at Fleming Cape and 
at Good Hope. Tlio croM- had some diffi­ 
culty at Good Hope, the Governor there for­ 
bidding them to come ashore, but on In­ 
dependence day they broke over all rule 
in their patriotism for Yankeeland. and 
showed the Greenlanders how to celebrate. 
They induced tire natives, including the 
ladies, to engage in a dance, which was for­ 
bidden by Hie governor, but to this they 
paid no attention, and danced for a long 
time. After awhile the governor managed 
to control the Greenlanders and drove 
off tlio Americans, and tho latter con­ 
tented 
themselves with finishing their 
Fourth celebration aboard the Druid. They 
fished as far North as Holsveinberg and 
Sukkertoppln. They report fishing good, 
weather fair, with occasional snow, and 
some ice. They brought home an eagle, 
which was caught ashore by tho crew, and 
also have a model 
boat, 
the nyack, 
which is 
used 
by 
Greenland 
fisher­ 
men. It is like a canoe, covered with 
seat-skin. and it can be carried round 
by the owner. It is supplied with a spear 
for catching seals, and a si>ear with three 
prongs winch is thrown at birds, pinning 
them ;ibout the neck. The schooners Mist 
aud Marguerite of this port have been 
spoken at Canso, and are expected home 
soon. No accidents have occurred among 
the fleet. The fishermen will be fairly paid 
for their summer’s work. 


Ex*Mimat«r Morton's Gift to Newport. 
N e w p o r t , R. L, September 27.—Hon. 
Levi P. Morton proposes to present to th* 
city of Newport what may well be styled 
almost a ready made public park of very 
great value. 
The lot which Mr. Morton 
contemplates presenting to the city is 
known to the citizens generally as the 
Isard lot, but Newporters abroad and al! 
who were here on July 4th of last year 
will recognize it the more readily when it 
is stated that it was there that the reunion 
of the sons and daughters of Newport wa* 
held on that day. The city never received 
such a valuable gift before, and it will un­ 
doubtedly lie appreciated to the fullest 
possible extent. 


A New Steamship Line. 
L o n d o n , September 2 3 .—A syndicate h a s 
been formed in London for tho p u rp o se of 
establishing regular steam communication 
between 
New Orleans and Fleetwood. 
The project is not intended in any way to 
interfere with the Manchester ship conal 
scheme, but rather in the interim to re m o v e 
the burdens under which Laucasliire m a n u ­ 
facturers are now su ffe rin g . 


B 
l 
fiffitah 
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AROUND THE FARM, 


S n iT C D B T W . II. T H O M A ST*. 


P K O P A 8 A T IO X CIT OINHEW B. 


A subscriber to Tpk Globe desires infor­ 
mation reganlinc the propagation of the 
cinsenK plant, whether by means of its • 
rootlets or by seed, and the proper time to I 
alant. 
lf any reader of The Globe is in posses- ] 
don of the desired information, Jhe will j 
confer a favor by conununicatinir the same | 
to tho*’agricultural department 
of this | 
paper. Ginseng is a product that has been 
exported from this country in considerable 
quantities, lf there is a continued demand, 
sud the (Trow int? can be made remunera­ 
tive, its cultivation, by (riving greater diver­ 
sity to crops, may be protitably engaged in. 
W. H, Y. 


a h k e i * R A is n r e . 


That there is a decline in the branch of 
farm industry classed as sheep farmiug. 
especially in some portions of New Eng­ 
land, there can be no doubt, This is nota­ 
bly true in the'State of ^Connecticut, where 
at one time sheep raising was an important 
feature of farming. This can be attributed 
to two principal causes—one, the condition 
of fences; the other, the destructive and 
worrying tendency of dogs. Many portions 
of New England were originally, from con- j 
venienee, fenced with the imperishable j 
materials—the rocks and Insiders— with 
which its surface was coven*!. At the tirst | 
these were not erected with any special 
view to permanence, and so. as the years 
rolled around, the stone fences, by the 
double action occasioned by the winter’s 
trod, aa wall m the natural settling into 
the surface soil, were reduced to a tumble* 
down condition, and just exactly suited to 
the 
passage 
of 
sheep 
from field to 
held or 
from 
farm 
to farm. 
Many 
an 
old 
wall 
lins 
lucerne 
squatted 
and 
wholly 
unsuited to the confine­ 
ment of sheen that would prove perfectly 
secure to average orderly cattle. 
And 
while in some instances there has been a 
thorough repair and rebuilding of those old 
walls, with a view to almost complete per­ 
manency, there are very many that still re­ 
main in just such condition as is calculated 
to encourage breachiness in sheep It is not 
surprising that those stone fencos, built a 
century or more ago, with no preparation, 
and under all the unfavorable conditions 
that existed in those early days, should 
have tottered and fallen. In these times, 
removing the soil to the hard-pan or to a 
depth beneath the action of the frost, and 
then building, is believed to produce more 
permanent results. Had the i>o<»r fences 
offered the only obstacle to sheep raising, to 
have allowed that condition to exist,and an 
abandonment of 
the industry resulted 
as a 
consequence, 
would 
have 
been 
a reproach to 
New 
England farmers 
and 
their reputed industry. We there­ 
fore 
look 
to 
another 
aud 
more 
influential cause in the destruction, injury, 
to and worrying of flocks by dogs. 
We 
have no objection to dogs in their proper 
place, but we believe that they are a long 
way out of place when they are worrying 
sheep. 'Hie trouble is, there are too many 
worthless dogs that are under no restraint, 
roam about the fields at will, and use such 
aieaus as suit them best to obtain subsist­ 
ence. If our legislatures, in their efforts to 
protect (?) dogs, would compel the owners 
thereof to keep them confined upon their 
own premises, unless with them, they 
would do a great service to fanners. The 
trouble is that the worthless dogs are al­ 
lowed their liberty, and getting to running 
together ip the night season,they encounter 
sheen, and their mischief is all done, and in 
nine cases in ten the depredators escape 
undiscovered. 
With such a condition of 
things, is it any wonderlthat the sheep in­ 
dustry should decline? As a rule it is not 
the dogs that belong upon farms tiiat 
accomplish tho mischief, because they be­ 
come accustomed to all the animals that 
are upon the farm, and would protect 
rather than injure them. 
The mischief 
comes from dogs that belong to those living 
in villages, or who have no lands (tenants), 
and a class that keep dogs tho object of 
which becomes a mystery. As a conse­ 
quence, there is little doubt that New Eng­ 
land agriculture has somewhat declined. 
It is evident that many outlying pastures 
that have been successfully used for tho 
grazing of sheep have been given over to 
nature, ae the growth of bushes and young 
timber fully attest. That sheep are an im­ 
portant factor in successful agriculture 
cannot be denied; and if iii New England 
there could be a general rot urn to sheep 
raising, there would bo a gradual advance 
md improvement in agriculture. Farms 
would grow more productive, weeds and 
briers less plentiful in pastures, and the 
grass more vigorous. 
w. H. y. 


Sheep Talk. 
After harvest is a good time to buy sheep. 
Sheop are usually the cheapest then, and 
by getting them early in the season they 
may be managed soas to get in line order 
before w inter. There is no stock which re­ 
sponds so promptly to extra care, or good 
teed as sheep. Buy your sheep early and 
give them an extra chance, lf thoro is an 
odd one in the flock make it into mutton. 
Au even lot is always attractive. 
They 
should lie as much alike as possible in size, 
form and quality of wool. It is a mistake 
to have second grades of wool iii <me flock. 
A long, close and even staple will sell ls'st. 
Try to produce such wool that manufactur­ 
ers will look for it. It is hotter for tho mar­ 
ket to come to you than tor you to go to the 
market. Farmers ought always to remem­ 
ber this, and the way to do 
to have the 
best. \\ ool Buyers alwayssthve to got hold 
of the best lots of wool, as they help “work 
off’’ the poorer. 
Tile manufacturers will 
buy the poor for the sake of the good. 
The kind of sheep to buy for next year 
depends upon the location and the land. In 
a section where the land is rough or moun­ 
tainous. or where the pasture is scanty, 
there are no sheep equal to the merinos. 
They are also specially adapted to hilly 
farms. They do no! do well on low land, or 
where it is wet. They are tlie bar iest 
6hcep we have, and will do with the least 
care. They will shear the heaviest fleeces 
and endure tile most exposure. They may 
be kept in larger flocks than the coarser 
woolled. \\ fieri' there is plenty of feed and 
an accessible market it will pay best to 
select sheep which will produce lambs to 
turn off in ihe summer. 
The early lambs always bring the best 
price, and there are many locations where 
sheep may be kept and the lambs be ready 
to slaughter by the last of June. Such 
lambs will bring in market from $5 to 88 
each. Sheep will do batter on grass when 
suckling lambs, hence it is more profitable 
to keep them iii sections where they can be 
got out to pasture in March, or as early as 
possible. Early lambs will, however, pay a 
protit with the more Northern farmer, 
although he may, and must, feed consider­ 
able grain to the ewes. Tho rich manure 
will help pay for the grain. Some of the 
coarse-woolled sheep are more tender than 
others. Tne lambs of the downs sell the 
best, as they mature young.that is till up and 
are plumper. They do not have so large 
frames as the Cote wold or Leicester. Nor 
do they show so valuable fleeces. A cross 
of either Southdown or Shropshire with 
O ils wold or Leicester makes a heavy- 
woolled sheep which will produce a good 
lamb. A lim e Merino blood will tenuto 
thicken the fleece and make the sheep more 
bardy. Such a sheep is the farmer’s sheep, 
tu t it takes years of careful crossing anti 
selection to establish a breed. It has been 
done. and successfully. 
The best down 
sheep is the Oxfordshire, which, like tile 
Southdown and the Shropshire, are of Brit- 
ah origin, and have been formed by cross­ 
ing various English families. Americans 
tan do the same thing if they will only take 
•he same pains and have the same persever- 
icce.—{Farm Journal. 


Ensilage Experience- 
As I have frequent inquiries by letter and 
Afterwise as to the success of ensilage feed­ 
ing at the State farm at Tewksbury, I 
thought perhaps your readers might bo in­ 
terested if I should give an account of our 
experiments, and what success we have met 
with in a practice of about four years in 
that direction. The first experiment was 
last season, w hen milk from the different 
lots of cows was tested at two different 
times, one lot being fed with good English 
hay, the other on ensilage. The ensilage- 
fed cows’ milk analyzed quite I per cent, 
more solids than the hay fed. the same 
quantity of grain being fed in each case. 
lite next experiment was to determine 
whether sweet ensilage could be obtained 
by a process of slow filling and not tramp­ 
ing, simply keeping the mass level. Tills 
experiment, so far as sweet ensilage was 
concerned, proved a failure. The silo con­ 
tained MSO or more tons. The mass, after a 
tea' days, rose rn temperature from be­ 
west! eCr and do , when we lirst com­ 


menced to fill, to 140°, ten feet, and 350° 
cue foot below the surface. If remained at 
this temperature for nearly a month, when 
the mass gradually cooled down to about 
00°, and there remained. 
As we w ere nearly four weeks in filling, 
there being intervals of four or five days 
between some of the filling to allow the 
temperature to increase, we nave concluded 
I bat bacteria were not created to l>e_ de­ 
stroyed in that way. The ensilage obtained 
was as good as any I ever saw, but some­ 
what acid, and tho mieroscoi e disclosed 
bacteria. I do not ascribe its goodness to going 
through this heating process, but to its hav­ 
ing been allowed to aet well along toward 
m aturity before boing cut in the lield. the 
ears lieing well along in the milk. When 
corn is cut into inch pieces or less, so largo 
an amount of mutilated surface is exposed 
lo the atmosphere, that it makes the very 
hest condition possible for the formation of 
ferment, and as ferment is caused by bac­ 
teria, and as they are not destroyed by any 
degree of temperature which would he 
likely to arise bv process of slow tilling, cut 
ensilage must lie more or less acid accord­ 
ing to t lie degree of maturity when taken 
from the Held. 
Iii an adjoining silo, 250 tons of corn fod­ 
der was mil in w hole, in the same state of 
maturity that the cut was. This came out 
perfectly sweet, and has kept so well that 
we are feeding it at the present time, Au­ 
gust IO. This, in my opinion, 
is the only 
way that sweet ensilage can be obtained; 
namely, by putting in tho product to be 
ensilaged without injury to the cells of the 
plant, cutting the crop up as it is fed from 
tile silo. There was rather more waste at 
tho ends in the uncut ensilage than from 
the cut. Tins waste can lie prevented in 
the future by keeping the ends weighted at 
night during the process of filling, and keep- 
ing those ends the highest during tilling, as 
the ends do not fill as solid as the centre. 
Iii changing 
from 
acid 
to 
sweet 
ensilage, 
there 
was 
no perceptible 
change 
in 
tho amount or quality of 
milk, or iii tho avidity with which it was 
taken by the stock. Cut in foot lengths 
there was about four bushels per day of 
waste butts at two feeds from a herd of 
forty cows. When cut line the waste is all 
eaten. The capabilities of ensilage feeding 
over the old methods seem almost incredi­ 
ble. From fifteen acres of heavy corn and 
ten acres of light, which, if it had boon nroiv 
orlv manured, might have been grown upon 
live acres, thoro were kept at the State 
farm seven tv-five head of cattle from early 
iii November to the middle of May. Since 
then about forty cows have been fed. and 
will continue to be fed until pastille middle 
of August, with tlic addition of thirteen 
cents’ worth of grain, consisting of two 
quarts of cotton-sced and four quarts of 
shorts per day, and not a pound of hay or 
any other feed. A more healthy-looking 
herd I never had to do with. To make sure 
that their looks were not deceiving, as it 
has been claimed by some that this good 
appearance might be upon the same basis 
as the flesh or Moat of the beer arinker 
is 
produced, 
the 
stomach 
of 
every 
animal 
slaughtered 
has 
been 
exam­ 
ined, 
and 
in every case 
been found 
to be in a perfectly healthy state, and 
this after four season* of feeding ensilage. 
The herd averaged full 5100 quarts of milk 
last year per cow. Now, after this long 
trial of ensilage feeding, the conclusions 
arrived at are these: That it is capable of 
trebling the stock capacities of New Eng­ 
land, and can be u«ed to great advantage, 
either in dairying or Iieef production. For 
Hie latter, the stock have all the advan­ 
tages of summer feeding, with grain tho 
year round, lf any doubt tins statement, 
I would like to have them visit the farm 
and judge for themselves whether these 
things be so. I have a field of cora now 
growing which is wonderful to look at, anti 
which will undoubtedly produce thirty tons 
of fodder lier acre early in September; 
there are nearly twelve acres of it. The 
corn can bo put iii silo at your convenience, 
only do not let time enough elapse between 
the fillings 
to 
allow 
decay 
to 
take 
place on 
top, 
which 
will commence 
in 
four 
or 
live 
days 
before 
an­ 
other layer is put on. 
This is a very 
important fact to know, as it saves a 
great expense of extra help and team work. 
which has been thought essential to employ 
to ensure success. The com can tie put iii 
whole or cut, with good results in either 
case, lf a farmer can afford the power and 
help necessary to cut tho corn at time of 
tilling, perhaps it is as well to cut it up at 
that time, if having it acid is no objection, 
and I think it is nob 
The advantages of putting corn in whole 
are these: It takes less time and help; less 
cost of machinery, which is a great item 
with those of small moans; it enables the 
farmer to take the leisure time of winter to 
cut the corn upas wanted, If the corn is 
put iii all one way and kept straight, there 
is no trouble in taking it out by c utting in 
four or live foot lengths with an ax i. and 
then running it through a common hay cut­ 
ter; every pail will then be eaten. This 
season, by way of experiment, I have twelve 
acres of Southern white corn, eight acres of 
Marblehead mauitnoth, and fifteen acres of 
common hold corn, all to be used for ensi­ 
lage, but the field corn will bo allowed to 
mature the grain before the stover is ensi­ 
laged, but still will have too much moisture 
in the stalk to keep well in the mow. Good 
results have been reported of this last plan. 
—[George I). Foristall, in New England 
Farmer. 


The Potato Rot. 
The dreaded potato disease is appearing 
in western New York aud other localities 
where the crop is extensively grown. A 
friend states that his own and bis neigh­ 
bors’ potatoes are dying down, the leaves 
turning yellow and perishing, while the 
half-grown tubers are black in streaks and 
p itches inside. This is the potato rot, at 
times so disastrous, which first appeared in 
’47 in Ireland and caused a famine by 
which nearly 1,000,000 persons perished of 
starvation and disease and an equal num­ 
ber left the country, reducing the popula­ 
tion about one-fourth between two census­ 
es. It is a fungus known as fcrouospora ili­ 
fespans. which grows within the plant, fill­ 
ing the cells with white threads called my- 
ceTlinm. These threads bear small balls or 
capsules containing black spores exceeding­ 
ly small, appearing as tine dust. It is these 
black spores which discolor the potatoes 
when the capsules hurst and liberate them. 
These spores are the seed from which new 
plants spring. They remain in the soil in 
tile diseased potatoes left iii the ground 
and in the diseased vines, thus infecting 
the land and leaving a stock to propagate 
the pest for the future. As the decaying 
m atter dies, the spores—which are much 
like the tine dust ot the ripo puff-balls, or 
the dry smut of corn—float oft into the air 
and are carried by the winds and spread 
over fresh ground, and so tho infection 
spreads. To avoid this the diseased pota­ 
toes should be carefully gathered un and 
boiled (by which the fungus is killed) and 
fed to swine or fowls. The vines should be 
carefully burned and never thrown into 
ma mire fir compost heaps for obvious rca- 
sous; nor should the diseased potatoes be 
fed uncooked, astite spores would pass out 
iii tho excrement of the animals, and so 
spread the infection. 
To prevent injury to sound potatoes all 
the damaged ones should he kept apart; the 
sound ones may be kept in the usual man­ 
ner, but should be well dusted with freshly 
air-slaked limo, which by its acridity will 
destroy any adhering spores. The drier the 
potatoes are kept the better, as dryness 
tends to keel) the spores dormant. In select­ 
ing potatoes for seed, only sound ones 
should lie chosen; tho cuttings should be 
rolled in air-slaked lime, or sprinkled with 
the pickling solution used for seed wheat to 
prevent smut (a similar fungus). This solu­ 
tion is made of four ounces sulphate copper 
in one gallon of water, and tho dusting 
with lime may be usefully given in addition. 
This disease is’strictly contagious, and can 
only be avoided by destroying the spores or 
by leaving a potato stubble in other crops 
two or three years. 


upon, careful, conscientious pickers only 
should be employed. Bound h a lf-b u s h e l 
baskets, with books attached, should be 
provided, which should be hung upon a 
convenient limb licfore the picker, and 
both hands should be at liberty, to steady 
the limb with one hand while detaching 
att apple with the other. Then the apple 
should be placed, not dropped, into the bas­ 
ket with the same care you would handle 
eggs. A concussion that would break an 
egg would very likely bruise an apple. 
When the basket is filled it should be emp­ 
tied on the pile or assorting table, very 
gently. A rough, careless, awkward man 
has no business handling fruit. 
As regards packages the market has come 
to demand the flour barrel size, and it 
would«be poor economy to send to m arket 
a smaller-sized (barrel. You might gain a 
few barrels in number, but a great deal of 
fault would bo found by dealers, and it is 
quite doubtful whether thay would bring as 
much monev in the end. 
In regard to assorting and packing, you 
should admit no bruised or defective ones 
among the flrst-class, and if, iii obedience 
to the requirements of the trade, you face 
one or both ends of ‘he barrel, use only a 
fair sample of the fruit that Alls up the 
barrel. 
When your apples are all barreled, if the 
price offered is unsatisfactory, put them in 
a good fruit house where the temperature 
will range from about 40°to 60°, not higher, 
and keep thorn until the second-class fruit 
is consumed or rotted, and then sell.— 
[American Rural Home. 


Harvesting the Apple Crop. 
Iii New* York State and many of tile New 
England States there is evidently, judging 
by reports, a very fair crop of apples. 
W hether orchardists shall And the crop re­ 
munerative, or otherwise, will depend, in a 
great measure, upon the manner of harvest­ 
ing. lf the apples are carelessly gathered 
in a way to cover them with bruises, aud 
packed without judicious assorting, it is 
doubtful whether orchardists will And any 
considerable balance in favor of 
their 
orchards. 
If the fruit is picked iii ac­ 
cordance with the teachings of common 
sense, supplemented by the experience of 
successful horticulturists and hold until 
the demand for such fruit will 
warrant 
dealers iii paying the highest prices tho sit­ 
uation will permit, there must, we think. 
be a balance left in the hands bf growers. 
It is best to allow the fruit to hang on the 
tree until growth is fully completed,but not 
long enough to permit tile adhesion of fruit 
to tile twigs to be much weakened, other­ 
wise heavy winds may blow off a largo pro­ 
portion of the Attest apples. 
In Western 
New York picking of long-keeping winter 
apples is generally deferred until the second 
or third week in October. 
Various methods of gathering, assorting 
and packing are followed by different grow­ 
ers. O ne way is to drop piles of straw at 
convenient distances through the orchard, 
pick all the fruit and empty in piles upon 
the straw, and then assort and barrel, lf 
we could be assured of good weather this 
course has a good many recommendations, 
By lying in heaps a few days all the bruises 
will show and the assortment made more 
certain, but ii cold, rainy weather should 
follow, the fruit might be in poor condition 
for packing, lf all w as gathered as soon as 
feasible the fro it would be exposed less 
tune to blowing off by high winds, 
In many cases tile orchardist prefers do­ 
ing all the assorting and packing himself, 
or wuh the assistance of trained help, and 
will commence assorting as soon as picking 
commences. We have seen assorting tables, 
w itll canvas covering, a little loose to allow 
of sagging, and with the legs shorter ai one 
end. The assorter sits at the lower end, 
which is open, picks out the ArsUclass in a 
basket, passing the callings to a basket 
below. It is a good way. 
Whatever method of assorting is decided 


How to Produce Better Layers. 
Iii every dock of hens there are always 
some that are better lavers than others ; for 
instance, supposing we start with six 
Plymouth Rocks—a cock and Ave liens. 
Very likely out of the Ave two may lay 
thirty or more eggs per annum more than 
either of the others; tho eggs from these 
best layers should be noticed and saved up, 
and only these eggs sot, and by following 
this plan for awhile the egg production of 
the Hock may be largely increased; my at­ 
tention has been particularly drawn to this 
subject lately, by a frieud of mine, who has 
a 
pullet 
which 
has 
laid nearly ."OO 
eggs in one year, and this wonderful laying 
quality has descended to several of hor pro­ 
geny ; I have since heard of other instances, 
which prove very conclusively that a very 
great improvement might very easily be 
made in all the breeds of poultry if the 
above plan is carefully followed. I regret 
very much that so little attention is paid to 
this subject, and I hope very soon to make 
some experiments of this kind myself, al­ 
though I already have a wonderful strain 
of layers, which came from a breeder who 
has continuously labored for the past four­ 
teen years to improve his poultry in this re­ 
spect. There is no doubt but that the aver­ 
age per annum can be largely increased by 
systematically breeding from the best lay­ 
ers from year to year. 
I hope that these 
few remarks may cause a more general in­ 
terest to be taken in the subject, especially 
among those who, keep fowls mostly for 
eggs. 
_____ 


Poultry Notes. 
Lay up this month a supply of road dust. 
Dry earth is the hest of all disinfectants 
when used in sufficient quantities. So, be­ 
fore the Aret rains come on, All any old 
package with the winter's stock of road 
dust, to be had for the cost of gathering. 
The jmultry diet will hear strengthening 
now, since most fowls are in moult. Addi­ 
tional seasoning of pepper, mustard, ginger 
and the like will be found beneAcial at this 
season of the year. Before grass comes 
again feed during the winter chopped tur­ 
nips, onions and potatoes, raw, in moderate 
quantities. Squash and beet tops may ho 
lioiled with bran and shorts. Fowls fed in 
this wav suffer none of the disagreeable re­ 
sults which follow too rapid transition from 
dry to green food. 
See that all fowls, young and old, are pro­ 
tected from damp winds. It is now a good 
time to stop up all leaky roofs and batten 
up any holes that might 
cause direct 
draughts. Good care now means freedom 
from roup later. 
When fowls are kept 
healthy the money return is always larger. 
Itoup usually comes from exposure during 
moulting, dampness and bad dirt, poor 
feed, foul quarters, cold winds and lice. 
Late-hatched chicks nearly always invite 
rcup, and it comes and stays unless promptly 
and vigorously treated. The best possible 
treatment for roup is prevention. When a 
bird is once affected, something must he 
promptly done. Frequently the best thing 
to do is to kill and cover or burn it up. 
If treatment for roup is to be given, then 
separate the diseased fowl at once in a large, 
well-ventilated apartment of dry, even 
temperature, free from all drafts, tee d oil 
hot bran, mashed and boiled meat and po­ 
tatoes, steamed wheat, cabbage and milk 
and bread. Feed sulphur in hot, soft feed, 
and several times daily take the bird by thd 
feet, and, with head down, dip Hie heae 
into a solution of salt and water—a big 
spoonful of salt to a quart of water. Every 
day the inside of tho house should be white­ 
washed with a strong solution of chloride 
of lime, into each bucket of which there 
should bo an ounce of fluid carbolic acid. 
If liens are to be kept iii winter with a 
view to proflt, they must have comfortable 
accommodations, where they can be pro­ 
tected from extreme cold, and have a 
southern or southeastern exposure, where 
the sunlight can lie admitted. 
To young stock, growing fast. feed good, 
strengthening food, which will 
produce 
muscle and help in forming a large, strong 
frame. While the chicks are still growing 
they should be fed often and with a variety 
of food. They are often fed on fattening 
food to keep them in good order, but this is 
not what they want, and such treatm ent 
will 
ofien 
produce 
illy-formed, weak- 
limbed fowls. 
Bone meal iB an excellent ingredient to 
mix with the soft morning food, and will 
help greatly in forming a large, strong 
frame for the young chickens. They should 
always be provided with light, nutritious 
food in good variety. Corn and other fatten­ 
ing food should be saved for winter use. 
The old hens, too, are just passing through 
the moulting season, a serious time for 
them. ll their wants are carefully attended 
toil will materially shorten the length of 
their moult, and they will come out in ex­ 
cellent condition for winter laying and 
early spring breeding.They ought to bo sepa­ 
rated from the young stock and old roosters, 
and be allowed a season of test, which they 
will appreciate. 
Cleanliness is an important requisite. 
Everything^bout the house and yard should 
be cleaned up thoroughly, and all arrange­ 
ments made, so thoro will be no necessity 
for changes early in tne spring. It is very 
desirable to have the hens sit early and 
bring off nice early chicks. 


8owing Wheat. 
Wheat should be sown this 
month 
throughout New England and New York 
State, and in the more northern sections as 
early as possible, that it maygotwell grown 
and Anniv rooted before the ground freezes, 
In tiffs crop it is scarcely practical to select 
the best individual ears for seed, although 
where it has been tried as an experiment on 
a small scale, and the process continued a 
few years, it has yielded results which 
would almost warrant tho labor necessary 
for such an undertaking, by giving larger 
heads, larger kernels and consequently 
larger products per acre. B utat least it is 
easy to save the seed wheat from the best 
portion of the best Acid, and then by sieves 
to take out the smaller and imperfect seeds, 
along with the weed seeds which may bo 
among the grain. A few days before sow­ 
ing put the seed 
in 
a 
brine 
strong 
enough to float an egg, and skim off 
all chaff or seed that is light enough to float, 
after which drain dry and sift air-slaked 
lime over it. This prevents the smut. An­ 
other remedy for tho same purpose is three 
ounces of blue vitriol dissolved in a quart 
of boiling water; when cool pour it over 
the wheat—this amount being sufficient for 
one bushel ot seed—and stir it well. 
This 
requires drying before sowing, but neither 
lime nor plaster should lie added to it. 
When sown with tim grain drill, one bushel 
of seed per acre is considered the right 
amount; but if sown broadcast, five or six 
pecks per acre are found better, as it is not 
easy to place tho seeds at an even distance 
apart, or at a uniform depth, and thus 
more seed fails to come up properly. A 
depth of one and one-half inches lias been 
found tile best depth at which to put the 
seed. Tlie ground should he thoroughly 
pulverized, and either rich from manure ap­ 
plied for previous crops, or a top-drossingof 
tine manure should be added and harrowed 
iii before sowing the seed. Where wheat 
growing is made a specialty, ami the 
amount of manure made is not sufficient 
tor lite wheat land, farmers arc using from 
200 to 400 pounds of superphosphate per 
acre; that is, iii those lands which have been 
long in cultivation. 


Fall Transplanting. 
The Fruit Recorder says: "We know it 
would bo to our advantage pecuniarily to 
urge our readers who are writing us about 
setting out large plantations of strawber­ 
ries, and who want plants by the thousand 
for that purpose, to recommend fall set­ 
ting, but. as a rule, we cannot do it and be 
true to their interests. Where but a few 
hundred are wanted to start new kinds, or 
to get a little fruit next year, we recom­ 
mend setting next month, as small beds 
are properly cared for after setting and 
protected through the winter by mulching, 
hut do not recommend setting out plants 
in quantities for market purposes before 
spring, unless it be south of Virginia, 
where winters are mild and they can be 
set in November. 
September is the best 
month for fall setting of a few dozen or 
hundred plants, although we have good 
luck with October setting and even in No­ 
vember. 
But for blackberries aud rasm 
berrie8, we say most emphatically the fall 
setting is far preferable, and we propose 
setting this fall about thirty acres, driving 
over ground just before freezing weather 
begins and throwing a forkful of manure 
i over each hill as a winter protection. Our 


experience setting, both spring and fall, is 
that we get nearly double the growth the 
Aret year set in fall over the ones set in 
fall over the ones set in spring, and the fol­ 
lowing year nearly double crop—this is, if 
set this fall, they will make nearly double 
the growth next spring over those set next 
spring and in 1887 we get about double the 
crop. 
_____ 


September Work in Apiary. 
All colonies should be examined to make 
sure they have good laying queens. If not 
already done, all inferior queens should be 
destroyed and their places Ailed by queens 
raised from brood, out of the best colonies 
in the yard. The observant beekeeper will 
often And one or more colonies which do 
more and better work than the general 
average, and from these, queens should be 
reared in order to improve stock, destroying 
all such queens as do not keep their hives 
full of brood or whose bees are not good 
honey gatherers. By selection in this way 
year after year, an apiary may be brought 
up to a very high standard of productive­ 
ness and docility, even without the infusion 
of new blood. In all varieties and strains of 
bees, as amongst all our domestic animals, 
some are better than others; and, by taking 
care that only the “Attest” shall “survive 
and propagate, great improvement will cer­ 
tainly take place. 
Equnitize the colonies now by taking a 
frame of hatching brood from tho strongest 
and giving to the w eak ones. Some of the 
late swarms may be short of stores, or you 
may have taken too much from some of the 
others; all should be examined, and if in 
need should be fed a little each evening, if 
only to encourage brood-rearing, Half a 
pint or a pint of sugar and water every 
evening, or every alternate evening, wbon 
but very little honey is coming in from the 
flowers, will encourage the queen to lay 
eggs and help All the hive with young bees 
now, that will live through the winter, as it 
is the bees batched in September and Octo­ 
ber that do tho work of raising brood ami 
building up in spring. Goldenrod, asters 
and other fall flowers, buckwheat included. 
will be iu their prime, and the hives should 
be watched that the bees have storage room 
for all tliey may Iiavo the opportunity to 
gather, for, although this honey is not very 
marketable, it is as good for use in the hive 
as the earlier and whiter honey from clover 
and basswood. 
Now is a good time to buy queens from 
the regular breeders; they are usually 
abundant, and consequently cheap, and if 
it is desired to test any particular strain, 
queens purchased now' will come through 
in spring with nearly all of their own stock, 
and a fair test can then be had of a full 
year’s work, and selections made next year 
accordingly. 
I am glad to see such a good “confession” 
as M. tv. Shepard makes on page IHC in 
August 29; 130 pounds surplus to the col­ 
ony, spring count (as I understand it), is a 
very good yield, and shosvs not only a good 
season but good management and a good 
hive. 
Root’s chaff hive is a reliable wintering 
hive and a good hive for spring and fall, as 
it keeps the bees at an even tempera'ure, 
but very little affected by the changeable 
spring and fall weather. 
Friend S. asks 
about that flvo-cornered frame and its mer­ 
its for wintering. It takes more than one 
winter’s trial to establish the merits or de­ 
merits of any frame or hive. I feel sure 
thai so far as wintering is concerned', they 
will be superior to the shallow L frame. As 
I have only three of them, their success or 
failure would not very greatly affect tho 
general average. After one or two more 
winters I shall be better able to judge and 
speak from knowledge instead of theory.— 
[Ohio Farmer. 
_____ 


Erecting Ice-Houses- 
The building of ice houses Is a lal>or that 
any farmer ought to be able to perform. The 
locality should be, if possible, upon a sandy 
soil, or one so porous as to allow the water 
that comes from the waste of ice to pass off 
without the necessity of any drain which 
admits the passage of warm air. Supposing 
that the desire is to build as cheaply as 
possible, the following suggestions are 
offered: 
For the foundation, if the soil is sandy.as 
before suggested, levol the ground and lay 
down sleepers 4x4 inches square and about 
three feet apart, corresponding in extent to 
the size of the building desired. Fill be­ 
tween with sawdust flrmly packed down. 
Use old sawdust if possible, as new will 
sometimes cause some heat by fermenta­ 
tion. Cover the sleepers with boards; upon 
the foundation set up and secure to the 
sleepers studs of the height desired for the 
building and upon both sides of the studs, 
which may be 2x4 ore, as is desirable. Nail 
boards, making tight joints. Fill the space 
between the studs with 
sawdust, well 
packed, or for the want of this, tan bark. 
Over the top of lite studs spike strips of 
two-inch planks, upon which the rafters 
are to rest ; also lay upon these joists, the 
under sides of which are to be tightly 
boarded, and the whole covered thickly 
with sawdust, flrmly packed. 
Next put on the roof, which may he made 
of boards thoroughly battened or shingled. 
For ventilation when covering over head, a 
small square box may be set into a hole cut 
through tlie floor, aud sawdust and a small 
door placed in tlie gable end which can be 
opened and 
closed at pleasure. 
The 
door should be on the north side and no 
large than is absolutely necessary and made 
to At closely, and should swing out, and 
slide boards used against tho studding to 
prevent the sawdust from falling out. Set 
the house in the shade of a largo tree if pos­ 
sible. The above description is for a rough 
and cheap ice-house that any farmer ought 
to be able to built alone.—[Germantown Tel­ 
egraph._______________ 


Fall Ploughing. 
The advantages of fall ploughing for sum­ 
mer crops are twofold. The first is the ef­ 
fect of winter freezing, more perfectly 
gained by the exposure of tho upturned 
earth, unprotected, to the direct action of 
the air at a freezing temperature. This ef­ 
fect Is more noticeable on stiff clay soil 
than on sandy loams. The largo amount 
of water taken up and held by a clay soil 
will by its expansion in lreezing operate to 
divide the adhering particles oi the soil and 
thus reduce a coherent mass to a collection 
of very line particles. This is the condition 
of the soil best adapted to the growth of 
vegetation ; indeed, it is the object aud aim 
of all cultivation. 
Whatever, therefore, 
tends to pulverize the soil is, to that extent, 
an aid to cultivation. 
Another advantage of fall ploughing, and 
perhaps the principal one. is to bury the 
summer crop of vegetation while it is vet 
full of sap, and will rot and pass into the 
form of manure directly. 
To secure this 
object the ground should be ploughed be­ 
hav the frost kills the annual cropof tvceds, 
or before they die naturally from Laving 
completed their growth and perfected their 
seed. As soon us tho wheat crop is securely 
in, and before the corn demands attention, 
is the proper time to break the ground for 
the next corn and oats crop. This will em­ 
brace the latter part of September and the 
early weeks of October. In the fail plough­ 
ing it is desirable that the breaking should 
be deep, in order to bring to the surface a 
portion of the subsoil and expose it to 
tho action of 
frost ami thaw, cf air 
and 
sunshine, 
and 
thus 
convert 
it 
into arable loam 
and 
add 
it to the 
depth of the true soil. 
Small farmers 
are afraid to bring any portion of the un­ 
derlying clay to the surface, lest it impover­ 
ish their soil. In our drift soils there is but 
little danger of this. We have seen clay, 
taken from a depth of eight feet, produce a 
fair crop of oats and clover, after being ex­ 
posed throe winters and summers to atmo­ 
spheric influences. 
Fields that are fall 
ploughed should be carefully shut up from 
the treading of stock during the winter ami 
spring, ana should be prepared for tile 
spring crop by very shallow ploughing. 
Running over the ground with a two-horse 
cultivator or a spring-tooth is all the plough­ 
ing preparatory to spring planting that will 
be required. Indeed, in the cultivation of 
the crop, there siiould be no ploughing so 
deep as to disturb the vegetable matter 
turned under in the fall breaking. If it is 
suffered to rot quietly, , tho roots of the 
growing crop will not fail to And it.—[Indi­ 
ana Fanner. 


The Value of Straw. 
W hat use do you make of your straw, and 
what value do you place upon it? As it is 
“the little foxes that spoil the grapes,” so it 
is the aggregated little wastes of the farm 
that prevent the business from giving a fair 
protit. and one of these wastes more com­ 
mon than perhaps any other is in the man­ 
agement of the straw. If you will ride with 
me through the eastern counties of Indiana 
I can point out to you scores of farms on 
each of which you can count from throe to 
as high as eight straw stacks, the accumu­ 
lation of as many years, and they are lo­ 
cated here and there over tho farm, in the 
wood lot aud fields, and no use of any kind 
is made of them. I probably place a higher 
value on straw than most farmers do, for 
I believe that if it is managed as it should 
be, it will pay all the expense of hauling the 
wheat from the shock and threshing. Many 
careful tests have been made at our experi­ 
ment stations to determine the relative 
weight of straw to grain, and these show 
tile average to be about two pounds of 
straw to one of grain, ora little over sixteen 
bushels of wheat to one ton of straw. I 
utilize every pound of my straw, either for 
food or as au absorbent to add to the bulk 
and value of the manure pile, and should 
just as soon think of piling corn or hay in 
the woods and leaving it tp decay as to do 
the same with straw. 
Both chemical analysis and the experience 
of our I>est farmers show that wheat straw, 
if saved in good condition, has more than 
half the feeding value of average hay, and 
that it can lie combined with other foods, so 
as to furnish not only a cheaper but a better 
ration for cattle than an exclusive hay diet. 
I mean by this simply that an animal may 
be fed straw in connection with the richer 
nitrogenous foods, oil meal, com and bran, 
so that the cost will be less and the gain 
and condition of the animal greater than if 
it was wintered on hay alone. Cattle that run 


to a straw stack and are fed six or eight 
pounds of the above-named foods mixed 
each day will winter in better condition 
than if fed all the hay they will eat without 
grain. 
Straw pays in the additional comfort of 
the stock. Our cattle need a little out-door 
exercise each day, and it is not a good 
practice to allow them to roam over the 
farm or stand in muddy barn-yard, and by 
stacking the strate in a small, well-drained 
yard convenient to the barn, so that the 
waste from the mangers can be scattered 
over it; the waste from the straw-staek 
with this will keep tho stock dry under 
foot, and iii bright winter days the cattle 
are the picture of comfort as they stand to 
the leeward side of tile stack. Then the 
horse stable will be comforfcible and pleas­ 
ant if tho horses are furnished a generous 
lied, and the urine, instead of escaping 
through the floor, will be absorbed by the 
straw and add greatly to the value of tho 
manure. 
Never carryover a straw stack unless you 
find there is likely to be a failure of wheat 
and a shortage of straw the ensuing sum­ 
mer. I try to get all the straw' under foot in 
the barn-yard before the last of the stock go 
to pasture, and if I find the stock are not 
getting it down fast enough, I cut it down 
with a hay knife, and throw down a part of 
it at a tune and scatter it over the barn 
yard. After the cattle have gone to pasture, 
when there comes a heavy rain, all hands 
go to work aud fork the w et straw and ma­ 
nure which has accumulated daring the 
winter into flat piles four or five feet nigh, 
shaking it up and mixing it well. We then 
feed our hogs for a few days on these heaps 
so as to make the surface Ane and pack it 
enough to prevent the escape of ammonia. 
In from two to four weeks it is ready for a 
second turning, and the wotterjit is at the 
time the better. This second turning fits it 
for top-dressing the wheat or grass land, as 
it will be Ane enough so as not to interfere 
with the use of the drill. 
Another use of straw which I think would 
be profitable, is mulching tho wheat with 
it. If you have a field of wheat which lias 
not made growth enough to protect the 
roots, and have an old straw stack, the first 
time the ground freezes enough to bear the 
team, scatter a light coating of straw over 
it, and I think you will find it a profitable 
way to use it, as it not only protects from 
freezing and thawing, lint also fertilizes to 
some extent. In conclusion, let me say. 
utilize sour straw in some way. There is a 
mine of wealth suffered to go to waste by 
neglecting it.—[Waldo F. Brown in Indiana 
Farmer. 


The Treatment of Sod in the Fall. 
In the ordinary rotation of the farm, sod 
land is usually ploughed for corn. Opin­ 
ions differ in regard to the advantage, or 
otherwise, of tile fall ploughing of sod. The 
truth of the matter is that, like all other 
farm work, this depends very much upon 
circumstances. One of these is the manner 
in which the ploughing is done. If the dry, 
bare sod is ploughed under roughly, and so 
left until 
spring, 
when 
it 
is 
cross­ 
ploughed ana the sod cut un into pieces 
and turned this way and that, and for 
Hie greater part reversed, the work had 
certainly been better left undone. 
This 
way of treating sod, too common, we 
are sorry to say, is a most mischievous one, 
and leaves the land in a wretched plight 
for corn planting. Tho better way is to 
spread what manure is ready for the laud 
and leave it until November, and then turn 
the whole under with an even and regular 
lap furrow. If this is well done it leaves 
the soil in the very best condition for spring 
work. The furrow slices lie with the ma­ 
nure between them, while tho manure is 
not buried under the sod; but both stand­ 
ing in part on edge, allow the air to 
permeate 
through 
the 
crevices, and 
cause 
thorough 
decomposition. 
Tho 
crests of the ridges break down by the 
action of frosts, ana the land is gradually 
consolidated by settlement through Hie 
winter. When the harrow is passed over 
the land in Hie spring, the Ane manure, and 
the soil, and the decayed sod, are thor­ 
oughly mixed on the surface, leaving a 
mass of plant food below, as deep as tho 
land had been ploughed. The roots of the 
young corn plants And food wherever they 
penetrate the soil, and an abundance of it 
within reach to carry them to the end of the 
growing season. In the culture of every crop, 
very much depends upon the preparation 
of tile soil, but this is most especially truo 
as regards corn, which occupies tho ground 
for only about three months, How neces­ 
sary then it is to provide a store of food for 
this cpwp, of the right kind, in the right 
place, and in sufficient quantity to supply 
its urgent necessities. 
One of the most 
effective ways of making this requisite pro­ 
vision is to make the most of the sod by 
treating it at this season in the manner 
here described. 


Thoughts on the Feeding of Swine. 
Feeding animals for profit is a science. 
It must be conducted according to well­ 
established rules. Not that the proceeding 
must he managed with the precision and 
exactness of a demonstration in geometry 
or the running of a perfect machine; but. 
as tho National Live Stock Journal ex­ 
presses it, there are certain principles in 
feeding pigs which are of great simplicity, 
and which should be regarded with extreme 
care, whether or not equal Caro is taken in 
the selection of the food. There is nothing 
more important than that pigs should be 
fed regularly, and whether the supply is 
given twice, three times or four times daily, 
it should invariably be at the same hours. 
There is entirely too much carelessness iii 
feeding. Slovenliness, irregularity, impure 
feed. tilth, etc., will no more succeed in hog 
feeding than damaged lumber and in­ 
capable workmanship will result in the 
erection oi a good dwelling. It is believed 
by a large class of people, says the authority 
above quoted, that it is one of Hie simplest 
things tit the world to feed a pig; anti the 
bare idea of conducting a system of feeding 
upon anything approaching scientific prin­ 
ciples is to them the height of absurdity. 
There is, however, no better method of test­ 
ing the truth of what science, combined 
with practice, has taught us than Hie con­ 
duct of an experiment with pigs of a simi­ 
lar race and age upon two systems of feed­ 
ing—the one being in accordance with the 
common, and, we might almost add, ig­ 
norantly applied, method; and the other 
consistent with the principles which a 
thoughtful study of the subject has laid 
down. In pig feeding there are many things 
to consider, more particularly now that it is 
most difficult to feed them to profit, in spite 
of Hie lower price of grain. Foods which 
are used for tho purpose are numerous, and, 
in many senses of the word, extremely 
good; hut, in order to obtain remunerative 
and rapid results, a feeder should make 
himself acquainted with their constituents, 
with the relative quantities required ter the 
purpose of sustaining tho animals, for 
maintaining their growth, and for produc­ 
ing fat. Just as there are certain foods, ad­ 
mirable in their way, upon which a human 
bi'ing could not long exist, so there are 
foods which, when given judiciously, are 
useful to pigs, hut which, without the addi­ 
tion of other substances, would not only 
tail to increase their weight, however large 
the quantity given, but would prove insuffi­ 
cient to maintain a healthy condition. 
There is no domestic animal which feeds 
so rapidly its tho pig, and probably none 
which so imperfectly masticates its food. 
This being the case, it is still more neces­ 
sary that the food should be of a digestible 
nature, or that it should be given in such a 
form as will make a smaller demand upon 
the digestive organs of tho animal, and en­ 
able it to appropriate tile nutritive portions 
with a minimum of loss. It should not be 
forgotten that the solo end of pig breeding 
is to obtain a large quantity of meat of a 
good quality in as short a space as possible. 
Tho greatest quantity cannot, be obtained 
without green food and suitable feeding, 
nor can we expect quality without a com­ 
bination of good feeding and management. 
In consequence, perhaps, of the common 
custom of keeping pigs in sties, many 
persons are under the impression that they 
neither need exercise nor green food; and. 
indeed, it is often forgotten that the pig is a 
grazing animal. It is a fact, however, that 
there is no domestic animal upon the farm 
which pays better for liberty upon the 
pasture; and it may be laid down as a prac­ 
tical truth that the pig breeder and feeder 
who grazes his breeding stock, as well as 
the young stock intended for fattening, will 
meet with a much larger meed of success 
than those whose animals are regularly 
confined to the sty, no matter how careful­ 
ly they are managed or how admirably 
they are fed. It has been 
said 
that, 
as the object of a pig’s life 
is 
suc­ 
cessful fattening, if 
lie fails 
in that 
his life is a failure. Providing the animal 
is of a good breed, and is healthy, such a re­ 
sult could scarcely be brought about, unless 
by bad feeding and management. It is, 
nevertheless, a fact that, in the past few 
years, many practical breeders have lost 
money by their pigs notwithstanding tho 
care with which they have fed them; but, 
as a general rule, however had the market 
may De, there are always persons who, pur­ 
suing a practical system, are able to make 
a successful return where their neighbors 
lose money upon every pig which they put 
up to feed. . . . In practice it has been 
found that a mixed ration not only suits the 
constitution of the pig very much better 
than any other, but that it goes much fur­ 
ther, especially if it is given in a warm state. 
Experiments have also shown another 
fault iii the system of feeding entirely upon 
one class of food. The digestive organs of 
the animal are unequal to the extraction of 
the whole of its nutritive properties; and, 
as in the case of mail, it has been found 
that at least 50 per cent, is sometimes 
passed through Hie system into the manure 
without having benefited the animal iii the 
slightest degree. Boussingault, w hose rep­ 
utation as a scientist places his opinion in a 
very high position, found, from a number 
of experiments which he mado with pigs: 
I, that pigs fattened upon a mixed ration 
contained more fat than that which they had 
received in their ration; t, that pigs fed ex­ 
clusively upon potatoes produced no more 
fat than was contained in their food; 
3, that food which, given alone, have 
not the faculty of developing tat, acquire 
that faculty in an astonishing manner when 
fat is added to them, although fat given 
alono produces inanition; 4, that fat-pro­ 


ducing rations, which only contain a mini­ 
mum of fat, are always rich in nitrogenous 
properties. Nor is it necessary, in feeding, 
that the trough should be. filled, although 
it is a common supposition, especially in 
tho country, that a man is a liberal, and, 
consequently, a good feeder, if a consider­ 
able quantity of meal is found remaining in 
tim trough when Hie animal has satisfied 
itself and has lain down to sleep. It is 
a fixed rule with all who have mas­ 
tered tho 
question, 
to give no more 
than 
can 
he 
properly 
eaten. 
Like 
every 
other 
beast, 
a 
pig 
prefers 
fresh food, whether in a sweet or sour state, 
from the swill tub. The trough, also, should 
not he filled from one end when a number 
of pigs are confined in the same sty. In 
such a case tho strongest will always get 
nearest to the feeder and obtain the largest 
quantity of the thickest food. leaving tho 
thinnest to find its way to the bottom of the 
trough, where it is greedily consumed 
by the weakest pigs, which really need 
the best. It has been frequently urged 
by old feeders that good food is compar­ 
atively thrown away upon fatting pigs if 
they are not groomed or kept in a thor­ 
oughly clean state. Some persons have 
gone so far as to say that a daily groom­ 
ing is as valuable as an additional quantity 
of food; 
and that, moreover, 
it fre­ 
quently answers to oil the coats of pigs, 
both to prevent annoyance from vermin 
and to promote a feeling of satisfaction 
in the animals. Water, again, is a1 most nec­ 
essary in all cases where pigs are confined; 
and if it is absolutely pure, so much the 
better for their health. 
There is, however, 
an additional reason why it should be pro­ 
vided in sufficient quantity. In spite of the 
supposed preference of the pig for mud lie 
invariably enjoys a bath in clean water, 
when it is provided for him in a basin in 
ids sty; and there is no doubt that clean­ 
liness tints promoted assists in Hie proper 
assimilation of food.—[Kansas Farmer. 


F acts to be Remembered. 
The red raspberry propagates itself rapid­ 
ly by sending up numerous sprout-sui kers 
from their roots, while the black-cap, when 
allowed to grow without pruning, produces 
large, slender canes, too slender to support 
themselves in an upright ,position,and droop 
so much that by August or September the 
ends will be found trailing on the ground. 
If at this season the ends are weighted with 
small stones or clods to prevent agitation 
by the wind, they will take root iii a few 
days, and form what arc known as “tip 
plants.” Thus plants will form on tho 
branches that push out on all sides as soon 
a.s the tips touch the ground. When these 
tips have become rooted, which may bo 
easily determined by a slight pull on tho 
cane, they may he cut from the mother 
plant, taking off about a foot of the old wood 
for convenience in handling. When plant­ 
ed out. this old wood may bo allowed to re­ 
main till tile young plant has made suffi­ 
cient growth to mark its locality. 
Professor L. B. Arnold, in speaking of 
uses for surplus fruit, says that apples can 
be utilized as food for stock as well as food 
for man. For serving as a condiment, as 
well as a direct food, they are as valuable 
as an equal weight of roots. Thq dried 
waste of evaporating houses makes an ex­ 
cellent food for milch cows. It increases 
the flow of milk, gives a fine flavor to milk 
and butter, and contributes to healthful­ 
ness. It has a feeding value equal to 45 
per cent, of an equal weight of corn meal. 
The Breeder’s Gazette earnestly advo­ 
cates the building of shelters for stock. 
even in tho sections where tho winters are 
open . id mild. 
Figures show that Hie 
lo sesiu stock from exposure are not always 
largest in Hie coldest countries, lint in those 
sections where cattle receive little atten­ 
tion, and where chilling rains take the 
place of severely cold weather. In the New 
England States the annual losses of cattle 
from disease, stress of weather, and other 
like causes, amounts to but 2 per cent., ac­ 
cording to the Department of Agriculture. 
In the gulf States, where very little provi­ 
sion is made for animal comfort, the loss 
amounts to 8 percent. Alter all. it is not 
against the "cold snaps” that cattle need 
protection, so muck as against the ordinary 
stormy weather that comes along at almost 
any time. The cold and drizzling rains that 
make the winters in some parts of the South 
so unpleasant, even for human beings, are 
vcty discomforting to stock. When the 
skin is continually wet there is a constant 
lass of heat, that tells rapidly upon animal 
vitality. A healthy man can stay out in 
cold weather and enjoy tho clear, crisp air, 
but a dull, eating rain fills him with dis­ 
comfort, and is sure to drive him under 
cover. 
The month of September is one of the 
best for seeding down new lawns. Tho 
earlier it is done Hie better, but any time 
during this month wall do. A good lawn is 
the foundation for all garden improvements 
about the dwelling. W ithout this all other 
work will be comparatively worthless. 
Having dug or ploughed tho ground deep, 
and finely pulverized it with tho harrow or 
rake, and given it a smooth and even sur­ 
face, it can be sowed with seed of Ken­ 
tucky blue grass or red-top, or a mixture 
of both, or, which is still better, with a 
mixture known as lawn grass seed. Four 
bushels to the acre is the proper quantity. 
Sow the seed evenly at a time when the air 
is still, and then lightly rake in, and after­ 
wards pass a light or madiutn-weight roller 
over it. The seed will germinate rapidly, 
a good growtli of grass will be made during 
the fall, and the next summer will show a 
thick, close sward. 
A strict economy on the part of farmers 
would require the accumulation of absorb­ 
ents for stable use. Peat is recommended, 
and in fact is said to possess the power of 
absorbing nearly four times Hie amount of 
liquid matter that leaves can. 
But there 
is this objection to the use of peat, especi­ 
ally with dairy animals, for the reason 
that as soon as it becomes wet it is little if 
any less filthy than the manure itself. Sand 
is neat for such use, but possesses compara­ 
tively little absorptive power. 
Chopped 
straw and leaves serve a good purpose, and 
a good KupDly of the latter should be pro­ 
vided when they are falling. 
Bone meal ana crushed shells may be 
used generously in feeding fowls. That is, 
if tho crushed oyster shells and granulated 
bones are mixed and placed in abox inside 
the hen-house, w here the birds can have 
access to these articles freely, they will eat 
of them no more than they need, If these 
are mixed with Hie food given, eelier with 
the dry grains or in the soft mash, much of 
both is wasted, to say nothing of tho addi­ 
tional trouble caused in preparing it thus. 
Fowls devour no more of the oyster-shelI 
particles than tiiov naturally require to as­ 
sist digestion and to help in forming the 
shells of eggs. Of pounded bones they will 
eat more; but if both are left where they 
can always get them bandy, they will not 
cat too much of either for their good. 
The Scottish Agricultural Gazette says 
tho external symptoms of fluke in sheep 
are: A wasting condition, skin loose and 
flabby, sometimes spotted yellow or black, 
with a peculiar crackling sound when 
handled. After death, insects called flukes 
will be found in Hie liver. When it has 
fairly set in rot is incurable. In the early 
stages tho sheep may bo, fattened. Feeding 
vegetable charcoal is said to be a cure, one- 
half drachm sulphate of iron, and one and 
one-half drachm common salt should be 
given daily, mixed in the food. 
We have met with the following cheap 
inode for painting out-door structures: 
Make four gallons of paste of rye flour, 
like the paste used for papering rooms, and 
then mix in one gallon of common oil paint. 
This will cover as much surface as live gal­ 
lons of paint alone. For the second coat 
add two gallons of oil. and three for tho 
third. These three coats will last about as 
long as three coats of oil paint. A good 
paint for brick, is made of frosh lime wash 
and sulphate of zinc. 
Henry Ives thinks nothing more import­ 
ant to successful and easy potato digging 
than keeping the crop perfectly clear of 
weeds. Secondly, ho drives a wagon be­ 
tween rows, and his men pull up several 
rows 
of tops clean, 
and draw them 
to litter the barnyard for 
future ma­ 
nure. 
Thirdly, 
he 
runs 
a 
cultivator 
once between 
rows, 
sinking 
Hie rear 
te e th well into Hie soil, leaving a narrow 
ridge, which is easily broken up in taking 
out the tubers with a potato hook. The 
held is left perfectly clean and mellow, and 
winter rye may bo immediately sown, and 
give good early soiling next spring, orgreen 
manure by ploughing under, or a good crop 
of grain for grinding and feeding domestic 
animals, worth twice as much as oats. 
Several new cotton-pickers have been 
invented of late. Some of them seem to 
give fair satisfaction; hut most require 
hand-picking after them. Tho work of a 
cotton-picker will probably never he more 
satisfactory that of amilking machine. Tile 
human hand is best adapted to sud) work. 
There are some thoughtful Southern men, 
who claim that tho introduction of machin­ 
ery of this kind into tile cotton field would 
change the character of cotton culture. Tlie 
great, army of ’pickers” would find them­ 
selves without work, and the small cotton 
growers would be eventually forced out of 
the business to a certain extent. They 
would be forced, for self-support, to take 
up mixed husbandry, which is the very 
thing the South needs. 
A great number of sheep ha e been sold 
and slaughtered this year, and it is believed 
that with tlie returning of better times and 
prices next your, the price if wool anti 
sheep will advance. 
At sheep .shearing at Decatur, Midi., a 
ram belonging to E. Sanford, though weigh­ 
ing but ninety-one and a half pounds, 
sheared a fleece 
weighing 
twenty-two 
pounds. 
Keep a few sheep on the farm, if not 
many. Wool will always bring cash at 
some price, and it comes off when there is 
little else to sell. Mutton always sells well, 
and is always good for the table. 
Lampblack mixed with strong vinegar is 
said to make a paint for marking sheep 
that will not injure the wool, and will re­ 
main for a year. It is wortli trying. Tar 
and paint are both blotching and difficult 
to scourlfrom the wool. 
A pound of mutton can he raised as 
cheaply as a pound of beef or pork, and is 
worth equally as much in the market, while 
tho wool is clear gain. Use thoroughbred 
males of any of the popular breeds, and in 
a few years your sheep will be a source of 
pride as well as of profit. 


TREE CULTURE. 


Prentice Mulford’s Paper Be­ 
fore the ForestryCongress. 


A Contrast Between Paris Boulevards 
and Hew York Streets and Squares. 


Weeds in America Which Become 
Prized Exotics in Europe, 


driver noticed two bundles in Hie corner 
of the car near Hie door. He put on tho 
brakes and investigated the bundles, and 
found that iii one was carefully wrapped a 
pretty girl baby, who crowed gleefully when 
lie picked lier up. Iii the other bundle was 
a set of new baby clothes of good material. 
The baby is at police headquarters. 


C A S T O FF D ICERS. 


At yesterday’s session of the Forestry 
Congress in this city Mr. Prentice Millford 
read the following paper, which was re­ 
ceived with deserved applause and attracted 
much attention: 
New York City today, as regards trees and 
vegetation, is practically a desert. Would 
not any territory of the size of Manhattan 
Island, intersected with high ridges of rock, 
instead of barren ridges of brick. iron, stone 
and mortar, having treeless gullies between 
in place of streets, he called a desert? Can 
a 
few 
parks compensate for this al>- 
sence 
of vegetation, 
where 
there 
is 
no foliage to shade, no foliage to ab­ 
sorb injurious emanations from so many 
sources, no foliage lo imbue the heated air 
(or what passes for air in New York) with 
its life and health giving quality? Paris 
shades its boulevards with trees, and places 
tinder them benches for the People’s con­ 
venience. The hundreds of thousands of 
trees which make of Paris a city in a forest 
are under municipal care. New York cuts 
down a street tree under the slightest pre­ 
text, and cultivates in their place telegraph 
and barbers’ poles. 
Paris places about every tree trunk a per­ 
forated plate of iron to allow access of light 
and air to tho roots, a necessity for the 
tree’s healthy growth. It is almost a misery 
to see in many of our Northern cities trees 
forcing their way up through brick or stone 
pavements, and showing by Hie distorted 
and knobby growth at or near tho root how 
thor are stifled and hampered. Because a 
tree has a life of its own, circulation of its 
own, lungs of its own—an organization in 
fact analagous to our own, and it may not 
be for us positively to declare that it has 
not a sensitiveness of its own. 
To Hie 
thoughtful, investigation is disclosing more 
and mote resemblance and relationship 
between all forms of visible m atter—be­ 
tween what we term animate and inanimate 
things—between plant, insect, animal, man, 
and when, as Sir John Lubbock shows us, 
that tribes of ants 
Keep Ant Cow* and*Mllk Them, 
and standing armies of soldiers to protect 
their cities, is it not possible that even a 
tree may feel and suffer? 
The city of Oakland, opposite San Fran­ 
cisco, was located in one of the most beauti­ 
ful live oak forests in America. It covered 
an area of several square miles. 
These 
trees are relatively low, umbrella shaped, 
and the branches have a tendency to in­ 
cline to a gentle angle from the trunk to­ 
ward the ground. Even American “enter­ 
prise,” which oft times involves a great 
deal of vandalism, said thirty odd years 
ago: “Let us spare this forest, and build 
our houses under it.” So they did. But 
when I left fifteen years ago I noticed with 
sorrow a tendency to remove many of these 
trees if they stood in the owner’s way. 
“Standing in tho way” m ight mean that 
some noble tree, the growth of centuries, 
interferes with Hie erection of a woodshed. 
I have seen men after locating a building 
sikh in some of our beautiful Northern 
groves, cut down all the thriving hickories 
and oaks growing about and replace them 
with exotics, whose feeble attempt to grow, 
aud generally sickly appearance, added to 
tho mutilated stumps of the slain trees, 
gavo tho place Hie appearance of an ar­ 
borescent out-door hospital filled with vic­ 
tims. partly of a plague, 
T artly o f it Rattle, 
To this class of people, a tree, like the tra­ 
ditional prophet, is of no honor in its own 
country. To be of the greatest value the 
tree (like a lady’s bonnet) must be imported, 
and imported to the very land and to re­ 
place tho very growth the varied and in- 
mitable hues of whose autumnal foliage 
excel 
in grand display of color any­ 
thing 
the ti .des 
can 
produce — save 
their 
sunrises 
and 
sunsets — and 
these we may by license of poetic fancy 
consider to be sought bv our autumn 
leaves and so transferred from heaven to 
earth. Indeed, a native tree with some 
ranks as a weed, and in some minds there 
exists a vast difference betwixt the “weed” 
and the “flower,” though in beauty the so­ 
called ’weed’s” blossom may far excel that 
of the flower. 
Working on a hank of dirt, in a California 
claim, one day, I said of a very pretty blos­ 
som overhanging tho edge which we had 
undermined and was just ready fall, “That s 
a pretty flower.” “That’s no flower,” said 
my partner, contemptuously; 
“th at’s a 
weed.” So it was—in his estimation. Yet, 
I must confess myself an equal partner in 
this guilt. In England, our common mullen 
is an imported rarity, and is cultivated as a 
“flower. 
Walking in a lady s garden tit Hie out­ 
skirts of London oil one occasion I saw a 
mullen in blossom among the otherflowers, 
and without saying by your leave, so strong 
was tho force of habit and opinion, that I 
laid hands on it and pulled it up. 
Tho 
lady’s look of surprise showed me some­ 
thing was wrong. 
I said in extenuation: 
“Why, I thought it was a weed. 
It is in America I” 
and a moment after it occurred to me that 
these were the very words of my partner in 
California years previous, and for which, in 
mind, I had so severely criticised him, and 
by comparison ranked myself so much his 
superior in point of appreciation for Nature’s 
beauties. 
I say hero, ladies and gentlemen, as so 
often I have occasion to say to myself: 
“Let him (or her) that standeth take hoed 
lest lie (or she) fall ” 
In 1851 tlie “pioneers” of California 
found a tree iii tire “Big Tree grove” 90 foot 
iii circumference, 30 feet in diameter, and 
over JOO feet in height. Fully to realize 
the size of tins mass of wo >d, you need to 
cut strings that length, and you may find 
after measuring through your rooms that 
it will he necessary to' go out of doors to 
complete the 
survey. 
Well, 
American 
“enterprise” looked on this vast monument 
of the ages and said, “There’s money in it. 
We’ll cut it down, skin it, and exhibit the 
hark abroad for a price, to prove that we 
are the biggest nation on the face of the 
earth, and what Americans can do in tree 
building when they set about it.” It could 
not be cut with axes. You can’t chop a 
mountain of wood down with an axe, so they 
bored it down. 
They had augers made 
for the purpose over thirty feet long, 
and with these they bored lengthways 
ami crossways until tho trunk was cut 
clean In two. But still the gigantic column 
sat firm like a monument on its pedestal. 
Then they drove wedge after wedge in the 
over-widening crack, and so at last toppled 
the wonder over. Yet some of those very 
men talked years afterward about what 
they 
had done in "developing the re­ 
sources” of the State of California. They 
had destroyed lier biggest tree. Some of 
those had an indistinct impression that 
they had a hand in growing that tree. 
W hen last at the big tree grove. I noticed 
that some of the largest trees were named 
after men prominent in tho State—men 
whose immortal ivy of fame might last 
twenty, nerltaps forty, years iii tins land of 
ours, where reputations come And go with 
an interesting rapidity and fleeting bril­ 
liancy. 
Certainly these men were honored— 
whether the trees felt they were it’s hard to 
tell—though in all tile solemn grandeur of 
the grove, where stand these majestic liv­ 
ing columns, unbroken by branch for IOO 
feet, their bases full and clear to sigiit, un­ 
interrupted by any growth of underbrush, 
their tops forming of foliage a roof quite 
shutting out the sunlight, sad voices seemed 
to whisper: “And have we come to this, to 
spend 3000 years in growing to be obliged 
to have tacked on us in black letters the 
name of a man whose body has lasted hut 
forty years, and whose local fame has not 
borne the test of a defeat for the nomina­ 
tion of State senator?” 


A Very Natural Mistake. 
[D rake’s T rav eler’s M agazine.] 
A gentleman who had just arrived from 
Boston last Sunday evening dropped into a 
church on his way to a hotel while the min 
ister was describing the glories of heaven. 
“Must be a beautiful place,” whispered a 
man in the same pew. 
"Beautiful I” replied the Bostonian; “beau­ 
tiful is no name for it. I left there this 
morning.” 
M 
"Left heaven this morning?” said his 
amazed neighbor. 
“Heaven? Is he aescribing heaven?” 
"Certainly.” 
^ 
“Well, I’ll be everlastingly Americanized 
if I didn’t think lie was describing Boston. 


End of a Domestic Debating Society. 
[.G reensburg Press.] 
A young man of this place, recently mar­ 
ried, suggested to his wife that they should 
argue some question frankly and fully ev­ 
ery morning in order to learn more of each 
other. The first question happened to be. 
“W hether a woman could bt' expected to 
get along without a hat,” and lie took the 
affirmative; and when he was last seen Le 
had climbed into aliay-loft and was pulling 
the ladder after him. 


Left the Baby in the Car. 
[flew York Sun.I 
After a stout man had jumped off a Chris- 
topl er street bob-tail car iu Seventeenth 
street, near Third avenue, last night, the 


A Q ueer I*rore«» W hereby One M ay Bi 
P n r r h n a r d f o r n D o lla r , 
[B altim ore H erald.] 
An old man and a young girl entered a 
Calvert-street barbershop, and asked if the 
bosses had any old plug hats they didn’t 
want. 
“What do you want them for?” the old 
man was asked. 
Block ’em over and 6oll 'em; great de. 
rnand for old plug hats when 
they’re 
blocked.” 
He got two, which the little girl placed in 
a bag, and afterward left the place. They 
journeyed to a basement in Harrison street, 
where a number of men and women were at 
work burnishing "ola plugs.” and getting 
them in condition for the blocks and steam- 
ing-room. Iii tho show-case of the store over­ 
head were a number of silk tiles, Hie best 
one being priced at $1, and the worst atlialf 
that sum. The old man was full of busi­ 
ness, but stopped long enough to tell a pur­ 
chaser that ho was doing a good business, 
blocking old plug hats which had been dis­ 
carded, and selling them to persons who 
have a weakness for silk tiles, but who can­ 
not afford to pay 85 for them. 
“I came from Cincinnati ’boutsix months 
ago, and since I’ve been here I’ve sold over 
fifty plugs to persons in this city. 
A silk 
hat is a canopy that men about town have 
a liking for; they are lost without a silk 
tile, and pinch themselves to get one. 
No 
m atter how battered they are by being 
kicked about in alleys and back yards, I can 
make them as good as new in eighteen 
hours. Since the gamblers have been plac­ 
ing in hard luck I’ve been doing pretty 
well. Oh! yes; a gambler must have a silk 
tile. 
They wouldn’t patronize me at all 
if 
they had money to go elsewhere; 
but if they can get a silk 
tile 
for 
81 
instead of 
85, 
they 
are 
saving 
money. It. galls them, but they can’t do 
without the silk hat. A gambler must save 
a1! the money ho can now, for they say that 
the winter is going to he very cold.” 
“ Whore do you get the hats?" 
"Find ’em in alleys, back yards, swill- 
barrets, etc. All I want is to get em. and 
in a short time I’ll have them looking as 
good as new. When I can’t find ’em I go ta 
the stores and buy several hundred for 
about ten cents apiece.” 
“How can you buy them at sucli a small 
outlay.” 
"When a man buys a new one he don’t 
want his old one, does he? Then tie gives 
it to Hie batman and he throws it into a 
closet In time they accumulate. I don’t 
cater to millionnaires :only men want a plug 
hat and haven’t got $5 to pay for one.” 
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THE WOMAN’S HOUR. 


A ll About Fall Hats 


Bonnets. 
and 


Skidder Cape Patterns— Child’s Draw­ 


ers With Waist and Knitted Skirt. 


Good Yeast and Good Bread-Making 


—Correspondence. 


Do you know how your bonnet frame? aro 
made? Investigations on the subject of fall 
styles led to a discovery of the method of 
manufacture, the other day, and though 
very simple the process was found to be 
extremely interesting. 
The place visited 
was a largo manufactory where, during 
the early spring months, bales and bales of 
straw braid is worked up into scores, hun­ 
dreds and thousands of hats and bonnets 
for women and children. During the sum­ 
mer the place is a sort of infirmary for 
•ged and diseased head gear, and is .popu­ 
larly known as a ‘‘bleachery ; while iii 
the 
autumn the 
establishment 
once 
more bends its energies 
to .the 
task 
of providing suitable head-cpvenngs for the 
feminine portion of humanity. It was Hie 
making of the stiff black frames, to he 
variously clothed upon with velvet, plush, 
cloth, etc., that the writer witnessed. It 
was in a large upper room, down one side 
of which was a long row of iron stands. 
Standing by small supports oil these were 
metal shapes, copies of prevailing modes, 
and these were kept hot by gas-jets burning 
beueatb. Above were other metal shapes 
like the blocks below, only hollow, and 
capable of being pressed down over tile lat­ 
ter by means of a lever worked by the foot 
of the operator. 
Tile upper halves of 
the moulds were also kept not by a fiery 
wreath of gas-jets which encircled them 
like a unique trimming. On a table near 
by lay squares of black buckram which had 
been moistened with water to make them 
pliable and bring out the sizing. A work­ 
man lakes one of those squares and lays it 
over the metal block, Another workman 
on the other side of the press takes hold of 
the two opposite corners, and the two pull 
the buckram down over the block. Then 
one puts fiis foot on the lever and the upper 
shape comes down, pressing the cloth into 
shape. 
This process is then repeated, 
and the 
second 
time the 
hot 
upper 
block 
remains 
ovor 
the 
lower, 
and 
by its lieut and weight presses the buckram 
between firmly into the required form. Tile 
edges are pulled up over tho outside of the 
mould to form the brim of the hat, and are 
secured by a stout cord which is tied about 
the block from side to side of the press, 
resting in a crease made and provided for it. 
which defines tho upper or outer edge of 
the brim. The whole stays quietly in igni­ 
tion for a few minutes, while the workmen 
?;o on to the next messes and start other 
rallies. On coming back to number one 
tile cord is loosened, the upper part of the 
block is lifted and the stiff, finn hat frame 
taken out. When tho ragged edges are 
trimmed away and a wire stitched lightly 
into place around the brim, the hat or bon­ 
net frame is ready for the market. 
One of the novelties for this season is a 
stockinet hat, which is sometimes com­ 
pleted at tlie time the frame is made. When 
the buckram frame is ready, under ordi­ 
nary circumstances, to be removed from 
the press, it is instead brushed over with 
thin Hour paste, after which a square of 
the stockinet is stretched over it and the 
hot frame above comes down, pressing it 
into position over the buckram, w here it 
soon dries into place. These stockinet hats 
cornein all colors, and satin, velvet, plush 
or fancy cloth of any kind is stamped on 
the frames in the same way. Hats and bon­ 
nets of this sort are usually finished with a 
velvet brim and can be made to match any 
snit if desired. 
The prevailing shapes among hats this 
season are walking hats and turbans, 
though a few large, wide-brimmed felt hats 
are seen, for there is a certain class of peo­ 
ple who always will have those shapes. 
Hie crowns are tall, and for the most part i 
large and square. Unless carefully trimmed 
they are apt to look overpowering. Tile bon­ 
nets do not vary very much from the small, 
close capote shape lo which we are now so 
well accustomed, and of 
which boston 
women, at least, aro so fond. Tile differ­ 
ence between these and those of last season 
lies 
principally 
in 
the 
matter 
and 
method of trimming. The materials used 
are extremely varied, and on both hats and 
bonnets they are usually massed in front in 
such a way as to give a high and narrow 
effect. Felt, velvet and cloth are the most 
popular foundations, and upon these are 
placed all sorts of rich and gorgeous things; 
beads of all sorts are greatly used, pearl, 
glass, jet, lead, and the large wooden 
‘rosary” beads, as well as a great variety of 
small ornaments which corno under the 
generic title of ‘‘nail-heads,” and are of 
metal, steel, 
brass, 
bronze, silver, etc. 
These edge the brims of hats and bonnets, 
and are also placed as a band about 
tlie crown. 
Silver and gold cords and 
passementerie are also used in the same 
way. both silver and gold tinsel appears to 
tic in great favor. There are many varieties 
of loosely woven stuffs, many of them made 
like stockinet, in which tinsel threads and 
stripes alternate with silk or wool. Some 
of these are not unlike the material called 
tricotine last season. 
Wool laces appear, 
both plain and with tinsel threads, and in 
all colors. A novelty is embroidery in gay 
colors on strips of firm wool cloth. I he 
edges of this are cut away as in tile case of 
Hamburg embroidery, and the strip plaited 
up into fan-shaped 
trimmings for the 
front of hats. Plushes of long pile have 
tinsel 
threads 
and 
loops 
woven 
in, and a wool plush or "boucle” goods 
shows the same. Velvet iii the web or as 
ribbon is plain, plaided, striped, chocked, 
shaded and embroidered with metals. A 
good many fancy silk and satin ribbons are 
shown; some have a tiny picot edge like 
the ribbons our grandmothers wore; others 
show a stripe or fancy pattern on one side, 
or little figures all over the surface. Wool 
etamine ribbons are plain or striped, edgod 
with plush, or embroidered in small me­ 
tallic designs. Moire or watered ribbon, 
V'ith a narrow band of velvet on tho edge, 
is very pretty indeed. Whole birds, breasts 
and wings are more popular now than last 
season. Some of these are tremendously 
large, great owls’ heads, with a back­ 
ground as largo as a turkey feather fan; 
gulls’ heads and breasts, with long plumy 
aigrettes of heron’s feathers and very large 
wings. One lovely thing seen was a wreath 
of fifteen or twenty tiny yellowish birds, 
mounted iii so lifelike a way that one felt 
constrained to lay a caressing finger upon 
them w’hile regretting their untimely tak­ 
ing off. 
At the fall opening to the trade of a large 
wholesale house in this city the other day, 
some extremely pretty hats and bonnets 
were shown, many of them trimmed with 
the materials described above. 
A mode-colored stockinet walking hat 
had loops of grosgrain ribbon the same 
shade iii front, mingled with brown velvet 
and tiny wings of the lighter color, the 
whole mass having the prescribed high and 
narrow effect. 
'lins stockinet hat was 
not made in the manufactory, like those 
described above. 
In this the stockinet 
part was knit or woven separate, and 
shaped 
like a skull 
cap, which 
was 
afterwards drawn on over a buckram 
frame. 
Tile 
stockinet 
caps 
come 
in 
many colors, and a woman who has a little 
ingenuity in millinery matters can buy her 
hat frame and a stockinet cover, put the 
latter in position, cover the brim with vel­ 
vet of the same or some contrasting color, 
arrange some ribbon loops and wrings in 
front, aud presto I she has a new and fash­ 
ionable hat. 
A very simple and genteel little capote 
was of dark mushroom-colored felt. Around 
the edge was a wrinkled roll of brown vel­ 
vet. larger at the top than along the sides. 
At top and in front w as a large bow formed 
of loops of watered ribbon, edged with a 
narrow stripe of brown velvet A pin with 
a single large Hornell pearl was put through 
the knot, and there were strings of the rib­ 
bon. 
Another small capote was of brown velvet 
embroidered with a small raised figure in 
gold thread. The edge of the small brim 
was finished with a double row of small, 
bronze, shell-shaped ornaments, put on arf 
as to overlap in scale lashion. On top was 
a bird of soft, yellowish-brown hues, with a 
feathery aigrette, sot in loops of ribbon 
satin on one side and gros-grain on the 
other, which also formed the strings. 
"Tams” of velvet and felt aye to be worn 
this winter, and one gorgeous structure 
was of red velvet, the crown quite high, and 
the brim 
formed 
of 
two 
rows 
of 
loose plaitings of 
the 
same, 
beaded 
with 
a narrow 
cross-way 
band. 
In 
front 
was 
a 
breast-like 
mass 
of 
Huffy brown feathers, in the middle of 
which nestled two or three tiny little birds. 
These held still long enough for our artist 
to take their pictures by the way. 
A perfect little gem of a white bonnet 
had the top of the crown covered with a 
fine, white albatross cloth, which was al­ 
most concealed with embroidery in chenille 
and wool lioss mingled with silver threads. 
A band of plush surrounded the crovn, and 
the little roll of plush which forned the 
brim was seemingly wound with a suing of 
tiny white pearls. White satin ribbm with 
a picot edge, oriental lace and an ligrette 
of creatn-oolored 
feathers 
formed the 
trimming in front. 
Tilts fine woo cloth, 
when used as a foundation for emltoidery, 
makes a very handsome m ateria and is 
showu in black, white, brown aid biege 
colors. 
A brown hat, shaped like a turban, had a 
loosely wrinkled crown of velvet in an 
openwork desiip which showed red silk 
beneath. A roll of brown velvet formed 
the brim, and in front was a lares. hand­ 
some bow of red and brown sill ribbon 
With a picot edge. 
One of the prettiest black velvetbonnets 


had the crown embroidered in tiny silver 
arrows. The plain roll of velvet which 
edged the brim was wound with lines of 
line steel beads, and the trimming in front 
was of velvet loons, in which nestled some 
mottled black and white birds. 


Shoulder Cane. 
[In Dutch crochets 
Five skeins Lady Grey wool, of any shade, 
and No. 8 bone chrocliet hook. 
Commence for the neck with a chain of 
76 stitches. 
First row—I double crochet in the 4th 
stitch from hook, I chain, miss I stitch, I 
double crochet, all along. 
Second row—2 chain to tu rn ; * wool ovor 
the needle, and raise a loop under the I 
chain; wool over the needle, and raise 
anotlier loon In the same place; wool over 
the needle and raise a third loop (all tho 
loops to be as long and as loose hr possible); 
draw tlie wool through all these loops, and 
then through the 2 stitches on the needle, 
I chain *; repeat from * to *; thero should 
be 87 clumps in the row. 
Third row—8 chain to turn. I double cro­ 
chet aliene the first clump of loops, taking 
up both the ton threads of wool, * I chain, I 
double crochet above the next clump *: re­ 
peat from* to *; increase 6 times in this 
row by working an additional I chain I 
double crochet above the 7th. 18th, 19th, 
26th, 31st and 37th clumps of preceding 
row. 
Fourth row—2 chain to turn, and work in 
clumps all along the same as tho second 
row, but now there should be 43 clumps. 
Fifth row—3 chain to turn, I double 
crochet above the lir-t clump of loops, pnd 
I chain I double crochet iii earii clump all 
along, making an increase above each in­ 
crease of the third row. 
Sixth row—2 chain to turn, and work in 
clumps the entire length of tho row, ti) 
clumps in all. Repeat fifth and sixth rows, 
always increasing <> tunes iii the double 
crochet row, until the cape is the required 
size; then tie a fringe iii all round the cape. 
Work a row of I chain I double crochet 
round the neck, and m u ribbon in tho holes 
to tie it. 
Shoulder C ane, No. 2. 
Three skeins of two-threaded star light 
Saxony and 6 ounces of Florence knitting- 
silk, shade of yarn. Bone crochet needle 
No. 8 . 
Commence at neck with 66 chain. Work 
3 treble crochet in the 6th chain from the 
hook, * miss I chain. 8 tiable in the next. 
* repeat from * to * to end of row. 
lu cre 
should be 26 groups of 8 trebles. 
I ake a 
thread of white cotton and tie on to inc 
foundation chain iii the middle cf the 
piece of work, tie another thread on at cadi 
quarter, to mark for the increasmgs. 
Second row—I chain to turn. 3 treble 
between the 2 last treble of previous row. 
then 3 treble between every group of 3 
trebles of previous row till you lnive done <; 
groups ana come to the first white cotton tic; 
above that work an extra group of 3 treble 
to give an increase for tho shoulder; work 
on, doing 3 trebles between every group of 
3 trebles till you have done 7 move groups 
and come to tho next cotton tie. w hich is 
the middle of the hack; make another in­ 
crease of 3 treble there, proceed with 7 
more groups, and you come to the next cot­ 
ton tie. where increase 3 treble again, then 
6 more groups of 3 treble will finish tho row. 
Third row—One chain to turn. 3 treble 
between the 2 last treble of previous row, 
then 3 t roble atw een every group of 3 
trebles of previous row, all along the row; 
no increase. 
Fourth row—One chain to turn, 3 treble 
between the 2 last treble of previous row, 
then 3 treble In every space till you come 
to one space before tho increase made in 
tho second row at the cotton tie, increase 
hero, and increase again iii the space on the 
oilier side of the cotton tie, no increase a* 
tile back, but the same increase as above oil 
the other shoulder. 
Fifth row—Like third row’. 
Sixth row—I chain to turn, 3 treble be­ 
tween tho 2 last treble of preceding row. 
then groups of 3 treble as far ^ directly 
above the w’hite cotton tie, make an increase 
here, continue working 3 treble in every 
space till you come to the tie in the middle 
of the back, where increase again and make 
another increase directly above the tie on 
the other shoulder. 
Now work tho rows in the following 
order: Like 3d row, like 4th row, like 3d 
row, like 6th row, like 3d row, like 4th row, 
like 3d row , like 6th row, like 3d row, like 
4th row, like 3d row, like Sd row, like lith 
row’, like Sd row’, like sd row’, like 4,th row, 
like Sd row, like Sd row, like Sd row, like 
Hill row, like Sd row, like Sd row, like sd 
row, like 4th row’, like Sd row, like sd row, 
like sd row. This will be about sufficient 
for the length of the cape but if required 
longer it may be done by repeating last 8 
rows. 
Now with the silk, or tho Saxony, if 
wished, commence on 
tho first row of 
cape, and work loosely. Insert tho hook so 
as to take up the second treble stitch at tho 
beginning of the row, draw tho wool, or 
silk, tlir nigh, and work a double crochet 
stitch, then * 18, chain very loosely, and a 
double crochet in the middle treble of the 
next group of 3 trebles *, repeat from * to 
* to the end of the row'. Work 18 chain 
to 
turn, 
and 
a 
double 
crochet 
in the middle treble of the first group of 
trebles In tho second row of tho cape, and 
continuo in this manner, always working 
1 8 chain and I double crochet in the centro 
treble of tile troups till the cape is entirely 
covered with chain work, which-will look, 
w hen made of white, like featlier flakes. 
Make a row of plain double crochet aud 
sew on 3 or 4 buttons and loops. 


Knitted Drawers with Waist. 
TFor child 
to 3 years.j 
Materials—Star light Saxony, any shade, 
three-threaded. 
Five steel needles, No, 
14. Cast on one needle 105 stitches, knit 
80 rows of 4 plain, seam 2. alternately. 
This forms the front of waist. Now work 
tile shoulders. 
Knit 2 0 stitches, continu­ 
ing the ribbing always; on these knit 2 0 
rows. leave this needle, take off the stitches 
on this needle on to a piece of card, 
leave the last 
2 0 , and on them knit 
2 0 
rows; 
after 
the 
2 0 th 
row, 
cast 
on 
6 6 stitches, then knit the next 2 0 
stitches; knit another piece of 80 rows, 
You are now at the waist again. You must 
now join the work, using 5 needles, not 
working in rounds; put 52 stitches on each 
of 3 needles, 54 on the fourth; now knit 
plain for Hie legs. seaming every other mw. 
Knit to the middle of tile niece for tho 
back. and knit up « stitches above those on 
the next needle; turn back and knit the 
two next needles, knitting together the 
last stitch w ith tile first of tlie third needle, 
knit the third needle and the fourth, turn 
back, knit the 4 needles iii seam stitch; 
repeal these 2 rows 2 0 tim es; at tile end of 
the 40 rows you increase a stitch at the 
beginning of each row ; decrease as before, 
iii front. Knit 20 rows; from this point you 
work the legs separately. 
Knit fit the 
middle of the work, turn bock and knit 
plain, continue to knit, decreasing I stitch 
at the beginning of every 2d and 3d row, 
until you have knitted 2 0 more rows. Then 
divide the stitches on each of 3 needles, 
and work in rounds. 
First round—Narrow, rest plain. 
Second round—Knit plain; repeat these 
two rounds until you have only 60 stitches 
on the work. You then knit 40 rounds ot 4 
plain, seam 2 , alternately to match waist. 
Bind off loosely. 
Take the needles left on the waist and 
knit the right side, altering the decreasings. 
Crochet an edge round neck of waist, ana 
round arms. 
_ __ 


Child’s Knitted Skirt. 
Materials —Any shade Star light Scotch 
yarn, tw'o needles, No. IO, and two No, 14, 
wooden or bone, cast on 2 0 0 stitches, and 
commence border. 
First row -A ll plain knitting. 
Second row—All seamed. 
Third row—All plain knitting. 
Fourth row—*1 pla n, make I: 2 plain, 
knit 3 together; 2 plain, make I*; repeat 
from* to*. 
, 
Fifth, 7th and 9th rows aro seamed. The 
6 th, 8 th and loth rows are like the 4th 
row. After the loth row, repeat from the 
1st row 3 times more. 
The skirt of the petticoat is worked in 
ribs of seam 3, 3 plain alternately. When 
you have made the skirt half long enough 
take the No. 14 needles and knit 3 seam, 3 
plain alternately till skirt is finished ; keep 
tile ribs the same. Bind off loosely, sew 
the skirt together on wrong side until 
within 3 inches of the top, this is left for a 
placket. Sew skirt to a strong silesia band. 


A Correction. 
In tho quilt pattern, knitted in stripes, 
given in the Hour last week, there was an 
error, whether of pen or types, in the 
twelfth row, which should read tit us: 
Twelfth row—Edge, * seam 3, seam 2 
together, soam I. 2 plain, seam 5 , 2 plain, 
* repeat from star to star, edge. 


Cood Yeast and Good Bread. 
One of the good housekeepers who reads 
the Hour sends us her way of making good 
yeast and good bread, and we are glad to 
print tliis, as any tried recipes: 
Hop Yeast.—Put two ounces of lions in 
four quarts of cold water find boil it three 
hours. Then take three large tablespoon­ 
fuls of hour, mix with cold water, and 
strain the water from tile hops on it, stirring 
at the same time. Add a tablespoonful of 
salt; this will make one gallon of yeast. 
When lukewarm add one pint of yeast to 
make it ferment, place in a gallon jug, set 
it in a warm place to ferment; cork tightly 
when this has been done and put in a cool 
place to keep. 
G o o d W h i t e B r e a d .—Always use the 
best flour in making bread. Take one cup 
of yeast, add warm water enough to make 
it lukewarm, two tablespoonfuls sugar and 
enough Hour to make a thick batter. Set jt 
in a warm place and cover closely. This 
should lie raised in about four hours. About 
four pounds of flour will be needed for this 
amount of batter. Use cold water in warm 
weather and warm water in cold weather. 
Knead the dough well, set in a warm place 
to raise, knead again, put into pans and let 
it rise two hours before baking. 


TOWNSEND’S LETTER. 


Touching on the Grant Monu­ 


ment Subscription, 


Brandiinrr Off Lightly to Topics of 


Social and Domestic Interest, 


W ith a Dissertation on Railrond 
Consolidations. 


New York, September 23.—Tho sum of 
880,000 hasbeen collected for tho tomb of 
General Grant, a very considerable sum of 
money to have raised out of the multitude, 
for there has only boon 
subscription of 
size, that of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, ’which gave $5000. After the 
execution of John Brown, when an attempt 
was made to raise funds for his destitute 
family, it was a long time before tho well- 
to-do abolitionists and their followers could 
raise 8700. A big fair is now to be beld to 
assist the work of tho tomb, and it will be 
a useful social m atter as well as an instru­ 
mentality. This city basan immense win­ 
ter population, chiefly desirous of social 
amusement, and Hie social amusements of 
this city are altogether beneath popular 
disposition, which is to have sonic place 
of 
general 
assemblage, restricted only 
by 
a 
moderate 
entrance 
fee. 
where 
there can bo locomotion 
and 
variety 
different from the class of packed theatres 
where everybody bas to sit hours passive, 
without conversation and often nodding. 
For myself I can no longer go to theatres, 
being in the habit of retiring rather early 
at niglit, and what takes place in the aver­ 
age theatre gives mo insufficient amuse­ 
ment and interest. The concerns of every 
day in our country, as far as men meet 
them, exceed the interest pf plays and fic­ 
tions. 
B u t there is one thing never out of 
fashion and popularity, contact with bright 
men and women, those who have public 
motive ami patriotism, such as we used to 
see during the war at the sanitary fairs, 
loan exhibitions, etc 
A public fair iii t ■ il- 
more’s Garnett, with side shows of loaned 
pictures, historical souvenir.-, etc., would 
bring this town out. and the purpose in hand 
is a great one, though ii is torn to pie es 
hero bv conflicting newspapers, some oi 
which have old grudges to pay, and others 
made no good record iii connection with 
General Grant. 
„ 
, ,, 
Speaking of theatres. Bartley Campbell. 
Hie play writer, seems to have come to a 
place where his funds have grown short. 
Mr. Campbell is a bard-working man, who 
has v>nt more than enough energies oil Ho­ 
stage, ami the last time I saw him I thought, 
with Ilia very high nervous temperament, 
that he looked dangerously fluttered. Ile 
conceives pieces, executes them, mounts 
them, hires companies, pays the s en 
painter, supervises everything, moves other 
companies on the road, puts plays in Eu­ 
rope, and now he lias leased a Now York 
theatre. 
I t I* T o o M u c h W ork. 
for a man who can writo a play. The cre­ 
ative talent is tile most exiiausting of all. 
and is also a jealous mistress, refusing to 
permit its favorite to flirt with business 
management and tilings of 
Hie 
daily 
world. 
Shakespeare was a manager, as 
well as a writer of plays, hut it seems prob­ 
able that he got the money for ins share in 
tlie theatre through friends like the Earl of 
Southampton, who gave him money in joy 
of his compositions. Tlie fact that he was 
so seldom seen as an actor on the stage, and 
was identified with no great part, of hisown, 
seems further evidence ttiat ha was the 
closet power of that theatre. His best work 
was done after ho had retired from Hie 
theatre and gone to Stratford, and there, as 
we have tile tale, just as he had got ready to 
close out his life w ith prodigies of scholar­ 
ship, along came a couple cif feliow-authors 
from London who drank him blind and gave 
him a fever and he passed away. 
I he 
literary fellow has a certain propensity 
for good drink. It is very natural to one 
who is warm-blooded, and sees tilings not 
iii tile flesh, with all the fleshy hue and 
shape, to seek relief after lie lifts run his 
brain up like a flag tothe top of the staff in 
a little potation. More of our authors have 
liked their drink than tiieir posterity 
will admit. Daniel Webster, who was the 
most literary of our statesmen, found 
brandy at last to be his necessity and mas­ 
ter 
Bayard 
Taylor, 
who worked sys­ 
tematically, had no other relief than tramp­ 
ing and drinking with his friends. It is 
denied that Hawthorne took his toddy 
’enough to be noticed, but there is a differ­ 
ence of memory and opinion about that. 
Dickons mixed his bowl strong with egg 
and other things put in it. and tow­ 
ard the end it is said that his manuscript 
looked 
like 
fly 
paper. 
Poe 
was 
a 
literary spider who could climb so high on 
his own filament that the naked eye coaid 
hardly see how he got there, and yet he 
wove at the ton poetical architectures which 
to this day only the most delicate eye can 
appreciate, but when he had finished his 
house, or turned a stanza in it like a gossa­ 
mer beam, down he would come and fall 
into a drink pot. 
Mr. Campbell, the dramatist, does not re­ 
quire relief of this kind, though his compo­ 
sitions are sinew y aud efficient. Our theatre 
public is not n.ow in as good a condition as 
it was a few' years ago, and that is one 
cause of the dropping oil at tho theatres. 
The American people up to a very few years 
post were 
D ebarred from the Theatre* 
by their religious education, economy, and 
by the distance of tile theatres from tho 
great bulk of the people. In course of time 
this generation had received its education 
at tho theatre through the multiplication 
of travelling oomp&nies. and of railroads 
and facilities of intercourse, and by the 
rapid indifference to mere moral restric­ 
tions. It has been about ten years since the 
cid Calvinistic preacher was disobeyed. It 
is just as well for us, perhaps, that it has 
been so. for now the most earnest and 
serious portion of our people have Passed 
through tiieir theatrical education, and will 
have no more of it till some deeper sensu­ 
ousness in their natures can be touched. 
There is a perpetual recurrence to tho 
social propensity in all public amusements. 
As near as we can gather, the time of 
Shakespeare w as not a time of decoration, 
of long waitings between the acts and of 
studied silence by the audience. 
The best 
seals were on the stage, and there went the 
fine gallants and tile most forward aud 
brilliant ladies, so that they could hear 
every word, ana tlioy had no hesitation in 
talking 
now 
and then. 
Consequently, 
although they did not use women on the 
stage to play parts, there was a sociability 
in the original theatre to which Queen 
Elizabeth went that we have extirpated, 
and have condemned folks who labor baru 
all day to go and 
sit 
four 
hours to 
hear a story 
not 
half 
as 
agreeable 
as a little flirtation. Theatrical education 
is necessarily short in the primary classes, 
and the theatres have been doing the prim­ 
ary school work for Hie past ten years. 
The motives for the best of our modern 
stage pieces are superficial. The pathos is 
without thought or honest reality. The 
humor is on tho top and is not integral in 
the characters. Meaniitnoour age on every 
side is busy . witli bright and profound in­ 
tentions. The women are studying medi­ 
cine. Some aro reading law and politics. 
This man is on Hie brink of a discovery in 
electricity, anil that one is building a man­ 
sion or conceiving a hospital. 
Athletic sports have intruded upon the 
amusement halls. There are some boys 
who run after the chorus girls, and 
Some Old Bald-H eaded Pilgrim* 
who continue to send flowers to the walking 
lady; but social life, where folks can meet 
by multitudes, is at a premium amongst us, 
and that is why the skating rinks had their 
strong, if brief, career. People went to them 
hoping for some sociability that would be 
at once invigorating and safe. The safe 
element seemed to be lacking, and there is 
a certain return to morals all the time in 
all of our communities. 
Sometimes when I see the number of 
churches scattered through tiffs country, 
several to every little town, and at least one 
to every ten blocks in a city, I think that 
some day they may bo all turned into social 
temples where the forms of exercise will be 
varied; where the preacher will find his 
superior in some unsalaried person on tile 
floor; where debate into the depths of 
human nature and destiny will go be­ 
yond the dull sermon; where the opin- 
tonatedness 
of 
the 
semi-balanced 
ascetic will be sat down upon so often that 
he will be like an India rubber ball, never 
bounced well till a hole is made in him. 
Then singing is too lugubrious in our 
churches. Music must recruit from the 
spirit of the age. I was reading Sanborn’s 
"Life of John Brown” the other day, and 
there I found that old John had a portion of 
ins family sceptics. They were just as 
firm in their scepticism as he was in his 
faith, and yet they botli stood up together, 
the fanatic and the scentic, and died for 
liberty. Brown’s last letter to his family 
dwells on this natural scepticism, which the 
old man himself confessed to have had rn 
his earlier youth. He never became a truly 
religious man till he became a ruin, so to 
speak, and had failed in every other affair 
than the pursuit of fame by an underground 
way. He begs them, hi this letter, to have 
a child-like, honest, candid, 
teachable 
spirit,” to have their eyes opened. 
It is manifest that at the present day, al­ 
though there is still a large and respectable 


church attendance, yet there are yet more 
habitual non-attendants upon religious in­ 
struction than have ever been known, and 
among tile non-attendants are those who 
have doeiier preoccupations than those who 
attend. 
* 
This city has probably fifty to loo places 
of amusement, and whereas they were all 
doing well two or three years ago. hardly 
any do well now’. The mentality of those 
theatres is kept down by a mercenary in­ 
tention iii them, but in the meantime Hie 
natural audience, the flower of the auditors, 
has grown tired. This summer has been 
celebrated for the universal attendance on 
every form of physical amusement, horse 
races, base ball matches, etc. 
W inter 
amusement is now the great demand im our 
cities, 'file fair, which it is said will last 
all winter, in aid of General Grant s tomb 
may lie the vestibule for this change. 
It is said that the passion to live in flats 
is already on tile wano. The flat is an at­ 
tempt to keen house without expending 
any time or labor upon it. It is a domestic 
attempt to dodge tho banian penalty of life. 
Naturally it 
fails except 
in 
elements 
which had rallier tie social than com­ 
fortable. 
Tho person horn in a tene­ 
ment lionise 
can 
aspire 
to a 
trench 
flat. but the person 
accustomed to a 
home, wi h that Independence it alone 
ensures, cannot degenerate into a flat house 
without a certain tlattishness. We some­ 
times regret the labor and expenditure re­ 
quired to keep up a wltole house, but.when 
we consider that man ami woman are of 
very little account except when occupied 
usefully, perhaps a home is the best ambi­ 
tion ol all, and its very drudgery 
'l’he Hum of I.lfe’t* Jo y . 
As we look bark on our own lit es all that 
gives thorn dignity anil solace is within the 
four walls of home. 
Whenever mischief 
entered those walls and for a brief time mis­ 
fortune dwelt thero, it was when tho doors 
wore thrown too wide and the unworthy 
partook 
of the home. 
Tho idler, tho 
wanton, the mischief maker and coquette 
came in and degraded the sanctuary for a 
time. In the French flat or apartment 
house this intrusion of the unworthy in all 
the,time going on. Down at the door sits 
an idler watching who comes and goes. At 
the elevator is alioth r watcher. Going and 
coining arc faces seen so often that they 
become familiar and may bo one day em­ 
braced. 
Tile dispersion of homes is quietly taking 
place in this land, and a good many people 
arc considering the limitations of life, and 
that sleep and plain food aro tho two best 
things iii it next to mutuality, which comes 
by the family and by books and intercourse. 
Thero are many people in New York who 
spend 825,OO > a your and do not get $600 
worth of life, white there are other persons 
who keep a little home somewhere in the 
environs and spend $500 and get every 
cent of it back in life 
Some of these flat 
houses in this city take the proportions of 
great palaces. 
Tho Navarro flats, opposite 
tho Central Bark, make tho most effective 
show of any blocks in the town. 
They aro 
called after various cities iii Spain, such as 
Madrid, Grenada, Toledo, Barcelona, etc. 
Navarro 
made 
his 
money 
chiefly 
In 
tim elevated railroads. Edward Clark, who 
finally got possession of Hie controlling 
•dock in Hie .Singer sewing-machine, has 
built here a large hotel <4 white brick 
called the Dakota, on one side of Central 
Cark, three-quarters of a mile north of 
Navarro’* flats, and w’hen I look into tiffs 
mighty court yard, with all its public facili­ 
ties. I have praise on my lips, hut secret 
admiration In my heart, for the blocks of 
private houses which stretch behind the 
Dakota Hotel, in each of which is a com­ 
plete family. 
There is a story afloat that tho Pennsyl­ 
vania railroad is to 
Buy (hi* N m York Central Itallrum l 
and conduct it. 
Every man who thinks 
twice favors the idea. 
The New York 
Central under tho old management has 
been oblivious of the grow th of taste, com­ 
fort and art. You ride in the same cars 
which the generation before tho civil war 
were delighted with. 
The Pennsylvania 
railroad has put into every district it haw 
visited, mechanism, despatch, facility and 
next to luxury. I hear that they are going 
to run to Washington city iii a lew' months 
iii live hours from New York, a distance of 
238 milos. To do this they had to over­ 
haul tiieir bridges in the tidal streams, 
which could not carry their high wheel 
locomotives. The Pennsylvania railroad has 
shops, such system,such continental knowl­ 
edge, such an army of thoroughly educated 
assistants that its going anywhere must be 
a benefit, whatever may be the fear of mo­ 
nopoly. Intelligent, trained railroad men 
who kept their hands off speculation know 
the economy of having the goodwill of the 
people. For a good wriiile past the Pennsyl­ 
vania railroad has been compelled to con­ 
sider the State of New York as a possible 
territory for it to outer. 
Tho 
easiest 
way to go from New York to the gent West 
is through the State of New York around 
the foot-hills of the Alleghany mountains. 
The Hudson river breaks through ihose 
mountains at the level of tide and above 
them the Mohawk and tho Lake Shore give 
the gentlest levels to the far West. where 
all mountainous obstacles yield to Hie gen­ 
eral alluvial of the prairie. 
From Pittsburg for some distance along 
the Ohio river the Pennsylvania railroad 
has a series of stout m anufacturing ham­ 
lets. but the great axis of cities is off their 
regular Chicago line. On the other hand, 
the New York Central has 
The G eneral Bualne** o f New Knirl»n<l 
to conduct, including Boston, Worcester, 
Providence, etc. Then it has all the busi­ 
ness of the Hudson river 
valley. 
It 
has 
vigorous 
cities 
in 
New 
York 
State, 
hardly 
fifty 
miles 
apart, 
like 
Troy, 
Albany, 
Utica, 
Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, few of which have not 
1 0 0 .0 0 0 inhabitants, and some of them are 
rising toward 3UO.OOO. Buffalo has become 
a powerful place, and the general vicinity 
of Hie Niagara river scorns destined to a 
great industrial career lying further west 
the New York Central railroad enters the 
region of great freights like oil at Erie, tho 
ores of i.ake Superior at Cleveland, the 
lumber of Canada and of Michigan, and 
salt, coal, etc., stretched from western New 
York to the peninsula of Michigan, with 
additional cities like Toledo, Detroit, etc. 
The Vanderbilt family has lost its inter­ 
est in railroad management. I have heard 
the losses of William Vanderbilt’s sons in 
their speculative ventures of two or threo 
years ago estimated as high as 812,000,- 
OOO and 815,000,000. It seems pretty clear 
that their operations lUsimssossod their 
father’s mind of the idea that they had the 
judgment of his father, which he knew he 
was not possessed of. 
New York Central, under its present man­ 
agement. must embark in a system of re­ 
construction and rehabilitation if it would 
earn the praises of the intelligent people. 
The Pennsylvania railroad has studied 
the art of getting the financial return, and 
also consulting the wishes of the people. Its 
system extended to the New York lines 
would bring this .State twenty-fivo years 
ahead in one year. 
The Baltimore & Ohio railroad is pressing 
to Philadelphia, and I saw, last week, its 
skeleton bridges over the Susquehanna, and 
the derricks to make piers in the Schuylkill 
river. When that road reaches Philadel­ 
phia it will seek to connect with the Head­ 
ing system to New York, for the Read­ 
ing system is chiefly available at pres­ 
ent for its 
New York 
and 
Philadel­ 
phia connection. 
At the same timo I 
suppose that a railroad could be built be­ 
tween 
New York and Philadelphia for 
875.000 a mile. Terminal facilities are be­ 
coming expensive, yet there are a good 
many terminal facilities for sale. 
The 
Pennsylvania railroad is now hyphenated 
with the New York Central in a way to 
make it easy to operate them both. The 
coal railroad, Vanderbilt has built into 
Pennsylvania, makes one connection with 
the Pennsylvania system, and tile West 
Shore 
railroad, 
which the New York 
Central has absorbed, connects with the 
Pennsylvania at Jersey City and gives 
direct connections 
to 
Albany 
and its 
bridges to New England. At present the 
Pennsylvania railroad has to keep up a 
system of barges and tugs on the waters of 
New' York and haul its laden cars several 
miles over a foggy river. Under the sug­ 
gested system Eastern passengers could be 
transferred from Weehawken or farther 
north to the New England railroads. 
Pennsylvania furnishes the fuel, metals 
and raw products required for New England 
arid all the outer States, and in hauling 
these ores away, especially to the East, 
there is a need of some returning freight. 
My observation on transportation is that 
consolidation is of benefit to the multitude 
wherever it is made with the wholesome in­ 
tention of business and permanence, and 
not mere speculation. The least speculative 
concern in the whole country for its pro­ 
portion* 
is the 
Pennsylvania 
railroad. 
Nothingcan galvanize the Reading railroad 
at Philadelphia but the protection of such 
a concern as the Pennsylvania railroad, 
There is a case where competition has 
caused the loss of millions of dollars. The 
Pennsylvania has tmilt into Hie Read­ 
ing’s 
territory' 
at 
remarkable 
cost. 
Such 
a lease 
as has 
been suggested 
would 
go 
very 
far 
toward 
solving 
the railroad problem in the United Slates, 
which is a problem of consolidation with 
national supervision, and no company in 
this country' has l>een more useful and 
amenable tothe national and popular polity 
than that which the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania commenced and bequeathed 
to the most widely-planted stockholders’ 
association in this land. The stock of the 
Pennsylvania railroad is distributed over 
an area broad enough to make justice tho 
interest of its ow ners. 
George Alfred Townsend. 


T o Keen His Scissors In. 
Alexander (Tex.) Free Lance.I 
Last week a drummer, with a very serious 
air. walked into the Free Lance ottice and 
proposed selling us an iron safe. Now what 
possible use could a country newspaper 
office have for such furniture, unless it 
were large enough for the fighting editor to 
hide in when the fellow comes around with 
blood in his eye? 


IN THE CRANBERRY BOSS. 


A Trip to Norfolk in the 


Harvest Season. 


The Scientific ('ultwre of Sauce for the 


Thanksgiving Dinner. 


when it is full we give the picker a little 
brass check, which is redeemable at any 
time. The nickers enjoy tho work, and this 
year we shall give them a little extra enjoy­ 
ment in the way of a clam-bake Saturday, 
to mark the close of the season.” 
Some of the more sedate of the lockers 


Among- the Pickers—Facts About 


the Cranberry Market. 


"Mr A., where’s Norfolk?” 
"Norfolk county?” 
"No, the town of Norfolk,” 
“No Mich town in this State.” 
“Mr. R„ where’s Norfolk?’’ 
“Virginia?” 
"No. but Norfolk, Mass.” 
"Never heard of it." 
"Mr. Ck, where’s Norfolk?” 
"Don’t believe there is any such place 
around here; look in tho Pathfinder.” 
Tho Pathfinder was better posted, and re­ 
potted as follows: 
N oifo k . Mn**., Norfolk Co., ii. 030. On N 
Y A NI H U J a m fro m Huston, 
a A d a m s —N ew 
fix. Mail. 7.3" a. in., J.30 |i. in. 
• 
When the New York & New England 
train ret the writer down at Hie little Nor­ 
folk depot, two out of tho 930 residents of 
the town were wailing on the platform, 
and one of them kindly gave the traveller 
instructions how lie should reach his des­ 
tination. 
"You go through the village,” said he, 
"and then boar to the right at the fork in 
Hic road, and Mr. Round lives in the first 
house on your right.” 
The Gaveller looked for the village as lie 
walk d in tho direction indicated. Acouple 
of stores were passed, but they were too far 
apart to think of competition; and there 
were a couplo of churches, but as widely 
separated 
ut 
location 
as 
in 
creed. 
Altogether 
it 
seemed 
that 
a 
little 
greater concentration would be needed 
to 
sustain 
tile 
claim 
of 
being 
a 
village. 
It turned out that the direc­ 
tion given by Hie friendly resident at 
the depot needed to be taken with a grain 
of allowance, but the allowance being made 
and one or two questions asked of passers- 
by, tho wayfarer roached tho residence of 
Mr. I laniol Round. 
"How we ra'se cranberries?” said Mr. 
Round, "ll you’ll wait awhile PII walk 
down to the meadows with you. Our pick­ 
ing is pretty nearly through now, lint there 
are a dozen or fifteen at work today. All 
iast week we had thirty-six hands em­ 
ployed. and one day us many as forty-three. 
Do we use rakes? Oh. no; ours are all 
‘made’ meadows, and 
cranberry rakes 
would ruin the vines. They use the rake 
on the natural meadows, for they can’t 
Af md the land to save tho berries from frost, 
so they nuts! hurry their picking. The rake 
scoops tip the berries, good, bad and indif­ 
ferent, and with the berries come weeds, 
leaves, grass and vines; bo we never use 
it.” 


T H E C R A N B ER R Y RAKE. 


Mr. Round has made a special study of 
cranberry culture, as well as of farming in 
general, having been until recently a mem­ 
ber of the bt ate Hoard of Agriculture from 
Nantucket. He is now managing the cran­ 
berry lands of his brother. John M. Rounds 
of Providence. 
"We have about ten acres of meadow', all 
told,” said Mr. Round, during the walk 
down the long and winding lane leading to 
the cranberry lands. "Six acres, however, 
are not yet in bearing, having only been 
’laid down’ last year, 
it has cost about 
8 3 0 0 
an 
acre to 
prepare 
the 
bogs 
for cranberry culture, but in Marshfield 
they 
pay 
as 
much as 
# 1 0 0 0, whore 
the land is very 
swampy. 
The 
wet 
soil, before the meadows are made, is any­ 
where from eighteen inches to twelve or 
fifteen feet deep. The first thing we do is 
to turn the tu rf over and run a ditch evory 
IOO feet for drainage. The surface is then 
overlaid with from three to eight inches of 
sand according tothe depth of the mud 
underneath. 'I lie land must be made per­ 
fectly level for tho purpose of flooding. 
Short pieces of vine, costing from $3 to $ 8 
per barrel, according to variety, are then 
sot out in rows twenty inches apart. The 
first two years we must weed tho land 
as carefully as for onions. 
Meanwhile 
tho vinos begin bearing a few berries, 
and the third vear we harvest from fifty 
to 
sixty 
bushels 
to 
the 
acre. 
Tho 
fourth your the crop is from l(Xi to 125 
bushels to the acre, and that year’s crop w'e 
count upon to pay for the cost of laying out 
the bog. We have to keep tho land clear 
of willows, alders, rushes, brake and has­ 
sock grass, but all tho annuals aro killed 
by Hie vines. 
"Flooding is the principal thing to look 
out for. My brother bought a mill privjloge 
here, where there used to be a saw mill as 
long ago as 1816, so we control tho flooding 
of the meadows. 
We have three dikes, 
with a flume and water-gate iii each, to 
control the water on the different mead­ 
ows, and then we have a reservoir of six­ 
teen acres above here, so we can flood the 
land over night to prevent injuring tho 
berries by fro st” 


V 
- r 


A D IK E AND FLU M E. 


“We flood the bogs for the winter about 
November I, and they lie under from two 
to four feet of water till the first of May, 
when we draw the water off to give the 
vines a start. After about twenty days we 
let the water on again for four days, to kill 
the berry worms that may have got among 
the vines, and then the vines are left to 
grow all summer. Bogs laid down in this 
way don’t last many years. They have to 
be relaid, because the vines become matted, 
which diminishes the crop.” 
An easy walk through the lane and 
through woods and Pastures brought the 
seeker after information and his guide to 
one of the meadows, whore a dozen or more 
hands were finishing the season’s picking. 
The pickers were people of torii sexes and 
of ail ages and all stations in tho life of a 
country town. Two or three were school 
children a dozen or fifteen years old; three 
or lour were men, whose other employment 
was so irregular or unremunerative that 
two or three weeks in tho cranberry mead­ 
ows seemed by no means an undesirable 
task, but the majority of the pickers were 
women—sturdy housewives of the younger 
generation, 
middle-aged 
matrons, 
and 
young ladies of well-to-do families. 
“ricking generally lasts from September 
IO till the end of the month,” said Mr. 
Round. "Wo give notice of the time when 
work is to begin, and the pickers corno from 
all directions. Ladies from some af the 
best families in town pick. One thing is 
they get some pin money out of it, and then 
they enjoy the work. They are a jolly set, 
and many of them look forward to picking 
time as one of the pleasantestseasons of the 
year.” 
This last assertion was borne out by the 
manifest jollity of the party upon the 
meadow. There laughter and merry-mak­ 
ing were in as sharp contrast with the 
gloomy aspect of the clouded sky as were 
the bright colors of the shawls and hats in 
contrast with the deep green of the vinos 
about them. 
Upon their knees and in 
every other convenient attitude tho pickers 
were ranged in an irregular row, each hav­ 
ing a narrow lane to himself marked out 
by cora* stretched across the grounds. 
‘ We have hardly more than a third of our 
regular pickers at work today,” said Mr. 
Round, "but you can see how the work is 
done. Me pay them two cents a quart for 
picking, and good hands earn on an average 
#1 50 per day, and occasionally as much as 
#2. On the Cape they pay only a cent and a 
half a quart, but we pay a little better, 
because we want the picking well done 
We furnish each a ten-quart basket, and 


T H E C R A N B E R R Y PICKERS. 


paid strict at tention to business and took no 
part in Hie jollily of the rest, but the latter 
seemed to make as frequent trips to tho 
edgo of tile meadow to empty their baskets 
and receive their checks. One young man 
talked and laughed freely while picking 
berries industriously, all the while wearing 
a hat of unmistakably feminine design, hut 
a fair average was maintained by a young 
woman who wore a hat of as unmistakably 
masculine style. 
None of tho workers 
scorned aware of the presence of a stranger. 
while all bowed in one direction like faith­ 
ful Moslems at sunset kneeling toward 
Mecca. 
Leaving tho cranberry bogs a return was 
made to the cranberry h o u s e , a plain woolier, 
structure 20x36 feet in dimension. 


T H E C R A N nE R R Y HOUSE. 


In tho house were stored alinit 150 bar­ 
rels of berries, packed in orates, each crate 
containing thirty-fourqunrts, or one-third of 
a barrel. 
"I mr entire pick tiffs season will bo about 
176 barrels,” said Mr. Hound. "The price 
will be hardly os high this year as during the 
last three years, for iii those years tho crop 
was stiort in many places. Tile price was 
then as high as 811 or 812 a barrel. The 
price depends on many things. Thoro is tlie 
Derry worm and lite vino worm—the latter 
which they call on the capo the tire worm, 
does a good deal *>f damage, especially 
on 
tho 
capo. 
Then 
a 
good 
sharp 
frost 
any 
of those nights 
will 
send 
Hie 
price 
up 
a 
dollar 
or 
so. 
for 
it reduces the crop. This year there is 
nothing to allect the crop much, except that 
fires are reported in tho cranberry lands of 
New Jersey. Tho price started this year at 
$10 on Hic Cape. but they are selling now 
as low as # 8 per barrel. Tho price will un­ 
doubtedly stiffen, however. 
Natural bog 
cranberries, which are a pale red, arc 
cheaper, selling now as low as $7. The 
barrels are made for the purpose, and they 
are supposed to hold IOO quarts, but on the 
Cane they aro six quarts short. Our berries 
we send to market In Washington. There 
are of course markets nearer home, but Hie 
Boston and New York markets are likely to 
be overstocked.” 


THE LAST PRESERVES. 


Final 
Operations 
in 
the 


Housekeeper's Task. 


What to I i With Pears, ©rapes, ’ppfos, 
Plums, Citrins ani Fin Tomatoes. 


Jellies, Marmalades and Old-Fash­ 
ioned Preserver 


IN T E R IO R OF T H E C R A N B E R R Y HOUSE. 


Iii the cranberry house the process of pre­ 
paring the berries for the market was ex­ 
plained. 
Tlie crates, in which they are 
kept until sorted and packed, are made 
with narrow spaces between Hie slats, to 
allow of a circulation of air. They aro 
arranged in tiers until the sorting process 
begins. 
The berries growing under Hie 
vines assume hardly any of Hie rich color 
for which cranberries are noted until after 
they are picked. Exposure to the air, how­ 
ever, bi ings out the familiar rich red, and 
by the time they are sorted they aro mar­ 
ketable in color as well as in flavor. 
After tho picking is over the sorting and 
packing begins. 
Tho sorting is don© by 
means of a screening board, which is 
mounted at such an incline that the berries 
poured upon it at one end will run to the 
other. H ie board is about eight feet long. 
and two persons sit at each side of it to 
nick out the decayed berries and hits of 
leaves and grass which are mixed with the 
good fruit. About midway down tile toard 
is an iron grating through which tho small 
tom es fall, and just below that is an open­ 
ing through which decayed fruit and other 
refuse is thrown, while at the end is placed 
a basket to receive the berries which pass 
successfully the competitive examination 
of the screening hoard. 


OUR SAILO R BOYS. 


M o o d Met*ineu V e ry H a r d to O f t W a g e * 


too I.ow and W o r k too H a r d . 
"Going to sea doesn’t offer as many attrac­ 
tions to bright, intelligent American boys 
as it once did," said the captain of a West 
Indies bark yesterday. "The trouble is," 
he continued, "the service has so degen­ 
erated of past years that there is now hut 
little credit attached to a seafaring life, 
especially during the preliminary years 
spent before the mast. Formerly, when we 
had a vigorous national commerce, the 
bulk of our crews was composed of Amer­ 
ican men, and in general they were a very 
satisfactory set to command. Now, how­ 
ever, Hie greater part of our commerce is 
carried on through the vessels of other 
countries, and the result is that, even in 
American vessels, tho seamen are nearly all 
foreigners. Few boys, however tired they 
may be of 
school, or of 
employment 
on terra firma are willing to cast tiieir 
lots among such mon as we now carry in 
tho forecastle.” 
"But smart, reliable American boys still 
enter the service, th) they not? 
"Oh, yes; but tlioy are for the main part 
friends of the officers, or perhaps members 
of their families 
These boys are com­ 
pelled to sign as green hands, but they aro 
privileged characters, and while doing a 
cabin toy's work they are permitted to live 
in tho cabin along with the skipper and hts 
mates. It is understood, of course, that 
boys who joiu the ship’s crew in this way 
do so with tho provision that they are to 
learn their business as soon as possible, and 
aro to be promoted as rapidly as they prove 
competent for promotion. The foreigners. 
who have no prospect or expectation of 
such advancement, are naturally jealous 
of our boys and iiave no scruples about 
throwing every obstacle iii their way.” 
"Are they not afraid that their victims 
will revenge themselves when they are in a 
position to do so?" 
"No; for the reason that tho avenuro 
sailor seldom remains on any vessel for 
more than a couple of voyages. They are 
so transient in this respect that it is proba­ 
bly another liar to their advancement in 
the service." 
"W hat nationalities do tho majority of 
seamen represent?” 
"That is a difficult question to answer; 
but our crews are very largely composed of 
Greeks and Italians. 
These men are so 
treacherous that we officers never trust 
them behind our backs. 
When we are 
superintending their work we always keep 
our faces toward them. If wo didn’t we 
should be in danger at all times of having 
a knife plunged iii between our shoulder 
blades. 
Yes, they are very tricky, and 
whenever we can get men of other nation­ 
alities we always do so. Germans make 
good 
sailors, 
and 
Scandinavians 
are 
much 
sought 
after. 
Tile 
Irish 
and 
Scotch 
also 
stand, 
well 
in 
the 
business. 
Tile 
English 
seaman 
is 
a 
jewel, but the vessels of his own country 
usually monopolize his services. As for the 
YiegTo, he is nard to analyze, Those who 
koep sober are all right, but the majority of 
them do not.” 
“I understand that the men are not paid 
as well as formerly. Is that so?” 
"Yes; the quality of the service has so 
degenerated that 
Mages have taken a 
tumble accordingly; and now all an able 
seaman can get for an ordinary voyage is 
$12 per month. Ordinary seamen seldom 
receive more than $8 a month, while green 
hands are plenty at from $50 to $76 a year. 
After a couple of voyages a man can usually 
ship as an ordinary seaman. Comparatively 
few of our men ever sign with an idea of | 
promotion. All they want is Ute poor pit­ 
tance which they receive, and just as soon 
as they gel ashore tlioy go on a regular 
‘smasher, and corno aboard again as full 
as ticks and all out of money.” 


W hat Purpose? To Wipe His Feet? 
I Buffalo Kxprts*».i 
"I would not,” says the Rev. Sam .Jones, 
"wipe my feet on a professional base hall 
player.” Why should Mr. Jones wipe bis 
feet on a ball-piayer when the umpire is 
there for that purpose? 
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Of the tasks which engage tho house­ 
keeper’s attention at this season, one of the 
most important is the preparation of the 
later fruits for winter use. 
Among these 
are pears, peaches, apples, grapes, plums of 
various 
sorts, 
melons, citrons, and fig 
tomatoes aud preserves; jellies and marma­ 
lades are Hie favorite methods of disposing 
of them, though these, as the earlier fruits, 
are most excellent when canned. 
The best cans now' aro an improvement 
upon old styles, and the rubber rings are not 
generally 
used. 
The 
glass 
top 
of 
the 
jar fitting 
snugly 
into 
position 
is 
held 
there 
by 
a 
metallic 
band 
in which Is cut a screw thread, and which 
pulls the cover down tightly as it is screwed 
into place; or iv metal band pa-sos over tho 
top of tho cover and holds it in place. 
There is a certain way in which to tost the 
jars and see if they are air-tight; after they 
have stood a while, unscrew tho metal hand, 
and placing tho fingers on tile glass cover 
to the jar, see if you can displace it easily: 
If perfectly tight you cannot do so, the 
cover being held in place by suction, and 
you can then set them away in Hie calm 
assurance that it will be well with them 
whenever you wish to use them. 
Readers of T he G lobe will remember 
the article on canning fruit and vegetables 
which was published August 16. 
Others 
may like to know, however, that tho direc­ 
tions tiieri given were briefly as follows: 
Fill the jars while cold witn fruit. 
Make a 
syrup of sugar, the quantity varying with 
the fruit, and pour into the jar till it is 
filled half-way to the neck. Put the jar in a 
boiler, with a grate, pebbles or straw at the 
bottom to keel) tim jar from actual contact 
with the heated boiler, and prevent break­ 
ing. Fill the boiler to the nook of the jar 
with cold water. 
Cover and boil, the time 
varying with tile fruit according to the ta­ 
ble given below. 
When tiffs is completed. 
remove the jar, and after letting it stand 
about five minutes put on Hie ring and cap, 
and screw down gently with tho hands. Af­ 
ter five minutes more apply the wrench to 
screw tho cover tightly into place, and 
put away iii a cool, dark place. 
Or Hie fruit may be cooked in a syrup; 
the jars heated in hot water filled with the 
hot fruit, wiped clean at the top and sealed 
as directed above. 
Renu mber that cold 
fruit requires cold jars amt hot fruit hot 
jars. 
The following tablo for trio amount of 
cooking and sugar necessary to the differ­ 
ent sorts of fruit was sent the writer re­ 
cently from a well-known canning estab­ 
lishment in tins city. It includes earlier 
as well as later fruit* and is given entire, as 
it may be convenient for future reference: 


COOKING KRUIT. 
Mi nates. 
Boil cherries moderately.................................. 6 
Raspberries moderately.................... 
Blackberries moderately................... 
Plums moderately........................ . 
Strawberries moderately.................. 
Whortleberries..................... ............ 
Pie plant, sliced................................. 
Small soar pears, whole..................... 
Bartlett pean, In halve*.................... 
Peaches, iii halves.................................. 
Peaches, whole....................................... 
Pineapple, attests half anoil thick........... 
Siberian or crabapple, whole.................... 2f> 
Sour apples, quartered............................IO 
Ripe Currants............................ 
ii 
Wild grapes 
......... 
IO 
Tomatoes ..................................................SO 
AMOUNT OE SUO A It TO A QUA KT JAB. 
Dunces. 
For ch err I cs....................................................... ii 
Raepbcrrie*................................................. 4 
Law ton blaekberrtes 
.......................... « 
Field blackberries....................................... ti 
Strawberries............................... 
« 
Whortleberries............................ 
Oui nee......................................... 
small sour pears, whole.............. 
Wild grapes................................. 
Poaches 
........................... 
Bartlett pears.............................. 
Pineapples..................... ............. 
Silurian or crab apples................ 
Plains...................... 
.Pie plant.................................... 
Sour apples, quartered............................... ii 
Ki|>e currants............................................. 8 
Mrs. Henderson says that to make clear, 
good preserves requires first, no economy of 
trouble, and second that the fruit ho per­ 
fectly fresh, alive from the tree or bush. or 
as a friend says, "tasting of the nun.” 
The 
French mako tile clearest and best preserves 
because they spare no pains, 
'they first 
prepare thoir syrap or clarified sugar, and 
then after neatly and carefully paring or 
dressing their fruit, cook a few pieces at a 
time, or only as many as they can oversee, 
carefully lifting each piece out of the 
syrup the moment it is done. 


My r a p ( o r Ihrvtcrvr*. 
Put two pounds of tho best white sugar 
with one pint of fresh, clear water into a 
white porcelain saucepan, i’ut it on the 
fire, and before tile syrup becomes hot mix 
well into it the partly beaten white of an 
egg. When it begins to boil remove tho 
scum 
as it rises; watch it constantly 
that it does not boil over, and continue to 
boil till no more scum arises. 
Peach, pear, greengage and crab apple 
preserves are all made In the same way. 
Peel, stone and halve the peaches. Peel, 
core and naive tho pean. 
Prick green­ 
gages several times and halve tho stem, 
Core the crab apple with a small tin tube 
pushed through, or corer. VV lien tho syrup 
is boiling gently, put into it a few pieces of 
fruit and cook till soft. Do not allow them 
to break. When done take out carefully 
and put into the syrup till all are rooked, 
pour the syrup over and put them into jars. 
Citron l ’l'ewrvM. 
Most people in the country grow these for 
themselves, and they make a very rflco pre­ 
serve. Tile citrons can bo pared, cored, 
sliced or cut into fancy shapes with vege­ 
table cutters. To six pounds of the citron 
use six pounds of sugar, four lemons and a 
quarter of a pound of ginger root. Put tho 
slices of lemon into a preserving kettle and 
boil for half an hour, or until they look 
clear, in a little clear water, then drain. 
Save the water and put tho slices into 
another dish with a little cold water; cover 
them aud let them stand over night. In 
the morning wrap tho root ginger, bruised, 
in a thin muslin cloth; boll It in throe 
pints of clear water until 
the 
water 
is 
highly 
flavored, 
when 
Like out 
the 
hag 
of 
ginger. 
Having 
broken 
up 
tile 
loaf-sugar put 
it 
into 
the 
preserving kottlo with the ginger water. 
Wheu the sugar is all melted sot it over the 
fire, boil and skim until no more scum 
arises. Then put in the pieces of citron 
and the juice of the lemons. Boil them in 
the syrup till all the slices are quite trans­ 
parent. Do not allow thorn to break. When 
done, put them into the cans or jars, pouring 
the syrup carefully over them, 
If one 
desires to imitate Hie West Indies ginger 
preserves, Hie slices of lemon may not be 
added; yet they aro a pretty addition. 


T o D r y Citron. 
Quarter the citron, remove all tho seeds 
and pure as thin as possible. 
Into six 
quarts of water put two tablespoonfuls of 
alum ; after it is dissolved, drop in this 
alum water the quarters of the citron, press 
well under the water; boil slowly until you 
can pierce them easily with a fork, remove 
Hie pieces carefully to a pan; the same water 
will answer for three or four batches of 
citron. After the citron is drained weigh 
it, take half Hie weight of sugar arid put In 
Hie stewpan with water enough to dissolve 
it, then lay tho citron in carefully and let it 
boil for ten minutes. Take the pieces out 
and spread on large plates to dry. But in 
more citron and serve in the same manner. 
The syrup left can be dipped on the citron 
with a spoon. Set them where they will 
dry quickly, then pack in dry sugar in a 
stone jar. 
Qalnce I V ' n r m ’*. 
Fare, core aud quarter the quinces. Select 
the best-looking quarters for the preserves; 
the inferior-looking olios reserve, with the 
cores and skins, for marmalade. For tho 
preserves allow three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit. xWake a syrup as 
above, allowing one pint of water to two 
Comida of sugar. 
When it is clear and still 
oiling hot add the hot quinces which have 
been boiled in just enough clour water to 
cover them well, until they are tender or 
are easily pierced with a broom-straw. 
With this proportion of fruit, water and 
sugar the preserves will not have much 
jun e. What there is will form a thin, clear 
jelly around the quinces after they are kept 
a short time. 
Quince .UuriuulHilc. 
Quinces 
make 
the 
best marmalade, 
though crab apples and any sour apples are 
good. 
Poor quinces which are unfit for 
other use, can be washed aud cut in small 
pieces, after coring but not paring them. 
Allow three-uuarters of a pound of 3ugar 
and a teacupful of water to a pound of fruit, 
and l»oil slowly two hours, stirring and 
mashing flue; strain through a colander 
and put up in glasses or bowls. Poach mar­ 
malade is made in the same way. 
Candled Fruit. 
Make a syrup of one teacup of cold water 
to every pound of sugar, and as it heats add 


to every three or four pound* the white of 
an egg; skim very carefully boiling till no 
mofo rises, and it is ready for use. Peel. 
stone and halve peaches; peel, core and 
halve pears; prick plums and gages several 
times; core crab apple*. Boil iii Hic r jnm 
till tender and lot them stand in it for tw i 
days. Take out. drain cai Of viny: lay oil 
plates, sift, sugar over them, and dry either 
in the sun or a moderately w arm oven. 
Brandied I*eaeiw» or Fear*. 
Take four pounds of fruit, four t»oan<is of 
sugar, one pint of best white brandy. Make 
a syrup of the sugar and a quart of pure 
water. I-et them come to a boil. then put 
the pared fruit into it and let it boil for fire 
minutes. Having r* moved the fruit care­ 
fully into a perforated 
ladle, 
let tho 
syrup boil 
fifteen minutes longer, 
or 
until it thickens well. 
Lastly, add the 
brandy, then toke the kettle at once 
I rom 
the 
tire. 
Pour the 
hot syrup 
over the fruit, put in glais bottles with 
wide mouths, and seal up tigiit. if aft*r 
taking the fruit from the tire the first time 
a reddish liquor oozes from it, drain this off 
| before auding tho clear syrup 
Choom 
a1 ways the fairest, firmest specimens of 
j fruit for brandying if you would lie re­ 
warded 
for 
your 
pains. 
Well-made 
brandied fruits should keep good for years. 
I’rcw rifil W aterm elon Kind. 
Cut off tho outer rind and all of the red 
part from the inside; cut the rind in strips 
or squares and boil In a liberal quantity of 
syrup, allowing a pound and a quarter of 
sugar in a quart of water to the pound of 
rind. Make tho syrup first and clarify It 
with white of egg: skim, and add the rind; 
simmer until quite transparent: remove tile 
rind. Boil down the syrup one-third, then 
pour it over the rind.—(The Cook. 
<>rape J im . 
Mrs. Lincoln’s way is to wash the grape* 
and squeeze or pinch the pulp from the 
skins. Boil the pulp until it separates from 
the seeds and rub it through a sieve. Then 
add the skins to the pulp and boil with an 
equal weight of sugar for fifteen minutes, 
Put into small Jars or tumblers and cover 
with paper. 
Ornpf Jelly. 
Select tho grapes when not fully ripe. 
Wash and drain, then put them in a pre­ 
serving kettle, mash well, and beat till all 
the skins are broken and Ute juice flows 
freely. Strain and use the juice only, with 
an equal weight of sugar. 
Grape jelly to lie eaten with meat* is very 
nice if spiced. For four quarts of jelly use 
one teaspoon ginger, same of cinnamon, 
half a teaspoon of cloves, and same of 
allspice. Tie up in a muslin bag, place in 
Hie kettle with the juice and remove when. 
ready to pour into glasses. 


A p p l * J e l l y , 
Crab apples for jelly must be just ripe; 
if over-ripe the jelly will be dark colored. 
Cut them into halves, take two quart* of 
water to each pock of fruit. Boil until ten­ 
der, strain, cook fifteen minutes, then add 
one cupful of sugar to each cupful of juice, 
and toil ten minutes. 
Any kind of a tort apple will make good 
Jelly. Use the rule given above for crab 
apple. A variety may be made by flavoring 
with lemon. Jelly, by the way. mav bo 
tested by dropping a teaspoonful into a cup 
of cold water, lf it falls to the bottom in a 
lump it is done. It is an economical plan to 
make apple icily at the same time as 
quince preserves. The peelings and perfect 
cores or the quinces boiled with the apples 
when cooking for jelly will give a delight­ 
ful flavor, and answer the purpoae quite a* 
well as if the more expensive whole fruit 
had I>een used. A certain thrifty house­ 
keeper of our acquaintance, when making 
a "batch” of apple pies, always uses tho 
cores and parings to make a glass of de­ 
licious jelly at the same time. 
Tom ato Preserve*, 
The small tomatoes called fig or plum 
tomatoes are the l»o*t for preserving pur- 
poses. Select smooth, half-ripe tomatoes, 
peel without scalding, place them in jar* 
and sprinkle sugar over them, using two- 
thirds of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
tomatoes. Let them stand till the sugar 
has drawn out all the juice, then put them 
in a preserving kettle and boil slowly until 
tho tomatoes are tender and of a dark color. 
Remove the tomatoes into jars, and unless 
tho syrup is quite thick boil it longer before 
pouring it over them. 


EV O LU TIO N OF FIG U R ES. 


! American Bookmaker.] 
Yes, figures, like everything else, have 
passed through an evolutionary process. 
Those little Arabic signs, w hich have now 
such a significance for all of us, had little 
of their present elegance when first intro­ 
duced in Europe in mathematical works 
in .ho twelfth century. The zero wa* at 
first wanting, even in the Orient, and it 
was not till 813 to 833. during the time 
of the caliph Al Mainum, that It "figured” 
in 
an 
arithmetical 
translation. 
How 
convenient those|tignres aro in comparison 
with the heavy and cumbersome Roman 
system that is now confined to monuments 
and dial plates. But tbeie latter held out 
valiantly, and had, it would seem, warm 
and very forcible defenders; anan instance 
of which we are informed that in 1299 the 
Florentine money-changers were forbidden 
to reckon in figures, while tile statutes of 
the University of Padua prescribed that the 
price of books should be given on the title 
page, but non per cifras, sed per (items 
claras. It must be said in extenuation of 
tiffs rule, however, that the figures of that 
period reflect, little credit on the type- 
founder. 
The Arabic numerals began to come into 
more general use in Hie fifteenth century. 
Very little improvement can be discerned 
from tho original Arabic ((lobar) figures 
and those in use in the fourteenth century. 
Roman characters were often intermingled 
with Hie Arabic. An inscription on a tomb 
in Salzburg has 1463 written as follows: 
Ll. LA ll I., while 1466 on ait ecclesiastical 
seal is rendered M460. 
Tile subjoined specimens from various cen­ 
turies show the changes undergone: I. 3, ti, 
8. si and u have changed but little, while 4 
and 6 have been really “transmogrified.” 
Many Frenchmen today mako the Inexactly 
as in tlie seventeenth century: 2 and 7 are 
also very different now from what they 
were. 
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Making Heaven Unpopular. 
(Chicago New*.] 
“Where are you going, my dear?” 
"I’m going shopping, bubby." 
"Did you see what Sam Jones, the evan­ 
gelist, said about women who go shop­ 
ping?” 
"No. W hat was it?” 
"Well, he said hell is full of women who 
spend their time in shopping.” 
"Did he? Why, I had no idea it was so 
delightful a place.” 


Odd Items from Everywhere. 
The latest device by which people in Pitts­ 
burg aro swindled is by tho sale of English 
sparrows dyed to represent canaries. Atom 
1 0 0 0 birds were sold in Pittsburg during 
the summer that lost their color in ten days. 
Winchester, Va., was captured and re­ 
captured more than any other city during 
the war. 
It changed hands twenty-five 
times in the four years. 
A prominent stock commission merchant 
on Wall sweet recently received an order 
over his private telegraph wire from Chi­ 
cago to purchase three snares of a certain 
stock. The broker received a comniiiwio* 
of six cents for executing this order, Outhit 
expenses in doing so amounted to fiv* 
cents, so that the total profit* on bis irane 
action amounted to only one cent 
A remarkable case of religious frenzy 
was witnessed a day or two ago at a meet­ 
ing of colored Baptists in New Orleans. A 
woman named Theresa Anderson began 
leaping into the air and shouting, and be­ 
came so frantic m at she wa* led from the 
church to Hie house of a member of the 
congregation, where her frenzy continued. 
Finally site broke from restraining hands 
and jumped through a window, falling to 
the ground several feet below, cutting her­ 
self m several places and otherwise injur­ 
ing herself. 
There are 347 female blacksmiths kxEng- 
land who actually swing heavy hammers, 
says an exchange, and 9138 women who 
make nails for horseshoes. 
Two gentlemen recently sat down to a 
friendly game of poker in Auburn, Cal. A 
sporting man, who happened to to present, 
soon took a hand, and after a few tunis he 
dealt each of the others what they had 
reason to believe were top bande, while he 
himself passed out and left them to bet. 
They tot all they had in sight; they dug up 
all they could find, but were not satisfied. 
Finally they placed their hands in sealed 
envelopes and went out to borrow. After 
hypothecating their homesteads they re­ 
turned and each put up his pile. When 
it came to the “show dowu” each bad Jour 
aces and a king. In the meantime the 
snorting man had mustered the entire com­ 
munity to witness the fall ol the curtain. 
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HAVE YOU RENEW EO? 


Henry W ard Beecher’s sermons, Bill 
9ye'a humorous sketches, George Alfred 
Townsend’s letters, Joe Howard’s New 
fork letters, novels by the best authors, 
ta addition to more new features than can 
be found in any other weekly newspaper, 
make THE WEEKLY GLOBE of 1885 the 
beet family newspaper in the world. 
It 
ought to secure several hundred thousand 
readers this year and next. Will you re­ 
new your subscription, and get all of your 
friends to subscribe with you I If you are 
the only taker of THE GLOBE in your 
town, send for agent's rates and form 
Globe. Compare THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
with any other weekly in the United 


States. 
_________ 


SAMPLE COPIE8 


are being mailed every day to names th at 
friends have given us. If you are not a 
subscriber, and receive a copy of this 
issue, please remember th at it is sent 
as a free sample 
copy for your ex­ 
amination. It is hoped that you will be 
so pleased with it th at you will subscribe. 
If you do not subscribe you will not re­ 
ceive another copy. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SITUATION. 


The action taken by the mugwumps of 
Npmi York State is said to cause President 


C m c v e l a n d a great deal of serious thought. 
We hope that this is true, for if he will look 
the situation squarely in the face he cannot 
but come to the conclusion that his main 
reliance for success must be upon the Dem­ 
ocratic party. Already the auxiliaries are 
deserting him. 
The Democratic ticket 
is 
not 
their 
ticket, 
the 
Iieraocratic 
platform 
is not 
their 
platform. 
In 
one 
and 
the same 
day they declare 
their admiration 
for the President and 
his policy and their intention to vote with 
the party whose platform condemns that 
policy. They ask the President to drive 
away his party friends, and then withdraw 
from him themselves. For their course in 
supporting the Republican State ticket in 
New York is a withdrawal of support from 
President C l e v e l a n d ; a condemnation of 
his policy. 
The Democratic ticket, heartily indorsed 
in convention bv Mr. C l e v e l a n d ’s nearest 
friend. D a n i e l N . L o o k w ' o o d , will be c o n ­ 
sidered as representing President C l e v e ­ 


l a n d ’s policy, and that policy will be in­ 
dorsed or condemned according as the Dem­ 
ocratic ticket is elected or defeated in No­ 
vember. The people of the country will 
make no h u e distinctions. They care not 
whether tills faction or that faction has 
carried most points in the convention. 
General results are what they look at aud 
what they judge by. 
This being the case, and as it seems to be 
a foregone conclusion that the mugwump 
vote is going hack to the Republicans, it 
behooves President C l e v e l a n d to lo o k 
altout him and study how to win h a c k suf­ 
ficient of the Democratic voters lost last 
fall to make up for the loss of mugwump 
voters this fall. There is a good, clear. 
Democratic majority in the Empire State 
if 
it 
will 
come 
out, and 
a 
proper 
course on the part of the administration 
will bring it out. In order to accom­ 
plish that desirable result, the administra­ 
tion should first of all become more Demo­ 
cratic. Attention and respect, rather than 
indifference and neglect, should be paid to 
the wishes of the party as represented by 
its trusted leaders. Instead of finding out 
what Democracy’s opponents want an effort 
should be made to ascertain what the 
masses of the Democratic party w ant. Men 
who have borne the heat and burden of tho 
day when it cost something to stand by the 
Democratic party should not be ignored to 
gratify 
the 
desires 
of 
those 
who 
have always been their 
enemies; nor 
should there be so ready toleration of the 
Insinuation that the great 
t>ody of the 
Democratic voters do not desire good 
government When important representa­ 
tive appointments are to be made, those 
persons should be selected, other things 
being equal, who sympathize with the 
party and its aims, not those who are 
conspicuous only for their ability to run 
counter to every tradition, every hope, 
every' pride of Democracy. W’here a little 
tact, and good management will accom­ 
plish a purpose, snubs and sarcasms should 
net be used; members of the party should 
not be made to feel that an honest sugges­ 
tion, intended for the public good, will be 
construed into a sinister attempt to circum­ 
vent the administration. 
In short, the President should feel that 
the Democrats are his friends, his well­ 
wishers, his supporters, whose confidence 
shod Id be reciprocated. 
Without sacri­ 
ficing a single principle, without doing one 
act of which any man could justly com­ 
plain, President C l e v e l a n d m ig h t infuse 
a vigor into the Democracy of New' York 
that would be irresistible. The Democracy 
of that and every other State wants him to 
succeed quite as much as ho desires to 
succeed, 
and 
he 
cannot 
possibly 
give the country any 
better govern­ 
ment than the Democracy desire. They 
are proud of their principles, they love 
their party, they love their country—they 
love their party because it serves their 
country. They desire the President to be 
imbued with a confidence of this fact 
With such confidence there will be success; 
without it, none. 
Lei the President show faith in his friends 
and he will find that the loss of a few 
thousand mugwumps in New York will be 
trebly recompensed by the enthusiastic, 
determined, steady support of the glorious 
old Democratic party. 


THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 
The Democratic State Convention cl New 
Fork bas nominated Governor D a v i d B. 


H i l l to succeed himself, by a vote which 
was practically unanimous and which 
Ahows bim to be 
the choice of the 
great 
body 
of 
Democratic 
voters of 
tile 
State. 
The 
nomination was mer­ 
ited by 
Governor 
H i l l ’s upright and 
vigorous administration. Tile unanimity 
and enthusiasm with which it was con­ 
ferred showed that the heart of the conven­ 
tion was in it. while the utterances of 


D a n ie l E. L o c k w o o d , President C l e v e ­ 


l a n d’s friend, in seconding the nomination, 
indicated, as clearly as could he done con­ 
sistently with delicacy, that Governor H i l l 
was also the choice of the administration. 
The Democrats of New York have a can­ 
didate. nominated by the voice of the 
people, because of past meritorious ser­ 
vices. who has an unimpeachable record, 
and who is in hearty sympathy with the re­ 
forms 
which the party is pledged 
to 
secure. They have to oppose a candi­ 
date 
nominated 
by 
the 
wiles 
cl 
politicians, 
because of 
his availability 


as a go-between, and because he has a 
barrel from which to furnish the sinews of 
war with which Republicans arc in the 
habit of fighting their political battles. 
Bet ween two such candidates, there is no 
ground for hesitation on the part of honest 
voters. The same unanimity, enthusiasm 
and honesty of purpose carried into the 
campaign, will carry New York by an un­ 
questioned majority. 
Governor H i l l can be easily elected. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE PROCESSION 


A d isg ru n tle d an d ala rm e d m e m b e r of " th e 
D em ocracy ’’ says b e I* an x io u a to k n o w " w h e th e r, 
a fte r th e alm ost s u p e rh u m a n e ffo rt to p lace a 
D e m o c ra tic a d m in istra tio n In p o w er, th a t a d ­ 
m in s tr a tio n p ro p o ses to se p a ra te its e lf fro m 
th e m .'” N o d o u b t it w ill se p a ra te its e lf fro m 
th o se w ho do n o t k e e p u p w ith th e p ro cessio n ; 
tor th is is a p ro g ressiv e a d m in istra tio n .—[H e rald . 
For the sake of curiosity let’s soc where 
such a procession would break ranks, pro­ 
viding it could be organized—that is, shiv 
poising 
President 
C l e v e l a n d were to 
abandon his party and ‘‘keep up w ith the 
procession” of kickers now engaged in the 
effort to make him believe that he must cut 
loose from his friends in order to make a 
“progressive administration.” There have 
been similar processions before, and all 
marched to tho same camp, so that it is 
easy to judge what would occur now under 
like circumstances. One John Tyler, pres­ 
ident of the United States, was tho com­ 
mander-in-chief 
of 
the 
most 
famous 
of these displays, and his lieutenants, like 
those who are urging President C l e v e l a n d 
to organize a turnout after the same fashion, 
were Massachusetts men. The procession 
started out early in the spring of 1841 on its 
four years’ march, and had I teen on the 
road about six months when the Whigs, 
who had elected the commander-in-chief, 
found that they could no longer keep up. 
In vain C a l e b C u s h i n g of Massachusetts 
attempted to whip up the stragglers by ap­ 
plying offensive terras and casting slurs 
and doubts on their desires and their 
motives, while 
D a n i e l 
W e b s t e r 
re­ 
mained constantly at the side of tile com­ 
mander-in-chief in order to infuse courage. 
At length, all the Whig congressmen with­ 
drew from the ranks, and on the 13th of 
September issued an address to theirfriends, 
in the course of which they thus spoke of 
the progressive administration: 
Too m an y p ro o fs h a v e b een fo rced u p o n o u r 
o b serv atio n to leav e us f re - fro m th e a p p re h e n ­ 
sion th a t th e 
p re sid e n t h as p e rm itte d h im se lf 
to be b eg u iled in to a n op in io n th a t, by th is e x ­ 
h ib itio n o f h is p rero g a tiv e , h e m ig h t be a b le to 
d iv e rt th e policy of his a d m in istra tio n in to a 
c h a n n el w h ich sh o u ld lead to n ew p o litical co m ­ 
b in atio n s an d acco m p lish re s u lts w h ich m u st 
o v e rth ro w th e p re s e n t d iv isio n s o f p a rty in th e 
c o u n try an d finally p ro d u ce a s ta te o f th in g s 
w h ic h th o se w h o e le c te d h im , a t lea st, h av e 
n e v e r c o n te m p la te d . 
W e h a v e seen fro m an 
ea rly period o f th e sessio n th a t th e W hig p arty 
did n o t eu jo y th e co n fid e n c e of th e p resid e n t. 
W ith m o rtifica tio n we h av e o b se rv e d th a t h is a s­ 
so ciatio n s m o re sed u lo u sly aim e d a t a fre e c o m ­ 
m u n io n w ith th o se w ho h av e b e e n b usy to p ro s­ 
tra te o u r p u rp o ses, r a th e r th a n th o se w h o se p rin ­ 
ciples seem to b e roost id en tifie d w ith th e p o w er 
by w h ic h h e w as e le c ted . 
W e 
h av e re a so n 
to believe th a t he h as p e rm itte d h im se lf to be a p ­ 
p ro ach ed . c o u n selled a n d In flu en ced by th o se 
w h o h a v e m a n ife ste d lea st in te re s t in th e su c ­ 
cess o f th e W hig m ea su res. 
WI tat w ere re p re ­ 
se n te d to be h is opin io n s a n d d esig n s h av e b een 
fre e ly an d e v e n in so le n tly sy m t fo rth in c e rta in 
p o rtio n s, a u d th o se n o t th e m o st r e p u ta b le ,of th e 
pu b lic p ress, in a m a n n e r th a t o u g h t to Iv d eem ed 
offensive to h is h o n o r, as it c e rta in ly w as to th o se 
w ho w e re b e liev ed to be h is f rie n d s. 
But the procession kept right on. 
C u s h ­ 


in g and tho others who monopolized a ll the 
virtue and the patriotism in the land, as a 
select few do today, whispered in the ears 
of T y l e r that he was a great man, born for 
the emergency, and that a ll the world 
admired his courage in hitting his friends 
and preserving his country from destruc­ 
tion. 
The disinterested lovers of their 
country who gathered about him were 
forming a new and pure party, they said. 
It was to take in only the better men of 
the old organizations, and T y l e r was to be 
gloriously triumphant in the struggle for 
re-cleetion 
when 
the 
procession 
had 
reached the end of the route. 
B e n t o n 
tells us the result: 
T h e W hig p a rty reco iled fro m him . 
In ste a d o f 
th a t ‘‘W h ig p re s id e n t, W hig C ongress a u d W hig 
peo p le" fo rm e d in to a u n it, w ith tile visio n of 
w h ich M r. W e b s t e r had b e e n in d u ced to re m a in 
w h en h is co lleag u es r e tire d —in ste a d of th is 
u n ity th e re w as soon fo u n d d iv ersity e n o u g h . 
T h e W hig p a rty rem a in e d w ith M r. CLAT; th e 
W hig s e c re ta ry of s ta te (M r. WKUSTER) re tu rn e d 
to M a ssach u setts , 
. , 
w h ile M r. T ri.E U h im ­ 
self, w ho w as to h av e b een th e H om an c e m e n t of 
th is W hig u n ity , c o n tin u e d Ids m arc h to th e 
D em o cratic c a m p —a rriv e d th e re —k n o c k e d a t tire 
g a te —a sk e d to be let in ; a n d w as refu se d . 
T h e 
N ational 
D em o cratic 
B a ltim o re 
C o n v e n tio n 
w ould n o t reco g n ize b im . 
Then the distinguished advisers—the 
mugwumps of that day—who bad urged 


T y l e r to ‘‘separate himself from those 
who did not keep up with the procession,” 
met in Baltimore, nominated him, and in 
August, three months before the election, 
he himself was unable to "keep up with the 
procession,” dropped out and was never 
heard of more. And that was what liai>- 
pcned to a "progressive administration” 
that "Separated itself from those who could 
not keep up with tho procession." 


HUNGARY AND TURKEY. 
At a recent diplomatic reception in 
Vienna, it was noted as indicating the loan­ 
ing of Austria-Hungary that Count Iv a l - 


n o k y , the minister of foreign affairs, was 
especially friendly to til© Turkish ambas­ 
sador. 
The reason is not far to seek. 
Whatever may he the course which Austria 
may take in the troubles in Turkey, there 
is one portion of the dual empire on whose 
sympathy Turkey can always rely. 
The Hungarians are ardent friends of tho 
Mussulmans. More than once in the strug­ 
gle of the former for political liberty they 
found shelter from their oppressors m the 
land of the crescent. 
When in 1849 the 
Russians defeated the holies of the Hun­ 
garian patriots, the leaders tied to Turkey. 
A demand was made for them, and the 
answer of the Sultan was a rebuke to his 
“Christian” neighbors. They might come 
and take them if they wanted to, hut once 
safe on Turkish soil, the Sultan refused to 
give them, and was ready to defend his 
course by force of arms. 
Many Hungarians, thus expatriated, en­ 
tre ! the Turkish service. The list is too 
long to give of those who rose to distinc­ 
tion, favored by the liberality of the much- 
abused Turk. Most of them were practi­ 
cally lost to the world by their assumption 
of Turkish names, yet many of the most 
successful generals of the Sultan were 
these Hungarian refugees. 
I s m a il P a s h a , 
General 
G e o r g e 
K m e t y , was one of 
these. His share in tile heroic defence of 
Kars proved what a good soldier was lost to 
Hungary. 
J o s e p h B k m , who also tied to 
Turkey to escape the brutal vengeance of 
Russia and 
Austria, 
found distinction 
awaiting hun in the service of the Sultan, 
and won name and fame as Amu RATH 


P a s h a . 
The commander of one of the 
Turkish divisions in the last war was also 
a Hungarian. 
When K o s s u t h tied with CO(K) compan­ 
ions, after the battle of Temesvar had 
crushed the hopes of the Hungarians, a de­ 
mand was made for their extradition. Tur­ 
key refused, though it seemed as if war 
would result. Fortunately Lord P a l m e r s ­ 


t o n , then at the head of the British foreign 
office, supported the Sultan, and the chal­ 
lenge to come and take the refugees was 
not accepted. 
The career of O m a r P a s h a also furnishes 


an example of Turkish liberality in re* 
gafld to foreign refugees seeking an asy­ 
lum under the crescent Hag. 
The victor of 
Ottenitza, Silistria and Eupaloria well re­ 
paid his adopted country. 
What wonder, then, that Hungarians, re­ 
membering the steadfast friend of her time 
of trial, is ready to sympathize with the 
Turk, when the intrigues of the same Rus­ 
sian “Christians” have once more placed 
Turkey to the test of war or further dis­ 
memberment. 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


"Who is I r a D a v e n p o r t ? ” will be the 
question uppermost in the mind of every 
Republican 
outside of New York, who 
has been chosen to bo the standard- 
bearer of the Empire State Republicans in 
the gubernatorial campaign. Inquiry will 
reveal to them that he is a man of good 
ability, who inherited a fortune, and after 
serving a term or two in the State Sen­ 
ate was elected to the comptrollership 
of tho Commonwealth. W hateverstrength 
there is in tit© nomination conies from the 
fact that the candidate is a comparatively 
new man, who has not had time to make 
enemies within the party. Perhaps, on the 
whole, he will secure as many votes as any 
one whom the party could at this time have 
nominated. 
_______ ____ 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 


Careful scrutiny of the markets and 
stores of Boston reveals the fact that 
there is no stagnation iii the business move­ 
ment that begun last spring. On the con­ 
trary all branches of trade report that the 
outlook is better than it has been for sev­ 
eral years. 
From present symptoms it 
looks as if next year would be one of the 
greatest activity that has been since the 
war. 
The revival has been steady and gradual. 
At this time last year Boston was full of 
workingmen seeking in vain for employ­ 
ment; today our hotels are crowded with 
merchants who have corno hither to lay iii 
stocks of goods for the fall and winter 
trade. The laborers who are now working 
are not, as a rule, getting so large wages 
as they were fifteen years ago, but the em­ 
ployment is steady, 
tile pay sure, and 
prospects 
are 
bright for better 
times 
ahead. The traders, except in a very few 
branches, are handling goods on narrower 
margins and disposing of them to the retail 
merchants in smaller quantities than in 
the old Hush times; but, to atone for this, 
they are receiving a large number of orders 
that arc given by reliable men on short 
terms of credit and frequently for cash on 
delivery. 
All these tend to show that our commer­ 
cial growth is started on a firm foundation, 
and will keep on, better and better, with­ 
out any relapse, until our prosperity shall 
he felt by tho humblest citizen. The con­ 
dition of the laborer is better than it was a 
year ago, and goods are no higher, with all 
the increased demand for work. In fact, 
there has not been a time for many years 
when a man could buy so many of the 
necessities of life for the price of a day’s 
work as lie can now. 
The surplus of manufactured goods is 
nearly exhausted. When it is gone every 
factory and workshop will resume opera­ 
tions under the stimulus of better prices, 
and the increased demand for labor will 
surely raise fie price of wages. Tile dawn 
of America’s day of prosperity is breaking, 
and light streams in from a thousand 
s o u r c e s . __________________ 


LET US HAVE PEACE. 


The visit of the New England veterans 
to the Shenandoah valley is another step in 
tho right direction, and will prove to those 
wiio delight to foster sectionalism that the 
men who fought each other on the battle­ 
field are not in sympathy with them. On 
the battlefields of Virginia both Union and 
Confederate soldiers met in the spirit of 
complete reconciliation, neither 
forget­ 
ting the glory of past valor, both heartily 
glad that peace had come again, and all 
pledged to the upbuilding of our glorious 
possibilities. Both Nortnem and Southern 
soldiers had much in common to talk about; 
they had a common experience, in march­ 
ing and fighting, in victory and defeat, and 
both wero now enjoying the blessings of 
peace. 
What a lesson to politicians both North 
and South who refuse to accept the issue 
settled at Appomattox! Even tho Southern 
matrons who had borne the sufferings of 
the war with heroic fortitude, aud whose 
experiences in that struggle had hardened 
their hearts to anything good at the North, 
were molted to tears and became converted 
to the idea of peace and reconciliation when 
brave men who wore the blue paid a sol­ 
dier’s tribute of respect to the men who 
wore the gray. 
May such reunions occur more frequently, 
and may the influences that spring from 
such fraternization be the outgrowth of a 
better and more perfect understanding be­ 
tween the people of our whole country. 


WHO IS THE RING-MASTER! 


The European menagerie is in a little 
commotion at present. The cubs of the 
Russian bear are beginning to bristle up— 
at what and for what is scarcely plain, ex­ 
cept the more prospect of a fight. The big 
bear, the double and single-headed eagles 
look on and will probably wait till the little 
ones are fairly at it. Then they will send 
them sprawling and make peace by the 
summary choking of the little fellows. 
Meanwhile the old lion of 
the me­ 
nagerie 
looks 
on, 
and is apparently 
waiting to see where the chances of coming 
in to the best advantage lie. 
He is a 
shrewd old animal in his old age; not 
quite so ready to fight, and apt to see the 
advantage of waiting more than he used to. 
Tile French rooster, who used to crow loud 
enough to drown the rest of tho menagerie, 
has toned down his voice somewhat, and, 
like the lion, wanders around, seeking 
rather to snap up "unconsidered trifles” in 
the way of territory, than going into battle 
for the mere pleasure of crowing. 
It is certainly not a happy family, and it 
remains to beseen which of the showmen 
of the European circus is powerful enough 
to restore quiet. 


"EVERY INCH A KING.” 
W hatever the faults set down to the dis­ 
credit of the house of Savoy, tile members 
of the ruling dynasty of Italy have always 
deserved a high position for courage—a 
kingly virtue, in time of peace as well as 
war. Like his father, a brave soldier, who 
showed his mettle on many a hard- 
fought field, King H u m b e r t of Italy lias 
proved himself a worthy leader of men, 
and 
is 
as 
ready 
to 
face 
danger 
from pestilence, if example can be of 
value, as to lead the desperate charge at 
Custozza. Last year ho spent his time at 
Naples cheering, relieving and ministering 
to the wants of the cholo; a-stricken popu­ 
lation. Today he sends words of cheer to 
Palermo, and 
a royal gift of .$ 1 0 ,0 0 0 ; 
gives up his palace for a hospital, and prom­ 
ises a visit, which promise, as of old, he 
will surely keep. W hat wonder that the 
Italians, forgetting his faults, as they for­ 


gave those of his father, are enthusiastic 
over the king who, more than any other in 
Europe, is worthy of his high position. 


IMOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


Game is rapidly disappearing from Colo­ 
rado. Progressive euchre is about the only 
kind loft now,—[Philadelphia Call.] And 
has effete civilization knocked out seven- 
up? 
Joel Harris is writing newspaper para­ 
graphs in Atlanta. Now we understand 
why the original of Uncle Remus committed 
suicide a few weeks ago. It was from grief. 
The average digger in the West Pennsyl­ 
vania mines can make about $1 15 a day. 
and he only gets work from six to eight 
months in the year in the best of times. 
Then do you wonder at the strikes and riots? 
Lynn Item : A little fellow who made his 
first appearance in the Shepard School on 
Thursday was told by tho teacher to take a 
seat, 
hut he declined, saying that 
he 
"wasn’t tired.” 
At Tacoma, W. T., Bishop Waldon (M. E.) 
was trying to raise $1 OOO to pay o ff a church 
debt. “ Why,” he exclaimed, "every prop­ 
erty owner here might to subscribe. If I 
owned a c o rn e r lot in Tacoma I’d give $50 
myself.” “All right, bishop,” said a mem­ 
ber of the congregation; ‘give your $50 
aud call at my office tomorrow morning for 
the deed of your coiner lot.” The bargain 
was carried o u t. 
Saturday Evening Gazette: 
A fashion 
paper announces that low-necked drosses 
are to be dropped at the opera next winter. 
The intelligence is somewhat alarming. 
The regular boarder has ordered soft- 
boiled eggs. The waiter, instead of hieing 
her away to the, kitchen lingered about his 
chair and at length ventured to ask: 
"Hadn’t you better have them scrambled, 
sir, they aren’t very fresh this morning?"— 
[Lynn Saturday Union. 
The wise man keepeth his optic uncovered 
all the time so that when he goes shopping 
lie knows just w hat he wants aud about 
what it ought to cost him. 
The man who tries to read the average 
doctor’s prescription never wonders why 
druggists mnke mistakes. 
Sir Henry Wolff has failed in his attempt 
to get Turkey to go iii with England for a 
joint occupation of Egypt, Turkey to pull 
the chestnuts out of the tire and .England 
to eat them. Turkey had played the cat’s 
part before in that game.—[Pilot. 
Just a year ago this time the rampant Re­ 
publican orator was telling the land that 
ours would he wellnigh the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah if Cleveland wero elected. 
In twelve months, they said, industry would 
be paralyzed, factories closed, laborers idle. 
and all the woe of ruin would be upon us. 
Where is it? Whore, oh! where? 
Dentists, I am told, except when the teeth 
they pull are taken home for relics, pound 
them u p for the gold tilling. From this gold 
they often have bracelets, lockets and the 
like made for their wives and daughters. 
They were speaking of the twins, one of 
w'hom had corno to make a v isit "Yes, 
Genie is here.” she said, "hut Angie 
couldn’t come.” 
"Why not,” lie asked, 
“isn’t she old era nigh?” and then he won­ 
dered why she laughed. 
Queer, isn’t it, how a man walks two 
miles to save a car fare and then spends his 
nickel toget his shoes blacked? 
Judging from the conduct of tho goats in 
Fall River, grass must be scarce, or the bed­ 
clothes are unusually palatable. 
I do love all who have for their object the 
elevation and happiness of the human race. 
—[Marshall P. Wilder’s address before tho 
Forestry Congress. 
"General C a r r accepts the nomination 
for lieutenant-governor on the New York 
Republican ticket,” say the despatches. 
Of course he does; it would have been 
political suicide had he not, as the experi­ 
ence of others has shown. 
Men who are 
unwilling to aid their party when it needs 
them are very apt to find the party in very 
much the same mood when they get around 
to where they need the party. 
The New York Republicans dropped the 
liquor question like a hot potato and climbed 
right up on the top of the fence to get out of 
its way. But they reserved just a little for 
use in case of cholera. 
According to Mr. D o r m a n B. E a t o n ’s 
letter, there is hilt one truly great man in 
this country. Modesty forbade his mention­ 
ing the name, although the capital ”1” 
seemed to bo the principal initial. 
The New York mugwumps are delighted 
with President C l e v e l a n d ’s administra­ 
tion and, according to Mr. B e e c h e r , are 
going to show their appreciation by voting 
for the candidate of a convention which 
denounces all of the President’s labors for 
civil service reform as "hypocritical pre­ 
tences” and "hypocrisy,” and devotes about 
a third of its entire platform to denuncia­ 
tion of his work. 
Bolstered by the Hayes administration. 
Mr. Eaton set about "reforming” the coun­ 
try after the manner laid down in his book. 
During the years since that time we have 
had the usual number of rascals in office, 
and a harder job to get rid of them. 
Mr. J. Douglas White of the "In the 
Ranks” company is a man of business. He 
sued a young lady who rejected him to re­ 
cover the value of presents he mado her, 
and, while the case was pending, went and 
married an actress. Love could not wait 
for law’s delays. 
A complete collection of American cents 
is worth $1500. A complete stock of com­ 
mon sense is rare and priceless.—[Spring­ 
field Union. 
Ira Davenport, the Republican candidate 
for governor of New York, has a red head. 
The Sultan of Turkey, with one eye fixed 
on the Russian twiny in Central Asia, re­ 
spectfully declines to enter into any nego­ 
tiations with England, the result of which 
would be to bring that army nearer his own 
realm with no peaceful intent.—[Republic. 
It is estimated that nearly half of the in­ 
habitants of New York City board at restau­ 
rants. 
This does not include the too-too 
element that “dines at the cafe.” 
The Supremo Court has just decided that 
a hotel-keeper is responsible for the proper­ 
ty of his guests left in the hotel. Printed 
directions about the place oi leaving the 
key don’t count. A guest not only pays for 
his food and lodging, but for the safety of 
his effects. 
This accounts for tho prices 
charged by some hotels. 
Circuses seem to have hard luck this year. 
An old maid of Philadelphia is said to 
have a passion for crfllocting odd mittens. 
She probably gave the mates to rejected 
suitors. 
The notorious ex-governor of South Caro­ 
lina, F r a n k l i n J. M o s k s , once more takes 
his place upon the public stage for a suffi­ 
cient length of time to receive a new con­ 
viction and sentence for obtaining money 
under false pretences. 
If Antediluvian 
S h e r m a n and Preadamite 
H o a r could 
have their way about it, M o s e s would 
doubtless still b e :holding office in the 
Southern States. 
The following represents the comment of 
the average mugwump press on the nomi­ 
nations for Governor of New York: 
D a v id 15. H i l l 
I 
a I bald I, 
I r a D a v e n p o r t I 
I red I 
Mr. G e o r g e N. 
B l is s know how to 
"bring down the house” at the New York 
Republican convention. His sneer at one 
of tile chief tenets of civil service reform 
was greeted with uproarious applause. 
The Herald says Massachusetts is the 
only Republican State that has adopted 
civil service reform. Yes. and it would not 
have been done in Massachusetts had not 
the Republicans feared that the Democrats 
would count into power and scrape away 
some of the numerous barnacles at the 
State House; and had they not desired to 
interfere with the Democratic laboring 
men employed by the city of Boston. 
Goldsmith Maid, for many years tho 
prima donna of the turf, is dead. 
Like all first-class stars, she lived to a 
good old age, and like some she won a big 
reputation because she was "fast.” 
Emory Storrs, the celebrated Chicago law­ 
yer. died a poor man. An income of $25,000 
a year was not enough to run him. 
The summer hotel, having fulfilled its 
mission on earth, may now be expected to 
combust spontaneously, and tile landlord's 
wife will have all the sealskin sacques she 
wishes this winter. Well insured. 
No, dear anxious inquirer, when yon see 
pictures in the daily press under the cap­ 
tion "Men of the Hour,” it doesn’t mean 
that it took an hour to engrave them ; the 
artist never spends more than seven min­ 
utes on each picture. 
Did you ever notice that for about ten 
minutes atter a man has had his boots 
blacked he always inspects with care tho 
boots of everybody he meets, that he may 
rejoice iii his superiority to the unbacked?. 
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N e w Y o r k , September 2 6 .—The record 
shows that 150,000 strangers pass the night 
iii New York 365 days in every year 
Now 
and then on exceptional occasions tliero are 
500,000 people here who have no local hab­ 
itation of their own. How and where do 
these 150,000 people pass their nights? 
How and where can an army so m ultitud­ 
inous as half a million of people be cared 
for on the spur of a moment’s necessity? 
We have hotels in great numbers; we have 
boarding-houses, 
lodging-houses, 
where 
strangers can find accommodations by the 
day, the week or the month. 
'rho keeping of hotels is a science. Hotel­ 
keepers, like poets, are born, not made. Now 
and then we find families running in the 
boniface groove for generation after gener­ 
ation, a conspicuous illustration of which 
is the well-known Leland group, now 
stretching 
into 
the fourth generation 
from that which first made New England 
travellers all the happier and easier through 
the various grades of metropolitan exist­ 
ence. stretching hence out toward Chicago, 
and finding its western boundary upon tile 
golden shores of the Pacific oeoan. 
O iv a t B o te I-K eep er*. 
Conspicuous among the great hotel-keep- 
ers of the past twenty years are the be­ 
lauds, formerly of the Metropolitan, now of 
the Hturelevant in this city, the Ocean at 
Long Branch, the Iceland in Chicago and 
tim Palace in San Francisco; the Stetsons, 
who had for years aud years the Astor 
House, where guests of high and low de­ 
gree, stretching up toward princes of the 
blood, and through all the various grades of 
names and conditions known to the history 
of tho 
existing 
world; 
James 
Brcs- 
Jin 
of 
tho 
Gilsey 
here 
and a large 
hotel 
in bt. Louis, 
and 
at one time 
the 
Brighton 
on 
Coney 
Island, 
is 
one of the best known and one of the most 
popular hotel-keepers 
of 
the country, 
thought by many to be the best buyer, as 
he certainly is one of the most energetic, 
most prompt and reliable of men. 
Henry 
Clair, who has in this city the great Metro­ 
politan and the palatial Park Avenue hotel, 
and in Saratoga tile monumental Grand 
Union and the particularly elegant Wind­ 
sor, controls, as you see, not only vast sup­ 
plies for the accommodation of tho public, 
but an aryiy of men aud women, from 
expensive 
cashiers, 
book-keepers 
and 
stewards, 
down 
through 
the 
various 
ranks and conditions to the humblest scrub 
girl ami the cheapest bootblack. It is ob­ 
vious that to control organisms of tiiis 
magnitude requires a mental grasp iar be­ 
yond the average intellect, and a happy 
combination of understanding of human 
nature and management ol financial data, 
florae of tho richest men in the country ha ve 
been hotel proprietors, notably Paran Ste­ 
vens, who at one time controlled the Re­ 
vere and Tremont houses in Boston and 
the great Continental Hotel in Philadel­ 
phia. 
The Continental Hotel in Philadelphia. 
by the way, is one of the few houses which 
for a quarter of a century has maintained 
the high standard w ith which it started. 
The 
present 
proprietors, 
Die 
Messrs. 
Kingsley, father and son, with a partner, 
Mr. Brown, have been supreme ever since 
Paran Stevens retired many years ago, and 
the sonior Mr. Kingsley having been there 
since the day the house opened. I have a 
particular and peculiar affectum for that 
house, which, let me say, is one of three 
conducted by the same proprietors, because 
it was opened on the 14th of February, 
I860, one day after my beginning my pro­ 
fessional life, and was the first largo Hotel 
iii which, as a correspondent. I found my 
excellent bed and satisfactory board. 
Dave Hildreth of the West End Hotel of 
Long Branch is reputed to be a very rich 
man. and Flavius J. Allen, tho surviving 
partner of Allen & Dan im, proprietors of 
tne Astor House, lias a fortune variously 
estimated at 
from 
three-quarters of a 
million to a round million of dollars. 
Old Mr. Danim, whose lamented death 
we chronicled some months ago, with his 
son, young Andrew J. Dam rn, was the pro­ 
prietor ol the Union Square Hotel, the 
Hotel Damni, aud half proprietor of the 
Astor House at the time of his death. 
Now, when you remember that in any one 
of these lirst-class New York hotels there 
is a corps of operatives ranging from 350 to 
650 people, and recall, also, that some of 
these proprietors conduct the management 
in two and three and four hotels, it requires 
no unnatural stretch of imagination to in­ 
vest these conductors with unusual ability 
and unique understanding of the springs 
that move 
human action aud control 
human endeavor. 
A u E xcep tion a l C arcer. 
The proprietors of the Fifth 
Avenue 
Hotel have had an exceptional career of 
prosperity and publicity, which may, per­ 
haps, touch tho horizon of fame. Mr. Hitch­ 
cock, the ruling spirit of the Fiftii Avenue 
Hotel, has been identified with it since it 
iirst opened in 1858. 
It is built in the very 
heart and centre of New York’s greatest 
and most active pulsations. 
It fronts that 
eminently favored spot, Madison square, 
which, under the beautiful light of the 
electric current, resembles fairy land at 
night, and a oaradisacal place of rest in 
the day.® 
It is bounded on the west 
side by Twenty-third street and oil tho 
other by Twenty-fourth, and can easily ac­ 
commodate from 2000 to 3000 guests, giv­ 
ing each .and all a thoroughly comfortable 
and perfectly enjoyable place of rest, with 
a menu which is unsurpassed here or in anv 
European capital. A quiet man of method, 
with a quick insight into human nature, 
familiar with faces, with a boundless ac­ 
quaintance. quick to detect attempted im­ 
positions, familiar with finances in ex­ 
tended circles, never out of temper, easy iii 
his bearing, a scholar withal!, a fluent 
speaker and a graceful man, Mr. Hitchcock 
may be said tube one of the most remark­ 
able men iii New York City. When other 
hotels are starving, the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
people live in affluence. A list of tho guests 
in any one year in the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
would necessarily include the best names 
of tho travelling world. On the occasion of 
the Grant funeral the list was so remark­ 
able that Mr. Hitchcock preserved the 
names of all who were under his hospitable 
roof, and in little book form lias sent them 
broadcast through tho earth, receiving from 
the press of his own country, and in the 
London Times in particular, the most elab­ 
orate felicitations, which is as gratifying to 
his professional plan as as it is truthful to 
the record. 
But hotels are used bv others than tran­ 
sient guests. It is supposed that there are 
30JXI0 people living continuously, or per­ 
manently as it is called, in the hotels of 
this city. 
Hotel life docs very well for 
brides, and possibly bridegrooms, but I do 
not think it is a good place for children, aud 
know it is not a good place for dogs. 
I had rather an unpleasant experience in 
the dog line with a dear friend of mine, Mr. 
K. H. Southgate, who, by the way, com­ 
bines in himself a variety of excellences as 
a hotel keeper. Just look at it for a mo­ 
ment, He is the proprietor of tile Hotel 
Brunswick in this city, one of the most 
handsomely decorated, one of til© most 
shrewdly conducted caravansaries in tho 
world. Ho is proprietor of the mammoth 
Ixmg Beach Hotel, a beautiful structure, 
built in Queen Anne style, fronting the 
ocean, on a beach as hard as a board ami as 
level as a mill pond. He is the proprietor 
also of the Thousand Islands House on 
Alexandria Bay. aud of two or three in the 
interior, the wooded portion of New York, 
and, until recently, of Congress Hall in 
Saratoga. 
. . . . 
, 
Now, put yourself in that man s plate. 
Suppose yourself to he at the head of either 
one of these tremendous institutions, and 
multiply that one by two. and three, and 
forr, and see if despondency wouldn't dom­ 
inate even your breast, aud the sight of 


another man’s magnificent Newfoundland 
dog wonld not excite tho evil passions in 
your heart. 
Children in H otels. 
Children should never be in hotels. They 
are there deprived of the blessings of do­ 
mesticity; they see none of the quiet re- 
tiracy of home; they know nothing of sim­ 
ple fare, but are made peevish and pert by 
tho very suggestion of tho multitudinous 
offerings 
of 
a 
printed 
menu; 
they 
are 
encouraged 
and 
flattered, 
and. 
perhaps, 
undermined 
by 
servants 
of 
either 
sex; 
they 
occupy 
with 
their parents of necessity apartments more 
or less cramped, aud are permitted to roam 
and range at theirown sweet wills, through 
tho corridors and tho halls and the vast out­ 
lying parlor spaces that characterize our 
American public houses; they meet all 
sorts and conditions of acquaintances; they 
know more by the time they are 7 or 8 
years of ago than the ordinary home-bred 
child would know at the, age of 15; never­ 
theless tliero is a certain charm about t he 
bustle and confusion that obtain in the 
most quiet and best-ordered hotels, 
fine 
sees there company in company m anners; 
one 
there 
encounters the wealth and 
fashion of the times. 
People who travel from point to point 
make it their business to dress a la mode in 
a public parlor, a public dining-room, a 
public resort, it' over, and this, lls we know, 
is charming to the female eye and delight­ 
ful to the feminine mind. 
But there are 
others who are permanent in boarding­ 
houses. and have been for many years. To 
them life is tough; to them existence is 
baleful, the, average boarding-house table 
is not univ a delusion and a snare bul a 
disgraceful remnant of a once happy exist­ 
ence. 
B oordins-Ifoiitei, 
Now and then we encounter a boarding­ 
house keeper with a Human head and a 
womanly mind, and a tender affection for 
those who she kindly permits to share her 
bounty and home for shekels. 
But we 
know’ what boarding-house life is. As a 
rule it means confinement ilia lift lo stuffy 
room. with all sorts of bedclothing, with 
dilapidated furniture, w’itli dirty table­ 
cloths, with soiled napkins, with stringy] 
beef, with unpalatable meat offerings, and 
distasteful drink offerings, and society 
which no man cares to become intim ate 
with. There are boarding-houses and board­ 
ing-houses, of course. 
I now speak of the average: I do not 
speak of tile palatial home, where money 
can secure as near approach to real lion ie 
life; nor do I speak of tho wretched tene­ 
ments where boarders herd like swine; I 
speak of the average man and the average 
woman always when I treat of mankind, 
their tendencies, their happenings, the 
mainsprings ot their notions and the con­ 
sequences of their endeavor. 
bo expensive has hotel life become in New 
York Citv, |so dreaded is a boarding-house 
existence, that within the past few years, 
say ten, there has arisen a perfect m ulti­ 
tude of what are known as apartment 
houses, French flats and the rest of it. Life 
in these depends very much upon one’s 
purse, one’s habit and one’s taste. 
F la t s and J a n ito r s. 
There are all sorts of apartment houses 
and flats, ranging in rentals from twenty 
dollars a month to a thousand, furnished 
or unfurnished, as the case may be. There 
are some here which compel Fifth avenue 
and Madison avenue mansions to pale their 
ineffective tires. There are some which are 
as comfortable and as acceptable as tho 
best-ordered home iii Gotham : there are 
others winch are illy lighted, poorly venti­ 
lated traps, through which sew’er gas per­ 
meates tile establishment, atmospheres 
filled with malaria, and neighborhoods 
suggestive of disease. 
'liie janitor as a rule is boss of the sit­ 
uation. 
No political Ii ye! algo ever dominated his 
political followers more absolutely than the 
.lander of a flat house rules the roost in 
respect of the tenants of the place. From 
the upper story to the cellar he is master of 
tho situation. 
He rents the rooms in the. 
first place; he collects the rents in the 
next place. 
He manages your coals and 
sees all your visitors. He knows your af­ 
fairs quite aswell as you do yourself, and 
if lie is disposed to he independent ho can 
make your life a dread from morning to 
night and from night until morning. 
T h o s e W h o I,Ive in F lats. 
It would be difficult to say that any par­ 
ticular class or classes utilize these flats,but 
it is safe to include a number of conditions 
of human existence that will outwork iii 
them. 
Actors are very fond of flats. 
They hire them furnished from month to 
month, because iii many instances they 
spend only a few' months in the city, and it 
is more convenient to move into and out of 
a flat than it would bo a house or ordinary 
residence. 
The minor grade of actors, 
male and female,rn which I include chorus 
and ballet girls, are particularly fond of flat 
existence, because there is an amount of 
freedom about their goings in and comings 
out they could not ha\o in a boarding­ 
house and would not be permitted to have 
in a hotel. The hours they keep are neces­ 
sarily very late, and the company they 
select is not always tile elect. Little sup­ 
pers can be given much more comfortably 
in a flat than in a boarding-house, and at 
less expense than in a hotel. 
Bachelors are Very fond of flat houses, 
and many widows, knowing That fact, .hire 
flats for the purpose of renting them in 
suites or singly to gentlemen who utilize 
them as lodgmg-rooms only, getting their 
meals elsewhere. 
m ix e d GoNtip, 
Some very rich people occupy very ex­ 
pensive flats in the vicinity of Central Park; 
for instance, where a rental of from $2000 
to $5000 a year is not an uncommon figure. 
It stands to reason that flats commanding 
such exorbitant rents as that must he very 
superior in location ami in ground plan. 
They have every possible facility known 
to modern life in tho way of aesthetic 
progress and scientific development. They 
nave 
electric 
bells, 
messenger 
calls, 
elevators, steam 
heat, 
electric 
lights. 
gas, running water, hot and cold, all 
manner of tubings and ventilation of Die 
most approved style. There are hundreds 
of flats, however, which have been run up 
vapidly, and are little better than traps for 
the unw ary; tho inconveniences with 
which they abound are manifold. ITlie 
sound of a piano played on either one of the 
several floors can 
be heard distinctly 
through the entire house. and. for that mat­ 
ter. through the entire block. 
There is no 
security from intrusive neighbors, and none 
I should think from burglars, for all one 
lias to do is to touch an electric 
bell 
at 
the 
front door, 
of 
either 
flat, 
whereupon tile door is opened by a latch 
pulled from above, and once in the house a 
thief, it would seem to me, could malco his 
way to any room lie desired. Then tho sup­ 
ply of coal in the cellar stands a very good 
chance of being mixed with that of the 
janitor, and tho groceries and provisions, 
allot which must ho handled by the jani­ 
tor, who sends them up by the dumb-waiter 
to 
Die 
room of 
th© 
tenant, 
or 
down 
by 
tho 
durn l>-waiter 
to 
his 
own humble apartments. There is no 
security save iii the honesty of tho man 
in charge, while the opportunity for bedevil­ 
ment is continuous and most exasperating. 
Gossip, which is ordinarily supposed to find 
its homo in the boarding-house, finds scope 
enough in these tiat houses. The milliner. 
who has the second floor, likes to know or 
to talk about the actress on the floor above 
lier, who, iii lier turn, may not he averse to 
a mild flirtation with the medical student 
on tile floor above, and so on through the 
endless possibilities of no-man society, thoro 
being about the ordinary and average flat 
no suggestion, as I said about the hotel, of 
domesticity or of the calm delights of the 
humblest nome occupying the whole of a 
house, however small. 
H a n g e r from F ire. 
We have got so that owners of property 
are no longer contented with buildings 
four or live stories high, but run some of 
these apartment houses to tho perilous 
height of eight aud ten stories. There are 
some in the vicinity of Central Park ten 
stories and a half high, tremendous in ex­ 
tent. in which hundreds of people are hived, 
luxuriously, to be sure, but none tile less 
crowded. 
Think of a fire in one of these mammoth 
structures! Think of the certain death that 
must attend the miserable wretches who, 
seeking escape, find themselves confronted 
by a wall of fire on one side aud a perilous 
leap 
upon 
the other, 
These alleged 
tire - escapes 
are 
the 
biggest 
hum­ 
bugs 
in the 
world. 
I 
defy 
an or­ 
dinary 
man 
or 
woman 
to 
use 
them on a bright, sunshiny morning, when 
there is no possible danger, when every 
condition is favorable, the party boing clad 
iii his full out-of-door toggery. 
What 
could he do at night, even if he were 
dressed, with the flames bursting from ev­ 
ery window’, and the bliudingsmoke ascend­ 
ing in columns half a mile high? What 
could he do in his nightshirt, with his bare 
feet upon these iron ladders, healed red hot 
by the effect of the bursting flames upou 
them? What could he do if he was a woman, 
with two small children, at the dead of the 
night, a single garment on, no gloves to 
protect tho hands from tho red-hot iron, no 
shoes to protect the feet, no patent faco-pro- 
tector to shield the nostrils from the stifling 
smoke? These things are the suggestion of 
absurdity always, under all circumstances, 
what would they be in such scenes and at 
such times as one can readily imagine? I 
have lived in hotels much during my twen­ 
ty-five years of work. 
I have lived a little in fiats; fortunately I 
was never yet compelled to endure the 
privations of a boarding-house, and I am 
tree to say that while one can live like a 
fighting cock in a tirst-class hotel, if he can 
afford to pay a first-class price, and. while it 
is possible to find comfort in a flat, if the 
family is not large and the flat is roomy, I 
would infinitely prefer to take my chances 
in a medium-sized bouse, all my own, than 
in the most magnificent public hotel or tho 
most charmingly 
arranged 
apartment, 
French flat though it be. 
H ow ard. 


“OUR GOD IS A SON.” 


The All-Pervading Nature 
of His Being. 


Mr. Beecher’s Beautiful Word-Pictnre of 


the Killer of Heaven and Earth. 


How the Brooklyn Divine Pro­ 
nounces Sheol, 


B r o o k l y n . Septem ber 2 7 .—Mr. Beecher 
has entirely recovered from his severe at­ 
tack of hay fever, and w as iii full posses­ 
sion this m orning of his rem arkable vocal 
powers. The church was e ten more crowd­ 
ed than last Sunday, it having become more 
generally know n th a t Mr. Beecher had re­ 
sumed his pulpit. 
Mr. Beecher’s tex t was 
the first four 
verses of the first chapter of John: 
In D ie b e g in n in g w as th e w o rd ; a n d th e w o rd 
w as w itli G od, a n d tile w o rd w as G od. 
T h e sam e 
w as in th e b eg in n in g w ith G od. 
A ll th in g s w e re 
m ad e by H im , an d w ith o u t H im w as n o t a n y th in g 
m ad e th a t w as m ad e . 
In H im w as life, a n d th e 
life w as th e lig h t of m en . 
This last was spoken of Christ, not of 
His hum an condition, hut as representing 
God, said Mr. Beecher, "M en of defini­ 
tion, he continued, can m ake very little 
out 
of 
such 
mystic 
passages. 
The 
vice 
of 
theology 
as 
it 
has 
been 
handed down 
to us from the Roman 
mind is an attem pt to reduce things to 
definition; in such a sense to define God as 
th at he shall he compressed, to our mind, 
w ithin exact lim its—the illim itable God, 
the infinite, m ade finite; divine govern­ 
m ent 
fram ed 
into 
chapters 
and 
sections; 
as 
if 
the 
governm ent 
of the universe could be likened to the im ­ 
perial system of Rome, w’ith its provinces, 
com ities and towns. Nowhere perhaps so 
m uch as iii this book, tho life of Christ by 
John, do we find mysticism , the abandon­ 
ment of the systems of dots, angles and 
lines, and absolutenesses. 
It is perpetually 
R e a c h in g O ut In T iir x p e o tfd D irection s, 
and it puzzles us to follow, and thereby 
it shows itself to be a truly inspired record. 
All phenom ena of nature and all the 
framew ork of the world, we are to under­ 
stand by this passage, have their life in 
the life of God. It m ay be said they 
float in an universal 
atm ospheric 
life 
divine. The life principle of the universe 
is God. It is above everything; it is beneath 
everything; it is on every sid e; it is the one 
germ inant energy 
The touch of God’s 
presence everyw here is tho reason of life. 
This view bears upon the question of 
God’s personality, and it is to th a t which I 
shall speak this morning. 
The hum an 
m ind cannot well conceive of divine per­ 
sonality. There is nothing like it am ong 
i.:en.Tnere are intim ations of it,but we have 
not been accustom ed to interpret them . 
Among men personality involves form, but 
God is formless. We cannot th in k of a 
m an w ithout thinking of his head, body, 
hands, feet, as som ething organized and 
separated from every other something. 
We think 
<^f 
certain 
com binations ot 
physical and m ental qualities acting in 
space and tim e. By finer nerves we can 
even feel a presence w hen we can neither 
see nor hear. 
O rdinarily, however, we 
speak of persons as they are obvious to us, 
having shape, m otion, and definition of 
lim itation. There is 


A M ore N ubile P e r so n a lity , 
which may be called the pulsations of feel­ 
ing and the m ethod of thought. 
Thus we 
discern the personality of different great 
composers when we hear 
their music. 
No 
one 
would 
ever 
confound 
tho 
m usical 
personality 
of 
W agner 
for 
that of another. No m an could doubt Bee­ 
thoven’s music. or call it M ozart’s. 
Jo h n ­ 
son is never m istaken for Burke. Tho way 
of their m ind is so different. No one could 
confound W ebster, in his gigantic speeches, 
aud Emerson, in tho stringed pearls of his 
style. This is a recognition of interior per­ 
sonality which is far more individual than 
anything corporeal. Plato is dead,but P lato’s 
w ritings exist, and Plato exhales from 
them , and there is a living Plato and a 
living Socrates. Thus we have personality 
as determ ined by m atter and personality as 
determ ined by mind. 
Now as to the personality of God. Almost 
from the very beginning God forbade any 
one to liken Him to anything, lie had no 
form, nor shape, nor lineam ent, nor visage. 
Ho forbade them to set up an y th in g th at 
should attem pt to represent Him on this 
side of m a tte r; for He is a spirit, and not 
representable by m atter. We have not risen 
nigh enough yet to discern the grand per­ 
sonality of God as a spirit, w ithout physical 
attributes, w ithout form, w ithout any rela­ 
tion to tim e, subject to no w ants of m ate­ 
rial being. 
There have been tw’o distinct methods of 
conceiving of God in history, which may he 
called tho Hebrew or Greek and the Roman. 
Tho Hebrew conceived of God as every­ 
where present. 
That psalm, the 139th. 
which I read in your presence, is one 
not 
merely 
of 
majestic 
poetry, 
hut 
also of spiritual description. 
Wherever 
you go, morning, noon or night, far or near, 
you are still in the presence of God. 
You 
float upon His being. 
According to the old 
heathen poem quoted by Paul, "In Him wre 
live.” As when a cloud descends around 
about on the mountain-top, and he is in 
the 
midst 
of 
it, 
we 
are 
in 
God. 
we are within anything that absolutely 
surrounds us. 
W hen 
the Greek mind 
undertook theology, after Christ, they ac­ 
cepted this diffusive view', tho universal 
personality of God; that Ho was in crea­ 
tion: that all creation stood upon Him, as 
it wore, drew life from His bosom, so that 
lie was tho covering aud surrounding in­ 
fluence of everything in creation. When 
that 
went 
on 
and 
passed 
into 
tho 
Roman theology, the Roman mind, hard 
but legal, attempted to reduce everything 
to a precise and definite order of law, insti­ 
tution, custom, and tliey accepted the 
teaching of the Bible that God w as every­ 
where, but they felt that God was like an 
engineer, who, having made a machine, a 
locomotive, stood off and said: 
" L fl l ie r G o," 
and w atched how it perform ed, and criti­ 
cised or praised it, as the case m ight be. And 
tho Roman m ind I r i s diffused a conception 
aurang C hristian people to this day th at 
God is in the heaven and we are on 
tho 
earth; 
th a t 
Ile 
has 
.created 
the 
world 
and 
wound 
it 
up, 
and 
th at 
he 
sees 
to 
it 
th at 
tho key is not lost, and forever keeps the 
the great energies of nature in place, and 
sits in heaven and sees w hat the results are. 
Ho sees this m an out there doing wrong, 
and puts it flown. T hat one is doing right, 
and He gives him credit m arks. 
He is the 
great m agistrate, to whom come tho reports 
of Die police every day. God afar off, sitting 
in the tem ple of justice, or in th a t tem ple 
of love, as m en conceive of it, but that i Ie 
watches affairs afar off. This is the an tith ­ 
esis of tile scriptural view of God, which 
is, that He created Hie world and every­ 
thing in it, and th at Ho is iii the world; Ile 
is 
the 
great 
underlying 
energy 
th at 
modern 
science 
at 
last _ has 
found 
out, 
and 
in 
which 
it 
believes. 
They say that no God is needed; th at once 
postulating energy, tho whole universe can 
be unfolded from that. Yes, you call it 
energy. 
I call it God. But science a t last 
has come to th at tact, revealed m any thou­ 
sand years ago: 
A ll th in g s w e re m ad e by H im ; th e r e w as not 
a n y th in g m ad e th a t w as n o t m ad e bv H im . 
H e is 
in all th in g s, and in H im a ll th in g s co n sist, an d 
lie is e v e ry w h e re In H is p erso n a n d being. 
It is a personality th at we have no typo of, 
th at we can scarcely form a conception of. 
N evertheless (rod is in the world. 
He is 
tile sw addling-clothes of tho infant, the 
raim ent of the man. "P ut on the Lord 
Jesus Christ boldly,” says the apostle, aud 
th at univ bo said of th e whole garniture of 
tile world itself. 
W e A re F lo a tin g ti* the R ein * o f God 
as ships float upon the im m ensity of the 
sea. W ith qualities, then, God is clothed, 
His personality, w'hich men do not possess. 
The 
Greek 
Christians 
accepted 
the 
Hebrew idea th at God was a universal 
presence and th at 
He 
was the light 
of 
the 
world, 
tho 
universal energy, 
identified 
w ith 
all 
growth 
and 
all 
life 
arni 
all 
being. 
So 
. th at 
you perceive they cam e very near to our 
scientific postulate of energy as th e starting 
point of creation. W hat that energy is, 
science has never been able to define, or 
state, or even prove. 
But ages ago, holy 
m en, inspired of < J od, declared that God 
w as th at en erg y ; th at universal atm osphere 
in which the world and all its 
forces 
float. The whole world sprang out of the 
life of tied and existed as ap art of His life, 
aud was m inistered to at every stage of its 
being by the direct presence and contact of 
the divine nature. 
The Romans gave 
definiteness to the idea of God, h u t it was a 
m isconceiving definiteness. 
T he 
effect 
of tho 
Hebrew 
conception 
of divine 
personality is w orthy of some considera­ 
tion. 
We dism iss tho other. And first, 
the theory, or fa$t rather, that God is a uni­ 
versal presence, formless, w ithout lines or 
stature. The representations of God, as 
made in dram atic passages of th e Bible, 
were 
not m eant to be absolute. 
'N ho 
shall 
give 
shape 
and 
form 
to 
sunlight, 
or 
m easured 
the 
seasons. 
God 
is 
a 
presence, 
separated 
by 
m oral qualities from other beings, and in 
different relations from those of one being 
to another; hut He has His own individual 
personal existences and is a th in k er: a be­ 
ing of em otion, of sym pathy, of will, of de- 
i term ination, of method, of plan; not such 
| as m en have, or 
H ilt V ery F a in tly R ep resen ted 
j by the operation 
of 
these 
things in 
I the 
hum an 
mind. 
And 
this 
con- 
! ception 
of 
the 
universality rof 
the 
I personality of God gives tho 
life aud 
i mission of Jesus Christ a clearer interpreta­ 


tion. 
The 
whole human nature longs 
for 
a 
defined 
God; 
for 
one 
that 
shall 
answer 
somewhat 
to our 
communication with each other. Who has 
not felt that? Who has not said: “Oh,if I 
could see Him once: if He would give to me 
one single vision of the night and say *1 
am,’ and I should perceive Him. If He 
would lay His hand upon me and con­ 
vince me, ‘I am Goth’ it would sullies 
for all my life long.” We long for it. That 
is to say, we want to bring God down tc 
something like ourselves, to facilitate oui 
knowledge of His being and our inter­ 
course with him. This is what Jesus did. 
Ah®, glory of God shone in the face ol 
Christ Jesus; not 
in a 
literal sense. 
He was 
the 
son 
of 
God: 
thought 
W was 
not 
robbery 
to 
be 
equal 
with God; but took upon Him dimensions; 
Htit himself under the limitations of space 
and ot tim e; was obliged to live no longer 
in that charity and freedom with which 
untrammelled spirit exists, but became 
like 
men; 
must 
eat, 
must 
drink, 
must 
sleep; 
Mio 
blood 
must 
vi­ 
brate. 
lie 
became 
imprisoned 
in 
matter, 
and 
thus, 
reduced 
to 
Hie 
condition of humanity. lie lived in the 
quality of Godhood, and men perceived in 
Him, exactly harmonious, what were the 
divine attributes and tho divine disposi­ 
tion. He was an embodiment of love of 
sympathy, of care-taking. lie was one who 
went about doing good. He was He that 
said, "It is more blessed to give to than to 
receive,” 
L ike the L am p or th e Candle 
receiving from the atmosphere, but only 
that it may pay back again in effulgent 
light. 
Every one fastens upon Jesus Christ 
some form, some expression of counten­ 
ance, something that brings Him near to 
their want. These are evanescent images. 
There is no portraiture of Him, every 
man is left to create tho conception of 
Christ. In so far as our spiritual nature 
wants a personality that answers to tho 
human personality, there we have an op­ 
portunity in Jesus Christ. The influence oi 
lits glory, the pouring out of light upon tin 
world’s mind, and the lifting up of men 
through his example and instruction into 
communion with the invisible, all-heal, 
ing, all-comforting, all-feeding, universal 
God, that was His function. Men have sup­ 
posed that Christ canto into the world ta 
save a lost race. 
You might search from 
one pole to the other, and around the equa­ 
tor a thousand times, and you could 
not find the lost race; that he came 
to make 
good 
Adam’s 
stumble; 
but 
Adam 
never 
existed, 
and 
he 
never 
stumbled, and there was nothing, there­ 
fore in that to bring Christ into the world. 
But theology, particularly the Roman, has 
gone on saying that Ho came into the world 
to suffer instead of m en; to make a plan 
My YYhlch M en C onliTbe Navecl; 
hut that plan was made in the foundation 
of the world. From the beginning to tbs 
end, every man 
created by 
God was 
saved, if ho lived in the life of God. 
“By 
grace 
are 
ye 
saved.” 
W hat 
is 
grace 
but 
uucovenanted 
and 
underserved 
bounty? 
W hat 
is 
thai 
but benevolence, but generosity? W hat is 
that but mother-lovo and father-lovo? We 
are saved through Jesus Christ, because 
Christ reveals to us that great vortex of 
divine love, and if one thrust himself 
into that 
he Ls 
borne by the power 
of God Himself onward and upward. But 
all this mechanical, machine-like basis 
of salvation through atonement, which 
has no foundation; it is time it were done 
away w ith; it is a misconception of Sorii>- 
ture and of the reality of Christ’s errand. 
He came into this world to lot us'know that 
God so loved us that He gave His Son to die 
for us, and His dying was the greatest 
evidence that 
God's nature was love, 
and 
that 
He 
would 
save 
men, not 
because they deserve it, but because God 
desires it. That Roman system of sin and 
penalty, of deserving and of payment, is 
all pagan. 
God saves whosoever will be 
saved. "Whosoever will,” is the last echo 
that comes from the trembling host. 
“ Whosoever will, let him come 
and 
take 
of 
the 
water 
of 
life 
freely.’’ 
God’s 
nature 
is 
healing, God’s 
pres­ 
ence 
is food and life, and whosoever 
recognizes God in him and around him,and 
goes in tho direction that lie has made 
manifest, that man is saved, not because lie 
is perfect, not because anything has been 
done for him in tho way of atonement, iii 
tho old-fashioned notion, but he is saved 
simply because God saves him; saved by 
reason of what God is. 
But while we cannot come to a clear and 
crystalline defined sense of personality in 
God, while no human experience, no sym­ 
bol, can give tis a clear idea of it, yet we 
can have a clear idea of His disposition. 
We can have a conception of God’s pur­ 
pose, of His will. We can know that 
Ile lin s C sm nm ndrd and Forbidden. 
Springing from the dust, creatures of clay; 
on the one sine worldly and of m atter and 
of the animal creation, we are absolutely, 
by the will and genius of God and of cre­ 
ation, forbidden to stop there and be only 
such. The principle of development of life 
is in us, that we are to go on and up; and 
the commands of God are righteousness— 
that is, right living, right direction, right 
impulses, right character. Rectitude car­ 
ries men on and up; it is going with the cur­ 
rent of the universe: and those things we 
can understand. 
The diffused universal presence of God it 
drawing the world toward Hun. The grain 
and the chati both exist. The one shall he 
garnered and tho other burned. 
All life 
that has in it no principle of the divine— 
the animal life—goes out like a taper. 
I 
know we are sorry. 
There is many a horse 
that is better fit for immortality than the 
man that rides it. 
There is many a dog 
that has more disinterested love than the 
man that owns it. 
Aud why should not 
they have a chance hereafter? 
I don’t 
know 
but 
they 
will. 
That 
is 
to 
say, 
I 
don’t 
know 
anything 
about 
it. 
But 
in 
so 
far 
as 
men 
are 
concerned, 
endowed 
with 
reason 
and moral sensibility, the word of the Lord 
is; "He that sows to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption.” D eath; dissolution; 
annihilation. "He that sows to the spirit, 
life eternal.” In this great moving current 
of divine life,in which you are, iii which gen­ 
erations have moved, all that accept th© 
life of tho light of God and mo’te onward, 
no m atter relatively how low they are. all 
of them shall appear in Zion before God. 
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IN A RELIGIOUS FRENZY. 


Strange Scenes at a Revival 
Meeting Out West. 


I n . Woodworth Makes Men Wail and 


Weep and Go Into Trances. 


H oney Showered Upon Her by the 
Hatful After the Services. 


I 


In d ia n a p o lis, Septem ber 22.—Mrs.Wood­ 
worth, tho revivalist, finished her most 
Ironderful series of m eetings in Madison. 
The tent where tho m eetings were held is 
n a ten-acre grove, thirteen m iles north­ 
west of Muncie, Ind. Fully one-half of 
bis grove was so com pletely tilled w ith 
ragons th at w alking about am ong them 
Was impossible, save by clim bing over 
hem . W hen T h e G lo b e correspondent 
was at the m eeting Sunday afternoon 20,- 
KX) people stood as close together as they 
iould get, chanting. “Tile devil is m ad and 
I am glad; Oh! my soul; praise tim Lord, 
frlory to God.” In th e woods stood a tent, 
about 40x 60 feet, in the centre of which was 
a platform raised about two feet. Upon this 
•were two (Aairs, upon which Mrs. Wood- 
w orth stood. 
These chairs were held by 
tw o mon. Around this were rude benches 
extending from the pulpit or altar. 
On 
these benches sat tho converts. Mrs. Wood- 
w orth was dressed in black. Her hair was 
braided, dressed high on her head and con- 
bned w ith a conspicuous old-fashioned tor­ 
toise shell liacK comb. 
She told her hearers th at the Holy Ghost 
was about to knock at the heart of each 
©ne, and m ight never come again anil if 
they did not heed the call they would he 
dam ned irrevocably 
and 
irredeemably. 
A fter several passionate appeals there was 
w eeping am ong the converts, piteous sm>- 
>1/cations from the repentant, and joy- 
_ul 
exclam ations 
from 
the 
followers 
of the revivalist. W hen this spiritual m an­ 
ifestation had subsided she continued her 
talK in a slightly different strain, always 
suiting her 
words 
to 
the 
thoughts, 
doubts and 
fears 
of lier 
hearers 
By 
©bserving her listeners 
silo seemed ’ to 
read w hat was passing in their minds 
and govern her language and gestures a c ­ 
cordingly. After she had finished her talk, 
w hich at tim es was singularly eloquent, 
ahe commenced to sing, the audience join­ 
in g with a noise that was deafening. Tile 
te n t seemed to swell and collapse as the 
thunderous 
m anifestation 
increased 
in 
•volume. As the singing died away it lelt 
oppressively 
near a low m oaning th at 
caused the most passive and indifferent to 
(budder. 
Mrs. 
W oodworth, throw ing her head 
hack, gazed aloft, lier bauds supplicating!^ 
Extended iii the direction ol her gaze, and 
per whole fraino quivering under intense 
Excitement. 
The m anifestations of the 
t 
adience would increase proportionately. 
'hen 
as 
she 
crouched crin g in g ^. as 
lf 
in 
abject 
fear, 
the 
aeafen- 
I 
ig 
voice 
would 
again 
die 
away 
ito a m oan. The dem onstrations decreased 
is the distance increased from her as 
though her violent agitations produced 
vibrations which lost intensity w ith dis­ 
tance. 
The most violent crowded on the 
Rage, jum ped up and down, wrestled, shook 
hands, hallooed and pushed otV the exhaust­ 
ed. 
W hen they were worn out their places 
(cero tilled by fresh converts. Dozens lay 
around rigid aud stiff, as though iii death ; 
itrong men shouted till they were hoarse 
and then fell in a swoon. W omen fell over 
benches and were tram pled under foot; 
children cried and w ept as though their 
parents were dead ; aged women gesticula­ 
ted and hysterically sobbed. 
A big wag; n-!oad of people, forty rods 
away. were noticed, who, hearing the evan­ 
gelist’s voice, stopped their team and com­ 
m enced a wild dem onstration of joy am ong 
them selves. 
People ran up and gath­ 
ered around tho wagon, and 
so they 
w ere 
surrounded 
w ith 
a 
concourse 
©f people having a m eeting of their own 
w ith all its wildest characteristics. A m an 
beard tho 
hallelujah, jum ped 
up and 
yelled, "Glory to God!” then fell down 
in a trance from 
which 
lie 
did 
not 
recover for hours. One m an who went into 
a tranco during the service straightened 
u pright anil stood iiko a post. 
A she at­ 
tracted m uch attention and there was not 
enough room to lay him down three m en 
gook hold of him and doubled him up so he 
could he put on a seat. 
'In the afternoon the m eeting was held on 
* raised platform in the open air, where 
i^lrs. W oodworth stationed herself, w ith a 
W om an beside hor, who held a hat for con­ 
tributions. 
For forty m inutes the people 
passed iii front of the evangelist, two 
iud three abreast a t the rate of titty a 
Minute. shaking hands w ith lier aud throw- 
Lg money literally by the hatful. The hat 
lait em ptied several tim es before tho col­ 
lection was finished. Mrs. W oodworth left 
today 
for 
Louisville, 
Ky., 
w here 
she 
b ill hold a series of meetings. 
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>8ume S tartlin g Figure* from u Mritihli 
F m - liiim e iita r y P a p e r . 
[Loudon Tim es.! 
A parliam entary paper just published 
Contains reports from her m ajesty’s diplo­ 
m atic and consular officers upon the con­ 
sum ption of intoxicating liquors abroad. 
C msul-General 
Oppenheim er 
estim ates, 
With regard to Germany, th at in the dis­ 
tilleries of the em pire in 1875 and 1876 at 
least 200,000,000 litres of pure alcohol 
were produced for m ere consum ption—or, 
in round num bers. 6 litres per head of th e 
population. 
Reckoning Hie m ale popula­ 
tion over lo years of age at 30 per cent., 
th is would give a yearly consum ption of 
20 litres of pure alcohol per head, or 5(J 
litres of ordinary schnapps. By the year 
1880 the quantity had increased to 71 litres 
p early per head. Tho Consumption of spirits 
"in North Germ any is very g re a t: and out 
of a yearly average of 4450 suicides in 
^Prussia for five years, 508 have been due to 
[dipsom ania and delirium trem ens. 
The 
{•percentage of suicides am ong m ales due to 
alcohol was 13.30, whereas am ong fem ales 
it was only 2. W ith regard to fatal accidents 
Italso a large num ber of them were attribut- 
tablo to drunkenness. 
Min liar statistics 
w ere furnished in connection w ith tile 
I lunatic asylum s.' T aking 31 Os cases yearly 
treated in tho general hospitals for dipso­ 
m ania, OOO cases of delirium trem ens in 
tn e lunatic asylum s, 597 private dipso­ 
m an iacs, 508 suicides anil 311 drunkards 
.accidentally killed, there is a total of 5212 
cases yearly of alcoholism in a filial form. 
The Prussian States alone showed 1021 men 
and 95 women treated yearly for delirium 
trem ens. 
It appears that seven-tenths of 
those 
suffering 
from 
alcohol were in 
th e prim e of life—that is, between 20 
anil 50 years of age. In the kingdom of 
Prussia, in 1882, the estim ated expendi­ 
tu re on s p ir it alone 
was 261,000,000 
m arks, while all tho direct State taxes dor 
tile same period produced h ut 150,000,000 
m arks. 
Taking the whole expenditure 
upon beer, wine and spirits, it am ounted to 
907.000,000 m arks, or more than double 
th e am ount realized by the Prussian ex­ 
chequer for its taxes and stam p duties, etc. 
In Sweden and Norway the consum ption 
of spirits has been declining for some years 
past: but in D enm ark the evil of spirit 
drinking has reached a terrible pitch. Tho 
num ber of drunkards who have com m itted 
luieide has risen in th irty years from one- 
Boventh to one-third; while, am ong the 
arrests, 56 per cent. were cases of drunken­ 
ness, anil, adding to these 18 per cent. 
am ong prisoners for other offences, there is 
a grand total of 74 p ercen t..or three-fourths 
of all those taken into custody, for crimes 
com m itted under the influence of drink. 
In Holland, the num ber of houses for the 
lalo of drink was no )e$s than 45.000 in 
1878. so th at in a population of 4.000,000 
there was a drink shop for every ninety in­ 
habitants, including women and children. 
But, owing to the exertions of a portion of 
the comm unity, the Legislature passed a re­ 
strictive law in 1881, with the result th at in 
th e course of one year the drink shops de­ 
creased from 45.000 to 33,000. 
Belgium affords incontestably the worst 
statistics in regard to the consum ption of 
alcoholic liquors. 
In less than half a cen­ 
tury the use of spirituous liquors has more 
th an trebled itself in th at country, addle 
the population has only advanced from 
3.500.000 to 5,500,000. The use of spirits in­ 
creased 66 per cent, bet ween 1851 and 1881, 
and of beer increased during tho same period 
15.75 per cent. Tile consum ption of spirits, 
wine anil beer for 1881 am ounted to 475,- 
900.000 francs. Although the country is so 
I mal I it contained in 1880 no fewer than 
125.000 places devoted to tho sale of intox­ 
icating 
liquors. 
There 
was 
a 
public 
house 
on 
the 
average 
far 
every 
twelve or thirteen grown-up males. The sul­ 
fides rose from tifty-four per 1,000,000 in 
habitants in 1848 to eighty in 1880. Tho 
lunatics ^advanced from 720 per I,OOO,OOO 
Inhabitants in 1846 to 1470 iii 1881. The 
inspector general of Belgian prisons reports 
that four-tiftlis of the crim e and social 
misery during the last quarter of a century 
hasbeen directly attributable to intem per­ 
ance. 
In France the sad effectfof drunkenness 
once witnessed 
have been considerably 
lessened by the passing of a salutary aet. 
In 1875 the num bers punished for open 
drunkenness was 98,000, b ut by 1880 they 
hull fallen to 60,000. 
Switzerland exhibits an unsatisfactory in­ 
crease in tho drink traffic, Between 1870 
god 1S80 the population advanced 6.5 per 
cent., but the public houses'increased by as 
m uck as 22 per cent. A ustria furnishes a 


sim ilar condition of things. 
In 
1880 
there were in Vienna alone 1624 drink 
houses, 
and 
6103 
persons 
were 
in 
th at 
year 
arrested 
for 
being 
drunk. 
The hospitals, lunatic asylums. 
anil prisons of the country all testify 
to the advance of drinking habits. It is 
suggested th at the clergy, m edical m ontana 
school m asters of every nation could do 
m uch to m itigate this evil if their sym pa­ 
thies could be thoroughly roused. 
I m u l­ 
lion tai workm en generally spend a large 
portion of th eir earnings in drink without 
becom ing or being classed as absolute 
drunkards. __________________ 
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Knives, Fork* null It uxor*—'The W elding 
of Iron mid Steel- 
[Scientific A m erican.J 
Am erican cutlery is now finding its way 
all over the world, and knives, shears, 
scythes and planes of our m anufacture are 
to be found in the warehouses of m ost large 
English cities. 
In 1872 the im portation of 
cutlery into the U nited States am ounted to 
310.500,000, which was cut down in 1880 
to about $900,000 a year, besides which 
$700,000 worth of domestic goods were ex­ 
ported in th at year. In the m anufacture of 
axes the United States have m ade the most 
m arvellous advances, surpassing all other 
countries except Canalla, which bears an 
equally good reputation for m aking these 
useful im plem ents. 
Good table knives are m ade of steel and 
iron welded together; the part which goes 
into the handle (called technically the tang 
in England) and the shoulder are of iron, 
and the blade of steel. The tang and shoul­ 
der are forged from bar-iron, and the blade 
from shear or cast steel. 
Knife blades, 
razor blades and other sm all articles are 
usually forged into their required shape 
while still attached to the bar, which serves 
for the workm en to hold them bv. When 
the bar becomes too short it is grasped 
iii a pair of tongs held close by a ring which 
clam ps them by sliding up their conical 
handles. Two m en are employed in forging 
such work. Tho principal w orkm an, or fire­ 
m an, as he is som etim es called.uses a small 
ham m er of two to four pounds weight, 
w hile the ham m erm an wields the sledge­ 
ham m er, weighing from ten to tifteen 
pounds. The firem an, who attends to the 
heating as well as tho anvil work, directs 
the ham m erm an, whoso blows m erely fol­ 
low those of tho sm all directing ham m er of 
the fireman. 
In draw ing d o w n er reducing a bar both 
in length and w idth, the flat face of the 
ham m er is used: nut when the length or 
breadth alone is to ho extended, only the 
narrow edge of the ham m er is used. 
I ho 
concavity of razor blades is m ade t v ham ­ 
m ering the blade on a sm all round-faced 
an v il; the notch, or nail hole. of a pen­ 
knife is struck by m eans of a cliisel of tile 
required form. 
Superior work, such as 
razor blades, is "sm itlied” after forging, 
th at is. beaten upon an anvil, to condense 
the m etal as m uch as possible, and slightly 
ground or scorched upon a rough stone, to 
Anisil the shaping and remove the scale, or 
black oxidized surface, which would inter­ 
fere w ith the color of t he tem pering. 
Common knives are m ade entirely of 
iron, and the difference of {trices arises 
not m erely from the difference in cost of 
th e m aterial, but from the greater facility 
of working. It should also be understood 
that in m any articles composed of steel 
welded to iron the saving of steel is not 
the only advantage, for steel, being more 
b rittle than w rought iron, it is very de­ 
sirable in all articles subject to a transverse 
breaking strain or to concussion th a t every 
part except the cutting or w orking edge 
should be of iron. Thus a hatchet m ade en­ 
tirely of steel would bo less durable than 
one of iron with a welded steel cutting edge, 
and so of other articles. 
Table forks are forged rudely into tho 
shape required, first as though but n single 
tiiick prong were required. The part for 
the prongs is 
then 
beaten out, and a 
stam ping die is brought down upon it, 
which forms the prongs, w ith 
a, thin 
film of steel between them ; this is cut 
out by a cutting die. Then they are soft­ 
ened and tiled up, again hardened and tem ­ 
pered and ground to smooth and finish. 
The dry grinding of forks, needles, etc., is a 
very deleterious trade, on account of the 
particles of steel which enter the nos­ 
trils of the workm en, and produce most 
painful irritation, followed by a peculiar 
disease called "grinder's asthm a, 
which 
is said to shorten life so seriously that 
few grinders, exposed to the steel dust, 
reach forty years of age. Many rem edies 
have been proposed for this. A m agnetic 
m outhpiece was invented, but the work­ 
m en would not wear it on account of its 
novelty, its 
grotesque 
appearance, the 
trouble of cleaning it, and the belief th a t­ 
li their trade were more healthy greater 
num bers would enter it. and wages bo re 
duced. 
A revolving fan, which sets in mo 
tion a current of air th at is carried by a 
pipe to the outside of tho building, has 
been used w ith greater success, and is now 
in general use when it can be applied, 
though its introduction was m uch opposed 
by the w orkm en. 


A C U R E F O R C H O L E R A . 


Rem arkable L etter from an Eminent 
Physician of Puri*. 


C h ic a g o , Septem ber 27.—A resident of 
this city today received from Dr. '.John 
Chapman, the em inent physician of Paris, 
and successor to John S tuart Mill in his 
connection w ith the W estm inster Review, 
a letter in which he gives a new and im ­ 
portant theory of the cholera question, and 
gives some details of the results of his ex­ 
perim ents on patients. 
It has alw ays been understood 
that 
Asiatic cholera is entirely due to a germ or 
living organism which buds its way into 
the system from w ithout, either through 
air, food or w ater, tho body of the sufferer 
providing an alm ost unlim ited supply of 
these organism s for im parting the disease 
to 
others. 
Dr. 
Chapm an 
has 
de­ 
voted 
considerable 
tim e 
to 
the 
study and 
investigation 
of 
this 
the­ 
ory, 
and 
claim s 
he 
has 
succeeded 
in scientifically dem onstrating th at it is 
totally fallacious. The disease, ho says, is 
in no senso a blood poison, nor is it con­ 
tagious. On tho contrary, it is, lie declares, 
a purely nervous discase dependent chiefly 
on therm al and electric influences, and 
tiiese being but "m odes of m otion” are 
allied to, if not identical with, seasickness, 
tho causation and phenom ena of which are 
th e same. 
He assum es and claim s th at 
by successful treatm ent 
he lias proven 
th at cholera depends on a sim ultaneous 
hypertonic condition of Hie spinal cord, and 
tho 
sym pathetic system or nerves, the 
form er controlling the secreting glands and 
large voluntary muscles of the body, while 
the latter controls the voluntary muscles in 
Hie coats of the arteries, tho bronchial 
tubes 
and 
elsewhere 
in 
the 
sys­ 
tem. 
This 
ultim ately 
leads 
to 
th e 
sym ptom s 
most 
noticeable 
in 
tho 
disease. 
He 
adds 
th a t 
acting 
on this hypothesis ho aim s in practice to 
reduce the superabundance of blood in tho 
spinal and sym pathetic nerves, accom plish­ 
ing this by tho application of ice to the 
spine. Tho results, lie says, have boon as­ 
tonishing. D uring his practice rn thesouth 
of France only live cases out of thirty-nine 
treated in this way proved fatal, or about 
tw elve per cont., while the ordinary mor­ 
tality of the disease is from fifty to seventy 
per cent. 
Dr. Chapm an says lie will shortly give his 
theory to the medical world in cxtenso, and 
dem onstrate its correctness by tho most 
logical and consistent deductions know n to 
pathology. _ 


G e ttin g Even w ith H er. 
The other day a Gloucester lady had a 
tram p saw wood before she would feed him, 
and after lie had m anufactured a goodly 
pile gave him a dinner of warm ed-up hash. 
Tho tram p left, and the lady went out to 
call on a friend. 
When she returned, she 
found a howling mob before the house, arid 
pinned to the gate-post was the following: 
KOTICK TO THAM PSS 
T here Is nothing here th a t’s tit to eat, 
And tile m issis, too, is an old (lead heat; 
I worked and sw eat a long, long while, 
I sawed her wood—a fearful pile. 
The Jon was w orth a dollar cash. 
A nd all I got was moldy hash. 
Sn. brother tram ps, keep on tile street, 
A nd don’t saw wood for tilts old beat. 
T H A M P. ( 


W h y 7 
[A lbany Journal.] 
General Judson K ilpatrick used to tell 
the story th at after his appointm ent us m in­ 
ister to CliiIi lie was mot by an old lady 
who bad know n him from childhood, and 
to whose bucolic m ind the gallant general’s 
large way of stating things had sometimes 
seemed like exaggeration. "W all, dud,” she 
said. "I hear you have been called to tho 
m inistry. Glad to hear it. You’ll m ake a 
ria l good preacher; but (solemnly) Jud, 
you m ust stop your lying.” 


Few 
P e o p le W o u ld H ave T h o u g h t o f 
T h a t. 
[St. Paul H erald.] 
Lady, in registry o flice-‘T am afraid that 
little girl w on't do for a n u rse ; she is too 
small, I should hesitate to tru st her with 
the baby.” C lerk—"H er size, m adam , we 
look upon as lier greatest recom m endation. 
You should rem em ber that when she drops 
a baby it doesn’t have very far to fall.” 


W h a t D iffe re n c e W o u ld I t M a k e if H e 
W a s ? 
[B urlington Free P ress.] 
A South Carolina woman rode twenty- 
five m iles through a drenching rain to 
m arry tile m an she loved. Seems as though 
a m an would be rather shy about m arry­ 
ing a woman w ith so much energy as that. 


Y es, L o ts o f J u n k s h o p s H e re . 
[M ilw aukee Sentinel.] 
Mr. H ow ell’s next novel, it is announced, 
will treat of "a simple-souled, pur^-hearied 
country youth who comes to Boston w ith a 
trashy poem lie has w ritten, and with no 
other visible m eans of support.” The boy 
evidently isn’t a fool—he know s whore to 
carry a trashy poem. 


GLORY OF THE GENEST! 


She Easily Wins the Cape 
May Challenge Cup. 


Sandy Hook Readied by the English 


Cutter About ll OTloek. 


Nothing Seen of the Dauntless at 
the Turning Point. 


N ew Y o rk , Septem ber 28.—The Oenesta 
arrived at the Sandy Hook lightship Wits 
m orning at 10.11.55 o’clock, having beaten 
the D auntless by at least thirty-Ave miles, 
and won the Cape May challenge cup. 
lier 
actual 
tim e 
was 
42 
hours 
14 
m inutes' and 
40 
seconds. 
Her 
time, 
according to the com m ittee, which counts 
from the tim e Hie starting signal w as given 
at 3.47 p. in., Monday, w as42 hours l l m in­ 
utes 55 seconds. In the first part of the 
raco, with light southerly and southw est­ 
erly breezes, the Genesta rapidly left the 
Dauntless, 
and 
by 
daybreak of Sun­ 
day 
m orning 
tho 
schooner 
was 
out 
of sight. The Genesta rounded the Five- 
Fa: horn Bank lightship, off Cape May, 
yesterday, at 3.35.28 p. in., it having taken 
her 23 hours 38 m inutes 08.5 seconds 
to 
get 
there. 
At 
5.30 
p. 
rn. 
the 
D auntless was passed. 
She was 
then 
thirteen m iles from the turning m ark and 
twenty-six mile?- behind the Genesta. Dur­ 
ing the night or early m orning, she had 
carried away her foretopm ast, and the jib- 
topsail’s stay was coiled around the end of 
her flying jibboom. it is not yet known 
how the accident occurred. The wind died 
away 
as the 
evening 
wore 
on 
and 
at 7 p. rn. the Genesta was lying still in a 
flat 
calm. 
About 
an 
hour 
after­ 
wards 
she got ti slight 
breeze 
from 
the northw est, winch 
increased 
grad­ 
ually 
iii 
for/e. 
Toward 
the 
end 
of the 
trip 
the 
wind 
increased 
to 
a frcsli gale, and tho cutter bowled along at 
the rate of twelve milos an hour and fin­ 
ished at the tim e stated above. She carried 
lier sprit topsail all through the race. The 
D auntless at 1.30 p. rn. had not yet been 
sighted at Sandy Hook. 


T H E 
P U R IT A N . 


W hat General Paine 
Intend* to 
Ho 
w ith th e W h i te S lo o p , 
General C. J. Paine, tho purchaser of the 
yacht Puritan, which defeated tile Genesta 
in the international series of races, is a 
m em ber of the E astern Yacht Club and 
owner of the schooner yacht Halcyon. He 
was, as has already been stated, one of the 
syndicate which built the Puritan, and lie 
was on beard of her while the races at New 
York were in progress. Upon her arrival 
in Bolton she w ill probably be taken to 
Lawley’s yard at South Boston and thor­ 
oughly overhauled. 
It is Mr. P aine’s inten­ 
tion to use the yacht for pleasure trips 
rather than for racing, and but few changes 
will be m ade in hor. Mr. Edward Burgess, 
the designer of the yacht, denies th at it will 
take from $3000 to $7000 to repair the ves­ 
sel. He says she is now in very good condi­ 
tion, and th a t not more than $1000 will be 
required to put her in A l condition. Mr. 
Burgess further denies the statem ent that 
the Puritan was sprung and strained in her 
races with the Genesta, and that this was 
why she did not sail in the cup races. The 
Puritan, lie says, is in liettcr condition now 
than she was on the day she was launched. 
She was not entered for the cup taco be­ 
cause the gentlem en who were on hoard of 
her were desirous of extending every 
courtesy to Sir Richard Sutton, and further­ 
m ore they were anxious to return home. 
The low price realized at the .sale is ex­ 
plained by the fact th a t there is little de­ 
m and for yachts of th at size. 


A G R E A T 
8 T R IK E 
O V E R . 


Cleveland Iron W orker* Heeide, Amid 
Cheers, to Return to W ork. 


C l e v e l a n d , 
Septem ber 
2 6 .—At 
last 
n ig h t’s m eeting of the striking iron workers 
it was decided to resort to a ballot to d eter­ 
m ine the vexed question of returning to 
work at the term s conceded by tho Cleve­ 
land Rolling Mill Company. The polls were 
opened at 9 o’clock this morning, 
and 
up to noon the voting was brisk. 
W hile 
the general sentim ent was strongly against 
a continuation of Hie lockout, the strikers 
were afraid to vote as their best judgm ent 
dictated, on account of the threats and 
spotting 
system 
m ade 
use 
of 
by 
the 
more 
rabid 
of 
their 
com­ 
panions. 
Hence 
the 
voting 
was 
all one way, and a t noon it was plainly to 
be seen th at the result would lie unfavora­ 
ble to a resum ption of operations. 
This 
caused a good deal of apprehension, and a 
m eeting of the leaders was hastily called, at 
which it was decided to abandon tho ballot 
ing and settle the whole m atter in open m eet­ 
ing this evening. T onight’s m eeting was 
very largely attended, and a sensation was 
occasioned when George Cookson, one of 
the leading spirits am ong the strikers, 
arose and advised 
the 
men 
to 
go to 
work at once. O ther speakers followed in 
a sim ilar vein and, am id great cheering and 
enthusiasm , the strike was otlicially de­ 
clared off. The m ills will start up Monday 
w ith as m any men as the com pany cares to 
employ. There is much rejoicing in New­ 
burg tonight over the am icable settlem ent 
of this long-continued struggle. 


G U E R IL L A M O S B Y . 


A n E x - t ’onm il G iv e* I ii* V ie w * U p o n 
C h in e s e m a t t e r * —W h y I l e O K I N o t 
L e a d th e C h in e s e to R a t t l e . 
T8an Francisco Exam iner.! 
Colonel John S. Mosby, the fam ous Con­ 
federate chief, whose dash and bravery 
m ade his cavalry com m and a terror to the 
Union arm y during tho civil war, arrived 
yesterday afternoon in the City of New 
York, from China. The colonel has been 
the consul at Dong Kong for tho past seven 
years. 
"You w ant me to tell you som ething 
about Chinese im m igration,” was his reply 
to a question put by a reporter. "I know 
very little about the m atter. In fact, since 
tho passage of tho restriction act I have had 
nothing w hatever to do with it.” 
"Did you not as consul issue m erchants’ 
certi Acates?” 
’ No, sir. 
W hen Secretary McCulloch 
issued instructions to collectors of ports to 
accent consuls’ certificates and perm it the 
holders to land, I wrote to the State D epart­ 
m ent about it, giving my views, and I never 
received instructions from tho State De­ 
partm ent to issue certificates, and so con­ 
cluded that my opinions were accepted as 
correct, 
and took no further notice of 
the secretary’s 
order. 
I 
never 
issued 
a 
m erchant’s 
certificate, 
and 
none 
signed by me can be found at tile collector’s 
office. The order of Secretary McCulloch 
was not a proper one in my opinion, as it 
would have opened tho door for unrestrict­ 
ed im m igration from China. I have been 
told th at consuls’ certificates have been is­ 
sued from C anton.” 
"Is there as m uch em igration from China 
now as before the passage of the restriction 
act? ” 
"I think so. W hether they corno to the 
U nited States or not I do not know. Many 
people who know no better of course will 
think that a consul of Hong Kong should 
bo aw are of everything concerning Chinese 
em igration, but it is not so. The m atter 
was not in my province at all, and I con­ 
cluded not to m eddle with it. To do so 
would have been to bring down criticism 
upon my head.” 
"Do you intend going E a st? ” asked the 
reporter. 
"N o; I will m ake my hom e on this coast. 
I am a native of Virginia, but I would lie a 
stranger if I went back now. I like Cali­ 
fornia and will 
probably practice law 
here. I have a good m any friends here, 
and 
some of 
the 
warm est 
are 
m en 
whom I fought against. When I came to 
San Francisco seven years ago, m em bers 
of the California battalion, who were incor­ 
porated in a M assachusetts regim ent, called 
upon me, and I enjoyed their visit very 
much. They gave me some lively fighting 
in front of W ashington.” 
"W ill you take any interest in politics?” 
“No,” said tho colonel, with a peculiar 
smile. “I have had all the politics I want. 
It has loft me stranded on the California 
shore." 
‘‘Is it true th at yon were offered the com­ 
m and of tile Chinese arm ies to fight the 
F rench?” 
"Yes, but I refused to accept. It was a 
m atter of conscience with mo. Pecuniarily 
the position would have been a nice one. 
but I never had a good opinion of a mer­ 
cenary soldier. It is a m an’s duty to fight 
for a principle and for bis country, but not 
for money. I would consider it m urder to 
kill a m an for pay, and that is w hat it 
would have been had I accepted the posi­ 
tion.” 
“Do you think the Chinese would m ake 
good soldiers?” 
"I do, yes. They are easily disciplined, 
and will tight. W hen they have confidence 
in their com m ander they will go w herever 
ho tells them . The Chinese governm ent 
wanted me to select 300 ex-Confederate sol­ 
diers as my officers. You see, I would have 
had plenty of good com pany." 
" \\ hat would have been the result of a 
series of great battles w ith Hie F rench?” 
"Tho overthrow of the T artar dynasty. 
It would not have m ade a particle of differ­ 
ence w hether theChinesewere successful or 


not. 
If the Mongol arm ies had beaten 
tho French, tile com m ander of the troops, 
bo lie w hite or yellow, would have been 
forced by circum stances to liecome Hie 
m ilitary ruler of the country, lf defeated 
the Chinese soldiers would have revolted 
ana changed tho governm ent anyhow. 


T A M IN G T H E 
B R O N C H O . 


Haw (he Wild Wired* are Broken for 
the Canadian Mounted Pollee. 
[R egina(N . W. T.) L etter In Toronto Mall.I 
Mr. Charles T hibault every day is en­ 
gaged in the exciting occupation of break­ 
ing bronchos for the m ounted police. 
Mr. 
Thibault has a ranch on the Sun river, Mon­ 
tana, about 250 m iles south of Calgary, 
which is stocked w ith between 500 and 600 
head of horses. Last year he supplied the 
settlers here w ith 300 horses. This year 
he has sold the police twentv-five head. 
His contract w ith the police is th at the 
horses shall be thoroughly broken to the 
saddle. "They start out on equal term s.” 
said he, "that is, the horse and the breaker. 
One Knows that ho will be boss and the 
other Hunks he will. Now, the sooner the 
battle is over the better for both. because 
after that they will 
bo friends.” 
The 
operation of breaking, although it would 
certainly ho denounced by the Royal Hu­ 
m ane Society as cruel, is very effectual. A 
good breaker can train 50 horses a m onth, 
and thinks nothing of it. I spent tho greater 
part of yesterday afternoon w atching the 
operation, and as m any of your readers may 
be interested in it I will try to describe it. 
A band of about fifty bronchos was driven 
into a corial or inclosure connected with 
Mr. Gillespie’s stable, “C harlie,” as Mr. 
Thibault is fam iliarly called am ong his 
friends, entered a few m inutes later m ount­ 
ed on a sm all snow-white broncho. He 
was dressed in trite W estern style, and so 
was his horse. The latter wore the heavy 
Mexican saddle, w ith high 
cantle and 
pommel or "horn,” w hile two broad girths 
or "sinches” of horse hair strapped it firmly 
in place. On the horn hung the lariat or 
lasso of horse hair. Tho rider’s limbs were 
incased in heavy 
leathern 
overalls or 
"sitars,” while huge M exican spurs, with 
rowels two inches in diam eter, jingled at 
his heels. A huge som brero shaded and at 
tim es alm ost hid his m anly features as, 
dashing round the corral, he pursued Hie 
frightened 
anim als. 
All 
being 
ready 
Charlie commenced operations. 
G ather­ 
ing his lariat up in his left hand he adjusted 
the noose, and then sw inging it round his 
head dug the spurs into his steed and made 
a dash into the band. 
Off started the wild horses, and round and 
round they dashed, throw ing their heads 
high in the air, w hile their eyes flashed 
with fright as they attem pted to dodge 
their pursuer. His little {amy seemed to 
enter into the sport with just as keen a 
relish as its rider. Guided by a pressure of 
the leg—for the use of the bridle rein was 
out 
of 
the 
question—it 
stl>ppn<i 
or 
turned at t lie right 
mom ent. 
Charlie 
had 
singled 
out 
a beautiful dappled 
gray and chased it round and round several 
tim es. For an instant, and an instant only, 
its head rose above the others, but th at in­ 
stant was enough. 
W ith a "sw ish” the 
coils of the lariat loft his hand and the noose 
fell over the head and neck of Hie gray. Sud­ 
denly 
the 
little 
w hite 
horse 
threw 
itself 
on 
its 
haunches, Charlie 
took 
a couple of 
turns 
round 
the “horn” 
with what a sailor would call tho “fall of 
the rope, and the 
trapped 
steed, w ith 
tongue and eye protruding, canto to a 
standstill. A noose of rope was then laid 
on the ground, and, turning his horse 
round, the breaker dragged the gray across. 
As soon as its fore feet entered the loop a 
couple of assistant* pulled it taut, and the 
f 
ray was soon lying panting on its side. 
then sufficiently exhausted its eyes wore 
bandaged, a saddle placed on its back and a 
huge "punishing” bit placed in its now 
bleeding m outh. 
The captured anim al, trem bling in every 
limb, w as led outside the corral, and Char­ 
lie m ounted. Tho bandage was rem oved 
from its eyes. For an instant it stnoit look­ 
ing from side to side as though dazed. 
Then seem ing to realize its position it made 
a clash forward and stopped as suddenly as 
though it had brought up against a stone 
wall. But the rider did not go over its head, 
and its am iable intention in this respect 
was frustrated. 
Thou he tried another 
method. It began to buck, and just how 
bucking is perform ed is som ething L have 
never been able thoroughly tocom prehend, 
although its effect on the rider will never 
be effaced from memory. To be brief, I 
may say th at it is an attem pt on the part of 
a horse to first shake the flesh from the 
bones of its rider and then shake the skele­ 
ton to pieces. 
But to return to C harlie and his broncho. 
The latter, getting his feet together, arched 
its back and w ent no in the air about two 
feet, lighting on all fours w ith its limbs as 
rigid as iron bars. Again and again was 
this interesting part of the program m e re­ 
peated. The rider used raw hide and sours 
unsparingly. 
Foam and blood Hew from 
the m outh of the broncho. At last, see­ 
ing th at it could not get rid of its tor­ 
m entor, it m ade a wild dash out on the 
prairie, reared and began backing again. 
At hist, wearied w ith Hie exertion, it gal­ 
loped back to the stable w ithout tiny fur­ 
ther attem pt to right its rider. The saddle 
and bridle were rem oved and it was turned 
into the corral. 
"T hree or four such rides as th a t,” said 
Charlie, “will bring it to tim e. Thai beast 
will bo worth $160 when it is thoroughly 
broke. Those th a t fight the worst at first 
are always the best.” 


T H E IC A M C O F B L A C K M A R IA . 


A N o w Y o r k <'orre-s|»ot»€l«*nl M ucrciiaf lilly 
Instruct* a T ravelling Companion. 
f Blakely Hall in San F rancisco A rgonaut.] 
I travelled from P ittsburg to New York 
together once, iii tho same com partm ent, 
w ith a stran g er; ate cold chicken and 
drank cold beer in thorough harm ony and 
played a curious sort of a game, w hich was 
half w hist and half euchre, known as 
"B lack 
M aria.” 
It 
is 
a 
game 
little 
know n 
in 
New 
York, 
and 
I 
had 
never 
heard 
of 
it 
until 
I 
was taught 
its intricacies in Pittsburg. 
J'he m an who shared tho com partm ent 
w ith me had a pleasant and benign face, a 
com pact and slightly corpulent figure, and 
he was dressed in the m ost advanced of 
fashionable attire, He had chubby hands, 
which were very well cared for, and lie ex­ 
hibited little or no jewelry. 
We had not 
been out of Pittsburg an hour before cards 
were introduced as a subject of conversa­ 
tion, 
and 
I 
askod 
him 
if 
ho 
had 
ever 
played 
“Black 
M aria.” 
He 
said 
lie 
did 
not 
know 
the 
game. 
I taught him . 
For the first two 
hours after we began to play I used the 
stranger up in the highest sty Ie of tho art. 
Then lie took off his cuffs, unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, put on a silk travelling cap, and 
said heartily, "W ell, I ain ’t been so m uch 
interested iii any gam e since I was lo years 
old as this. There a a sort of com bination of 
skill and luck in it th a t catches me. I ain’t 
doin’ very well, either, am I?” he asked, 
artlessly. 
“No. said I. exultingly; "yon don’t seem 
to handle cards very w ell.” 
W hat m ight be called an am used tw inkle 
appeared in the eye of tho large and pleas­ 
ant man, and he rem arked th at “he’d get 
right down to th a t gam e and find out 
w hat it was, if I didn t m ind the trouble 
of teaching him .” 
Thereupon I said, with the easy and in­ 
dulgent air of the m an who knows it all, 
that I’d rem ain w ith him to the bitter end. 
and we started another game. 
Koran hour 
--experience goes for a great deal in Black 
M aria—I m anaged to hold him down, and 
then gradually ne got back on me until in 
tho end he could beat rue five gam es out of 
six for a certainty w ith average luck. His 
ability in 
rem em bering cards was as­ 
tonishing, and, after f had 
been laid 
out 
very 
flat 
in 
the 
last 
series 
of 
six 
gam es, 
I 
throw 
down 
my 
hand and suggested a smoke. We w ent 
forward and sat down opposite one another, 
and neither said a word. I began to feel 
the air of palpable restraint,but by catching 
the reflex in the m irror of my com panion’s 
mug, I observed th at ho was sm iling with 
a degree of scope and finish th at rendered 
my m eeting his eye an impossible and silly 
thing. So I looked out of the window and 
said, casually: “So you like th at gam e, do 
you?” 
"Very 
m uch 
indeed,” 
he responded 
promptly. 
A long silence. 
"You have toyed w ith cards before?” 
"Yes, once or tw ice,” 
A long silence. 
"Can’t you sm ile w ithout m aking the 
w hole car feel crow ded?” 
Then he wiped his eyes with his cam bric 
handkerchief aud introduced him self, lie 
has the best-known gam bling place 
in 
town. 
___________________ 


H u s b a n d C o u ld A ffo rd O n ly O n e P a ir. 
(New York Sun.] 
F irst Young Man (reputed to be a suitor of 
Miss X.)—A very well dressed lot of girls, 
Horatio. 
Second Young Man (suitor)—A dm irably; 
and none better than Miss X. 
First Young M an—Oh! Miss X. always 
distances them all. They say. Horatio, th a t 
she has forty gowns hanging in her closet. 
Second Young Man—Forty? Gosh! 
No 
room for trousers there. 


EIuOLO’S TALK ON STOCKS FINANCE AND 


And on Other Matters of Con­ 
siderable Interest. 


T h e y A re A ll H o n o ra b le M e n . 
I L ife.I 
R agm an—Madame, 
shust 
dventy-four 
pounds. 
Biddy—Ye old scoundrel, it w eighs over 
forty, for oi w eighed it meself. 
Ragm an—B’lieve me, m adam e, I vouldn’t 
sheat a child. B ut my scales vill only vay 
dventy-four pounds. 


T h e P ie s W o u ld be J u s t a s W h o le s o m e . 
[.Norristown Herald.] 
"H ousekeeper” w ants to know how to 
prevent the juice of pies from soaking into 
the under crust. Our culinary education is 
extrem ely lim ited, but we should think 
that lining the under crust w ith sheet iron 
would nicely overcom e the difficulty. 


Mine. Jiulic’s Sea Voyage and a Gay Con­ 


fort on Hoard the Steamer. 


Gilbert's "Mikado” and Prince Bis­ 


marck’s Canvasback Ducks. 


N ew Yo rk, Septem ber 27.—“Rlgolo" will 
thus discourse in tho Sun tom orrow : The 
performance of the illustrious St. Paul 
quartet, Mitchell, W adsworth, Arm our arid 
Rockefeller, was the great event in Wall 
Street last week, and is sure to attract abroad 
more attention than any railroad legerde­ 
main ever yet perpetrated in this country. 
Only a few days ago London stockbrokers 
and bankers 
!>ot dinned 
Sir Henry Ty­ 
ler, M. P., requesting 
him 
to 
call 
a 
public 
m eeting in 
london 
for 
dis­ 
cussing 
the 
ruinous 
com petition p re­ 
vailing among 
the 
Am erican railroads. 
and devising m eans tor a more honest 
and more rem unerative m anagem ent,of the 
great corporations which lm \e been built 
up by English capital, and which have in­ 
tl:-bal such a terrible loss on tho f<-r- 
eign 
holders 
of 
our 
securities. 
Sir 
Henry Tyler seems to have answered tin­ 
pot dinners by advising them to wait until 
the next m eeting of the T runk line officials, 
saying that lie would then. if necessary, 
go to America to see w hat 
could he 
done. 
The 
action of 
the 
St. 
l ’anl 
directors 
m ust 
by 
this 
tim e 
have 
plainly dem onstrated to the innocent Brit­ 
ish holders of American stocks that a com ­ 
bination of three or four sm art railroad 
nu n iii flits country can tx-m everything 
and everybody, and th at there is absolutely 
no use in trying to get redress against any 
operation they may indulge in for the 
sake el enriching them selves. All over the 
civilized world directors of corporate in­ 
stitutions who pay unearned dividends are 
am enable to crim inal law. 
Iii this country 
the 
payment 
of 
unearned 
dis blends 
is a commonplace occurrence, and the Iasi 
performance of the Sit. Paul directors will 
certainly not reveal anything new to men 
who have been fam iliar w ith the dealings 
of the heads of our great railroad cor­ 
porations, 
but 
it 
will 
certainly 
m ake 
tho 
public 
both 
at hom e and 
abroad, more shy than ever of intrusting 
their savings to the m anagers of such cor­ 
porations. A 
railroad 
company 
which 
declares 
a 
dividend 
on 
its 
stock, 
and at tho same tim e 
m akes an ad­ 
ditional 
issue 
of 
$ 5, OOO, (KIO 
of 
the 
securities.is in no way bettor than tho head 
of a drv-goods firm who pays Dis partner a 
big profit at the close of tho year. while re­ 
newing his outstanding notes and issuing 
new ones besides. Tho fact is th at Wall- 
street affairs have of late taken such a turn 
that the less said of them the better. 
Nobody I'nn M ake Any M oney E xcept 
a few men who are handling tho cash-boxes 
of the big corporations. 
The Mark Lane Express publishes an 
estim ate of this year’s crops. 
The final 
conclusion is more favorable than the 
earlier reckonings were, and shows tho 
w heat crop to be above the average in all 
parts of Great Britain, while the crop of 
oats is under the average. The estim ated 
yield of wheat is thirty bushels to the acre. 
On this reckoning the wheat crop of Great 
Britain will amount to over 9,OOO,OOO quar­ 
ters, of which 1,000,000 will be required for 
seed. leaving more than 8,000,000quarters 
for sail-, 
l aking tho present average tho 
value of tho wheat crop is about $7o,0O0.- 
000. There has been a considerable de­ 
crease in Hie num ber of 
acres sown, 
and the 
decrease 
in 
production 
has 
boon simultaneous, with a great increase iii 
the num ber of cattle, showing th at much 
of the former w heat acreage has been used 
as pasture. Of course the Rommeliati news 
of last week has been made Hie base of an 
advance in the price of wheat, but prices 
did not show any stability, and closed at a 
considerable decline. 
The French steam er St. Simon, which 
took the {dace of the Amerique after she 
had broken her screw and was unable to 
sail, brought over a very lively party. Mine. 
Judic, all hough she had Dover made a long 
sea 
voyage 
before, 
proved 
herself 
au 
excellent 
sailor, 
never 
missed 
a 
mo.ii, and 
show ed herself to be a 
thoroughly good boy. 
Among the pas­ 
sengers 
wits our accom plished singing 
m aster and accom panist, Maestro lim a, 
who 
has 
been 
enjoying his 
sum m er 
holidays 
as 
usual 
on 
his 
paternal 
acres near Milan. 
W hen 
Mine. 
Judic 
found th a t so excellent a m usician was on 
hoard she readily agreed to help in a con­ 
cert. She sang many of her ls:st songs, 
and after the concert rushed "w ith effu­ 
sion” to Signor Billa, to present, him with 
her 
programme, on 
which was w rit­ 
ten 
iu 
French, 
“To 
the 
most 
c h in n in g 
of 
men 
and 
the m ost ac­ 
com plished 
of 
accom panists 
whom 
I have m et.” Cusacks, tho Graphic artist, 
was also on board, and illustrated the pro­ 
gram m e with sketches of Hie prim a donna, 
the pianist and others engaged in the 
concert, so th at the fortunate possessor 
of these 
artistic productions will have 
pleasant rem iniscences of a trip which 
passed through tho now famous Genesta 
storm, 
Mine. Judic felt rather nervous 
about hor reception here as her methods 
appeal more to persons w ho thoroughly un­ 
derstand French than did those of many of 
her predecessors, who made the m oaning 
more clear by gestures and em phasis to 
A u A m e r ic a n A u d ie n c e . 
The sem i-private performance of “The 
Mikado” under the leadership of Sir A rthur 
Sullivan, last Thursday night, gave rise to 
a good m any heartburnings. Many peo­ 
ple had a promise of tickets but did not 
got them , and a great many more were 
running about trying to buy tickets at any 
price. 
W hat clever m anagers this firm of Gil- 
bort-Sullivan and D oyle Carte are. Gil­ 
bert uses up his old “B abballads” for plots; 
Sullivan enlarges on his "Binaforo" and 
“Hymn Book” 
for 
music 
and 
D ’Oylo 
Carte sees th at there is no unnecessary 
expenses in scenery or costumes. The cos­ 
tumes are of course very handsome, but 
they last alm ost forever, aud are never 
changed during the perform ance. 
The 
scony is shifted but twice, while the Japan­ 
ese goods 
aro always 
sure of a good 
m arket. 
In 
an 
ordinary 
comedy 
or opera there, aro several changes of cos­ 
tum es and scenery, but these cunning m an­ 
agers get along with scarcely any change, 
and are applauded to the echo for their 
cleverness. 
Signor Frederick who plays 
the 
Mikado, 
made 
a 
great 
success 
a t 
tho 
reception 
which 
was 
given 
to 
8ir 
Richard 
Sutton 
at 
tho 
yacht club the other night, and tho pm te- 
cessdr in tho G ilbert-Sullivan roles. Mr. 
Riley was a good second. The artist woo 
takes the part of the mikado is by no m eans 
a greenhorn, although still a young man. 
He was singing in London draw ing rooms 
and oratorio concerts some fifteen years, 
and w as a pet of the old Titiens. 
It will be Interesting to the lovers of can- 
vasbackod ducks in New York to know 
that Prince Bism arck has already made ar­ 
rangem ents 
for a 
constant 
supply of 
these 
birds 
during 
the 
coming win­ 
ter. 
They are 
to 
be 
shipped 
hang­ 
ing up in ham pers to Brem erhaven and 
thence to Berlin. Tho prince’s cook, it 
seems, has a natural Incapacity for properly 
cooking Am erican ducks, and it is the cook 
of Baron 
Bleichroeder, the well-known 
banker, who has contracted to servo them 
to the G erm an chancellor in true B alti­ 
morean style. 


T i l E SI ON IVY M A R K . E T. 


Discount rates in the local money m arket 
continuo unchanged, w ith primo morcan- 
ile paper ruling at 3 ' 2 ■' 4 per cent., good 
business 4 " 5, and m iscellaneous paper at a 
higher rate, whilo prim e corporation notes 
aud acceptances are nom inally quoted a t 
3 e 3Va per cent. Call loans on good collat­ 
eral range up from 2 1 a per cont. i>er annum , 
and short-tim e loans up from 
per cent., 
according to tho nature of the security. 
O ther conditions of the m arket rem ain the 
same, w ith an abundance of loanable funds 
and a very m oderato inquiry for the use of 
the sam e, the m arket quiet aud easy, w ith 
lack of borrowers. 
Tho clearing house rate between banks 
for the use of balances has rem ained at 2’ a 
percent, throughout the week. 
Y esterday’s gross exchanges a t th e clear­ 
ing house wore $9,540,560. and for the past 
week show a total of $61,500,00*!. The 
balances yesterday were $1,356,325, and 
for the week, $8,012,838. New York funds 
yesterday sold at par to 5c. discount per 
$ 1000. 
Foreign exchange was quiet at tho fol­ 
lowing actual rates: 
Sight, 4.85Va; 60 
days, 
4.831 j ; 
com m ercial 
bills, 
4.82. 
Francs—Sight, 5.18a* ; 60 days, 5.20s s 'rf 
5.21' 1. Reichtnarks—Sight, 956s ; 60 days, 
9 5 1 s. 
The New York bank statem ent continues 
encouraging, tho 
changes 
show ing as 
follows: 
R eserve, d ecrease........................ 
$2,240,025 
Loans, increase.............................................. 
821,(500 
Specie, decrease.................................... 
SOO,500 
Lcqal tenders, decrease.......................... 1,785.100 
Deposits, deereane 
........................... 2,ir,4.:;oo 
C irculation, increase.............................. 
72.200 
The hanks are now $4 1,931,900 in excess 
of legal requirem ents, as against $47.177,- 
925 iii excess last week, $27,985,725 in ex­ 
cess the corresponding week of 1884, aud 
$874,825 in 1883. 


P ric e * o f B o n d s a n d 8 to c k s a t 3 P. M . 


Look o n T h is P ic tu re , T h e n o n T h is . 
(Chicago Rambler.] 
AT THE CORNER GROCERY. 
Mr. Sm allbone (to adm iring crowd)—’* I 
tell you w hat it is, boys, this wom an’s rights 
business is all nonsense. W hat does woman 
am ount to? Bhe has not tile brains, the 
will, the strength of m ind of man. W oman 
is Hie inferior sex; m an is born to com­ 
m and.” 
Chorus of admirers—“Bravo! T h at’s so! 
Bully for you!” 
AT HOME. 
Mrs. Sm allbone—“Now, then you shiftless 
tram p, hustle out and get a scuttle of coal. 
You’re a sw eet lookin’ worthless. Got along 
now.” 
Mr. S. (meekly)—“Yes. Mariar. 


M rs. P a rn e ll’ s C la im s to a P e n s io n . 
Washington, Septem ber 24.—P. C. Mao- 
Court of Now York. Hie well-known Irish 
Nationalist, had an interview w ith Secre­ 
tary W hitney yesterday in relation to tho 
claim of Mrs. Parnell to a pension on ac­ 
count oi her father, Hie late Adm iral Stew­ 
art, known as “Old Ironsides in the war of 
1812. 
MacCourt was received with cour­ 
tesy by the secretary, who promised to give 
the m atter consideration. 


A M o u n te d S w o rd C o n te s t. 
S a n F r a n c is c o , Septem ber 27.—Duncan 
C. Ross and Sergeant Owen Davies fought a 
m ounted sword contest before an audience 
of 12,000 people this afternoon. 
There 
were twenty-nine hot attacks, and in the 
sixteenth not a point had been scored. 
The result was declared a draw, am id great 
dissatisfaction. 


O ne o f T h is K in d C oe s a L o n g W a y . 
[H ot Spring* (A rk.) News.] 
"W hat do they always put I). C. after 
W ashington for?” asked Mrs. Quilp of Mr. 
Q. "Wily, my dear, don’t you know th a t 
W ashington w as the Daddy of this Coun­ 
try?” soul Quilt), w ith a snicker. 


LA N O *T*>C \S . 
K A ILR O A D S. 
Bld. 
A s k e d . 
Bid. 
A sk e d . 
B ro o k lin e. 
" I * 
F A I* Mar. 
1 2 % 
d o st' >1 I .ii. 
r.i* 
d o w e t . . 
77 
77+2 
B os W P .. 
4 
la F A S C. 
63 
IC ■N OS 
K I'.C IinA S 
52 
62 Vs 
A ioli Isis.. 123 
RC. Sp AM 
51 
At .tra c t!* 
7 0 % 
I, I! A F S. 
34 
C .B A Q t s , 
M ar. ll AO 
17 Vs 
I # 3 * 
D en e x .. 
95 
Mi t C eil.. 
8 
8 V* 
E a s te rn 6*122 
1 2 2 ' .. N Y A N 15 
2 2 s * 
2 2 1 •• 
RC,HA M6 s 
109 
Old C o lo n v 163 
104 ” 
LR A FSYS IOO 
10 9 )4 
R u t!’*! n rf. 
IO 
M exC eii 7* 40 
4 0 ' 4 
I'Ilion Pac. 
49 
4 9 % 
do I n c ..,. 
HY* 
HA 8 
Wit. C e n ... 
1 3 '* 
14 
do d e b lo* 
6 6 
ii i N I NU 
STOCKS, 
do sc rip ... 
til 
A llo u ez.... 
50c 
W A N E "* 118 
1 1 8 'i, 
Cai A Hoc. m y * 
215 
NYA N KA* 109 
IOU' 4 
F ra n k lin ., 
7 1 * 
8 
PA A Val 7*122 
O sceo la.... 
1 2 ' I 
801101a 7 s. 
97 
Q iiiiicr....... 
381 4 
3 9 
U U P ri f 8s HOL** 
1 2 0 
T a m a ra c k . 
76 
— 
ii A I I HOA I*8. 
TKLKPHONK *T IC KS. 
A. T A S F . 
6 7 " * 
6 8 
A m erB ell. 183 
184 
At A P ac . 
6 6 8 
ti7* 
E r ie ............ 
27 
2 7 % 
B os At A lb .. 181 
— 
M exican... 
— 
I 
BA Low ell. I ITM , 
l l s 
New E ng’d 
28 
— 
Bos A Me­ IHI 
IHS 
T r o p ic a l... 
— 
I 
c h . B A Q.. l2 8 M f 
128" 4 
MISO ELLAN ROUS. 
E a s t e r n .... 
51 
P u l P a l C a r l 2 8 
— 
F itch b u rg . 
— 
11 5 


C O M M E R C IA L M A T T E R S . 


K O S T O A 
M A I t K H T S . 


O f f ic e o f T h e B o s t o n D a i l y g l o b s ,* 
S a t u r d a y ICv r n in o Septem ber -JO. 18S5. 1 
I here has been considerable Im provem ent in 
the m arket for H our during the w eek, and, under 
an active dem and, price* have stren g th en ed con­ 
siderably. Corn and O ats continue to move off 
m oderately at about th e sam e prices us a w eek 
ago. 
Tho stocks of m ackerel are running low 
and prices are very firm and trad e continues 
quito active. The B u tter trade has experienced 
a n o th e r dull w eek, and, though prices have gen 
orally been m aintained, large lots could not ho 
sold ex cep t'at concession*. Cheese Is In good re ­ 
quest at tile close. Eggs have been In active de­ 
m and and price* have advanced. A pples, Pota­ 
toes and vegetables are In good supply and cheap. 


A PPLES.—Thoro has been a continued liberal 
supply of all sea&niiuble fruit, and apples are 
easy Iii price. 
G ravensteins, to bbl, $2 0 042 60; 
Pippins, 
cholee. $ I im tx I 26; P orters, $ 1 0 0 0 1 60 %t bbl.; 
com mon varieties, 6 (i0 7 Uc. 
E vaporated 
aud sun-dried apples are selling 
at the following prices: 
E ast aud N orth, q uartered, 2 //3% c Id lh; E ast 
Rad N orth, sliced. 8 Vi® TK lh; 8 out.liern, q u ar­ 
tered, 2«*2 1 ae 1(1 th; do. sliced, 3 0 3 1 se to th; 
Evaporated, fancy, 7Va*! to lh; do, choice, 0% 
iu'7c iii th; do. com m on to good, b utic Ii lh. 
BU TTER.—The b u tter m ark et nas been light 
all tile past w eek, and prices are a littlo low er. 
N orthern ex tra cream ery lots.w hich are well sold 
up, are belli firm ly at previous rates, but few 
sales can bn m ade at these rates. 
The finest 
frosh grades of W estern cream ery have been 
quoted at 2 2 o %t th, but 23c It lh is th e extrem e 
price for best m akes. 
Most of th e lots offering 
are at concessions in order to affect sales. 
Dairy 
lots rem ain about th e sam e, amt ex tra F ranklin 
county, is slow at 2 1 0 2 4 c. w ith th e bulk of tile 
receipts a t 17019c, as a full range. W e quote; 
N orthern cream ery, extra, 23jj . .C to lh; good 
to cholee, 2 Ota2 2c to lh. 
N orthern 
Dairy—F ranklin county. 
Vt., 21® 
2 2 e 
to th; V erm ont ex tra lots, y o u 2 Ie Ii th; 
V erm ont and New York, choice, 17019c ti th; 
do fair to good, 120/D ie to th; do com m on, ti,rf) 
H e ti lh; long dairies, 16018c to Ho 
W estern—Cream ery, extra, 22023c; do, choice 
fresh. 2(\</'2 le; do fall to good, 17(etDe,; nulla 
tion, cream ery, extra, tToi IOC; do choice, 14ut) 
Die; W estern ladle, choice, 11012c: com m on 
to good, t>-1 10c; dairy, choice. 16®16c; do, fair to 
good, 11 iv*12 c 
BEANS.—Receipt* are w ell sold up and prices 
are firm . New York pea tire selling at $1 BO® 
1 65, and choice m edium s, hand-picked, at #1 lib. 
Im proved yellow eyes are steady at $1 75(51)180. 
We quote: 
Choice pea, 
N orthern imnd-plcked. $1 70® 
I 75 'fl hush: do *lo New York choice hand-picked, 
$1 Ct DI I 70; 
do 
do screened, $1 
3 0 0 1 50; 
medium 
choice 
hand-picked, 
$ ___0 1 OO; (to 
choice screened, f t 25® I 50; foreign pea, # ..® 
..; do m edium , 8 . .© ..; im proved yellow eves, 
81 80®1 85; do choice hats, $1 6 6 @ l 76; red kid­ 
neys, $ 2 26. 
CH EESE.—T here has been a quiet and uusat- 
Istsctory tone to tin* cheese m ark et during the 
w eek past, and for hest New York and V erm ont 
A ugust factory H 08iqc ii th is a top selling rate 
for round lots, nut som e holders are firm a t 8 Vie 
Tit th for hest A ugust m akes. We quote; 
New York extra. 8 Vq«v. ,e. to th; dogood to 
choice, 7®7Vic '#) th; do com m on to good, 4 
(<aGe V th: V erm ont, extra, Herniae 
th; do 
choice, 7(rf71,'jt' %i th; do com m on to good, 4 0 
Ce Iii lh. W estern, extra. 7 V b08c-ill lh; do choice, 
GVai<(7e 'tf! lh; do com m on to good, toe dc 
lh; 
skim s, 2 0 3 c U lh- 
W orcester county, full cream . 
8 0 )81/2*' St th; skim an d half skim , todde %{ th; 
sage, ex tra. 8 0 8 Vie <jH lh; good to cholee, G®7 V-jc 
V lb- 
('(•AL—Iii A nthracite th ere has 
been little 
Im provem ent iii the dem and for coal. 
Freights 
have not advanced, though tonnage continues 
scarce. 
Cum berland and Clearfield — No largo 
sales and shipm ents m oderate. 
Gas coals—Gas 
com panies well stocked up and shipm ents mod­ 
erate on season contracts. We quote th e folkiw- 
1 lug cu rren t rates: 
Cannel, $16 %i ton; 
A m erican (lo, $10012 18 
to n ; Acadia, retail, $10 fi ton; Sydney, retail. 
810 ^i ton; C um berland, $:■! 2 5 0 3 50 id ton; 
anth racite, retail, $4 504)5 25 % /tonof 20(>O lbs: 
cargo lots, 84 1604 55 ii ton. 
CORN.— The m ark et has been dull and prices 
are easy. 
We quote: 
togo mixed 
at 5 3 0 
e; Steam er yellow. 
62052 Mac; steam er m ixed a t 51 (art 1 1 
; and no 
grade at ti 0 5 0 c 
hush, as to quality. 
COFFEE.—T here has been a lair dem and for 
Rio stock the past w eek. ami th e m arket is 
steady on tho baals of 8 V«c for fair old and new 
crop. Trade has been quiet, hut buyers keep up 
a.supply for present needs. 
T here Is a fair d e­ 
m and for desirable m ild grade*. We quote: 
M ocha ut 17Do®18*ic H lh; Java. IO* o 2 0 cKl 
lh; M aracaibo, GV?,® 12c tfi lh; Lagulra, 8 0 9 c 
lh; Rio. ordinary to prim e, 7:V«*loe ti th; Jam ai­ 
ca. 7 Vc"(10e; .St. Domingo. 7®8c. 
KOOS.—The m a rk et ta firm on fresh stock, w ith 
receipts w ell sold up. .-ales of E astern extras at 
SO1/;®'-’Ic, and hest Rrovineial com m and lOVa® 
20c.” We quote: 
N ear by and cape, . .@ 2Ic %1 cor,; E astern ex­ 
tras, 20* •/«2 ic #( dor,; do drats, 19020c; Aroos­ 
took county, 19020c V doz; New fo rk ,V erm ont, 
20c ti doz; 
Southern. 
..c 'n doz; 
W estern. 
1 0 0 1 9 '- r %i doz; C anadian, IO" lOVac si doz; 
New B runsw ick, 19Y402OC Ti doz; Nova Scotia. 
I pi.,Ii 20c 'n doz; Brince Edw ard island, IU Va /to 
20c Kl doz. 
FISH .—The receipts of m ackerel for tho w eek 
foot up 0001 bbls. Including 5107 bbls from 
the fleet and 
from out ports, and 894 bbls 
from foreign ports. The am ounts landed at tho 
New England ports th e 
1 ast w eek aggregate 
8598 bbls, against 38,*108 bbls for the correspond­ 
ing w eek last year. Codfish are in liberal supply 
aud prices are easy. Following are tb e cu rren t 
rates 
Codflsn—G eorges.large, new, $3 6 0 0 4 OO IG qtl; 
nickle cured Bank. new . $ 
.(<*— fi q tl; drv 
B ank. large, new, $3 2 5 0 3 So ii qtl, do sm all, 
*2 2 6 4 2 371/2 fi att; Nova Scotia, dry shore,$4 
a t 25 Kt q tl; hake. $2 OO®2 2 6 fi q tl; haddock, 
$1 SO-/ I 7o W b tl: bollock. $1 Si I® 2 50 fi qtl. 
M ackerel A m erican Inspection—No I shore, 
$1 8 0 2 0 ft bbl; $ 6 5 007 fi bbl for No 2; No 3, 
large. $ 
@....%* bb l; No 3, m edium ,$4 0*H5>4 50 
fi bbl; No 3 N ova Scotia,large. $5 600*5 OO 
bbl; 
alew ives, $3 6 0 0 4 OO fi bbl; salm on, No. I,$ 1 2 0 
13 YI bbl. 
H erring—Sealed, 
m edium , '{I 
box, 
15 0 1 6 ; 
pickled round, fi bbl, $ 2 0 3 00: do shore splits. 
$-1 0 0 0 5 5t>. 
KRESH M EATS.—T here has been a fair de­ 
mand lur beef. L im b and M utton a re easy. Veal 
is (inlet. We quote; 
Beef—Choice hind quarters, 1 2 'A a l3 e f! lh; 
do, com m on. O p tic ii lh; do, fore q uarters, 
choice, 6 (4 0 6 0 fi lh; do, 
6 Vee i i th. 
com m on to good, 5 0 


Lam b, spring, choice heavy, 7@8c; do com ­ 
mon to good. 206c. 
M utton E xtra, 6 0 7 c f* lh; do, com m on to 
good, 3®5c fi th. 
Veal—Cholee, 8®9c | i lh; 
do, fair to good, 
6®7c<I!tb; do, com m on, 3® 5c Ji lh; do, W orces­ 
ter county, choice, 8® toe fi lh; do. W orcester 
county, com m on. G a7c (ft lh. 
FLOUR*—T here Inis been m aterial im provem ent 
In the m arket, and th e dem and from th e trad e 
has b en quite active and prices are firm er. 
H olders are not disposed to sell except at an ad ­ 
vance. The sales or spring w heat p aten ts have 
been at. 85 250 5 75%* bbl, and favorite brands 
10026c higher. 
In w inter w heat P atents tile 
sates have been at $6 2 6 0 6 76, w ith favorites 
included. We quote: 
Spring W heats—W estern sunerBne. $3 40® 
8 76; com m on extra*. $3 7504 25; m edium ex ­ 
tras 
84 2 5 0 4 50; choice extras. $4 5 0 0 4 75: 
spring w heat nakers. $4 4 0 0 4 85; spring w heat 
patents, medium ana good. $5 2 6 0 5 26; good 
and choice, 85 3 6 0 5 50; laucy M innesota, *6 50 
®5 no. 
W inter W heats—Choice W estern, patents,$5 25 
0 5 75; do com m on to good, $5 0 0 0 5 25; do 
choice 
Southern, $5 OO®.. %i bbl.; roller flour— 
St Louis and Illinois. $4 7 5 0 5 25; Ohio and In­ 
diana, 84 7 5 0 5 15; 
New York. $4 6 6 0 5 OO; 
M ichigan. $4 7 6 0 5 OO; M ichigan stone. $4 4 0 0 
4 50; w inter w heat seconds. $ ... . 0 . . . . fi Dbl. 
O atm eal. W estern tine. $4 2 6 0 4 50; do. W est­ 
ern cut $4 75ia5 25: oatm eal, cut fancy brands. 
$ ...,; rve flour, $1 2 6 0 4 OO 
bbl; corn m eal, 
In c h ground aud kiln dried. 82 I5® 2 45 %i bbl. 
FEED .—B ran is celling a t #15 25015 50 tor 
spring, aud #16 2 5 0 1 0 SO fi ton for w in ter; fine 
filar* And mlrVrtllnaa a t l l 8 00®20 OO $ COH. aa to 
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a WATERBURY WATCH SNO CHAIN 


T R E K T O A N Y O N E W H O M E N D * 


A CLUB CF IO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS ANO $19. 


T H IS IS T H E W A T C H A N D CHAIN. 


D E S C R IP T IO N .—The W aterbury which we offer contains all the la te it im­ 
provements. 
It is a full p ate movement, com prising 57 seoarate parts, ’ it is a 
stem-winder, in half open face, and nickel silver case. 
The illustration is tho actual 
size. 
With every Watch wo supply a Nickel-Plated Chain and Charm whistle. 
The Watch and Chain complete are packed in a handsome Satin-lined Box, and 
sent free of postage. 
The W aterbury 
Is 
a 
strong, 
solid 
W atch, 
stem- 
winder, 
capable 
of 
running 
a 
month 
w ithout 
varying a 
minute 
after 
being 
regulated. 
The 
W aterbury 
has 
recently 
been 
improved, 
so 
th a t it is guaranteed to run tw enty-eight hours when fully wound, and every Watch 
sent out is guaranteed to have been tested fo r six days at the factory, 
lf can be 
repaired fo r only 50 cents. 
Tho case is N ick el S ilv er, which does not tarnish 
like silver, but always remains bright and beautiful. 
The case has no advertising 
device of the m anufacturer or of the Globe upon it, but is Beautifully Engraved 
after An Artistic and Pleasing Design, 
ta ch W atch is cacked in a handsome 
Satin-lined Box. 
Send fo r Sample Copies. Poster, etc., for distribution. 
Give them out judi 
ciously and secure a subscriber with each. 
Address 
TH E W EEKLY GLOBE, BOSTON, MASS. 


quality; cotton sport moal at #27 000)27 60 
ton 
on spot, am t a t 825 50 to arrive. 
FR U IT.—1\ e quote th e follow ing cu rren t rates 
Alm ond—Soft shell. IG// IHC f* it>; shelled, 30® 
60c %i lb; citron at 23a23V a'), cu rran ts at 3Va 
®4o%i th; date* in frails. 8 Va (rf 4 Va c %, tb; date* 
in boxes ai bionic %i ffi; T urkey prunes a t 3 * ,® 
..c ji lh; do French, 8 Vs® 14c; S outhern pea­ 
nut*, 
3 1 4 0 0 c; 
S m yrna figs at 16016c 'll th; 
lemons # 2 5 007 OOH box; oranges. $ 4 0 0 0 5 OO fi 
box; do V alencia. %i case, # . . . . 0 ....... Raisins 
London layers. $3 (X>o.:s 6 0 
%i box; 
<10 loose 
M uscatel a t $2 5 0 0 2 60 %i box; do V alencia, 
6 0 9 1 "C Hi lh. 
HAV 
ANI) STRAW .—T he hay m ark et contin­ 
ues quiet. ami prices lun e been low on ult kinds 
except fancy. For m ost of the W estern 
hay 
#17 is tho highest Helling price. Rye straw Is 
selling at #16017 OO %) ton. We quote: 
N orthern and Eastern, fancy, #21 0 1 1 0 2 1 OO %i 
toil; choice, $19 oo®/(> CH) Hi ton; fair to good, 
$16018 TK ton; Ane, #16 0 0 0 1 8 0 0 '|C to n ; dam ­ 
aged, $13015 H toil; sw ale hay, #110 1 2 Ii to n ; 
W estern, choice, $16 00017 I); do, fair to good, 
#1+095 (IO; choice rye straw , $t(i 00017 OO 
ton; do coni m on to good. $ 1 1 0 0 0 1 2 OO TU ton; 
oat straw , sn 00010 OO Hi ton. 
HOPS.—T rade continues dull, and prices are 
w eak. We quote: 
New Vork. choice, 1886. ll® 1 2 c * i!b ; E astern, 
do, 8 0 1 0 c W lh; fair to good, 5® 7c W lh. 
HIDES AN I) SR INS.—Tho dem and for foreign 
tildes has been m oderate, but th ere is a very 
firm tone. 
We quote the c u rre n t rates; 
C alcutta co w - S laughter. 12'ey/* 13; dead green, 
to*4; buffalo, 8 '.b«i 9; Buenos Ayre*, 22023c; 
Rio G rande, 
2 la 2 tV y ; 
M ontevideo, 
22 0 2 3 ; 
California, 21@211a; Buenos Ayres, wet, IO® 
l l ; 
W estern, 
dry, 
1(1018; 
do, 
wet, 9 0 1 0 ; 
S o u th ern ,d ry , 16018: do, wet, IKii tO. 
Goat skins - Mudras, 55a<!0; 
Buenos 
Ayre*, 
6 4 0 5 7 : Cane Good Hone. 24tq26. 
LEA TH ER.—The dem and for Hem lock Sole 
is good, and price* are well sustained. C alcutta 
buffalo leath er is steady. We quote th e following 
cu rren t rates: 
Sole 
Buenos Ayres, light, 21®2lVac; do m id­ 
dle, ..0 2 3 c ; 
do 
heavy, 2 2 0 2 2 Vue; 
com m on 
light, 2 0 0 2 Ic; do m iddle, 
21 Vs® 2201 heavy, 
21022c. 
Upper in rough 
Hemlock, 2O02*'Vyc; 
oak. 2:<®28c. Calf skins- Rough. 46®&lc; fin­ 
ished. g6 0 8 5 o; French, #1 2 0 0 2 OO. 
MOLASSES,—In foreign G rocery grades th ere 
is a m oderate trad e at previous price*. New 
O rleans grades are steady and in fair dem and 
a t 26065c %i gal. o«to quality. In Boiling grades 
th e m ark et is quoted steady atl7V *o1H gal for 
50 test. We quote: 
Cien-fGogos. 17020c %* gal; Barbadoes, 24026c 
gat; Porto Rico, 220 4 2 c %i gal; boiling. 50° 
tost. 17 V>id .0 Hi gal. We quote dom estic, New Or­ 
leans, at 25065c to gai. 
»1A TS.—The m ark et for oats is fair, aud prices 
are about steady. We quote: 
Barley, 37,038c to hush; No I w hite, 
.c; 
N o 0 w hite at 34ifli34Vae; No 3 w hite a t 
33® 
331/4 0 ■ No I mixed ut .. 0 3 2 c, aud No 2 m ixed a t 
31c Ii bt sh, A* to quality. 
PICAS.—There is a light dem and at unchanged 
prices. We quote- 
Choice Canada, $1 1001 15 ii bush; do com ­ 
m on. 90</t!)6o 'ft bush; N orthern green pea*, 
b o e//# I OO 
ii bush: W estern do, 81 2 0 0 1 26 
'ii bush 
POULTRY.—Choice Spring chickens com m and 
1 7 t o e %* lh. We quote: 
N orth ern tu rk ey s, fresh fowls. .. 0 2 0 c to ll): 
good to choice, 14® 18c to lb: chickens, choice, 
17019c to lh; do, fair to good, 14016; 
fowls, 
fresn killed,cholee, 1 4 0 ..c to lb; do com m on to 
good. 12® 13** fi lh; 
live poultry, O .itllc ’to lb; 
live chickens, 10(<i 13c to fin 
G am e—Partridges, 
to pair. 5 0 076c; grouse, to pair. 60i®75c. 
POTATOES, V EGETABLES, E T C .-P o tato es 
are now arriving liberally aud the m arket is well 
supplied and prices are easy. O ther vegetables 
ara in fair supply. We quote: 
P otatoes—A roostook Co, Maine, rose. 5 0 0 5 3 c ; 
do C entral Maine, 45 0 4 8 c; do Now H am pshire, 
45 /(48c to bush; do New York, 40/jh*6c to bush; 
Maine Hebron*, 50"/55c to bush; do N orthern, 
48 o50c. to hush. Sweet i/otatoes—Virginia, $1 60 
0 2 OO to bbl; Jersey, #2 3 2 26 to bbl. 
Cabbages, native, to IOO. #6 0 0 0 8 OO; tom a­ 
toes, to Ih)x, 611076c; squash, m arrow , to toil, 
$ 9 0 0 0 1 0 OO; Onions, N. Y., to bbl, #1 7 5 0 2 ; do 
native, #2®2 26. 
RYE.—Tile m ark et for rye is quiet; (ale* have 
been m ade at 76c to bush. 
SA L TPETR E .—The sale* ot cruqe have been 
m ade at 4 T/bg$5c to lh. 
STARCH.—We quote Potato starch at 
38/4o; corn, 8 % 0 3 !4 c ; do choice, 404 V ie; w heat. 
6® 7 c. 
SUGAR.—The dem and for raw sugars is light, 
but tho m a rk et continue* Arm. We quote: 
Cut loaf and cube*, 7 Vie; pow uerea. 7t/sc; gran­ 
ulated, 7c; Fannett A, 6 *4 0 ; Pem broke A, tP/4 c; 
Cherokee A, (I1/**)! Huron A, Ce; M ohawk, ex 
C, 5*,ic. 
TEAS.—T he following aro th e cu rren t price*: 
Gunpowder, 20®45e to lh; 
Im perial, 200 4 6 c; 
Hyson, 1 4 036c; Young Hyson. 18035c; Twan- 
kay, 
l()a25c; 
Hyson Skin, 10026c; Congou, 
10055; Souchong, 
18055c: Oolong, 
15® 55c; 
Jap an s, 16<S33. 
WOOL. T he receipts of dom estic wool fo r th e 
week have been 10,599 bales, against 6872 bales 
for til** corresponding w eek in 1884.71(H) tulles 
In 1883, and 9921 bales in 1882. T he im port* of 
foreign for th e sam e tim e have been 102 bales, 
against 392 bales in 1884. 350 bales in 1833, 
and 103 bales in 1882. 


L IV E STOCK: M A HK. KTN. 


H c lg h to n a n d W a t e r t o w n M a r k e t* . 
A rrivals of live stock at Brighton and W ater­ 
tow n for th e w eek ending Friday, S eptem ber 25, 
1885: 
W estern cattle. 1410; 
E astern 
cattle, 227; 
N orthern, 667. Total, 2204. 
W estern 
sheep aud lam bs, 
2420; 
E astern 
sheep aud lam tis, 400; 
N orthern 
sheep aud 
lambs, 7605. 
Total, 10,425>. 
Swine. 17.339. 
Veals, 648. Horses. 237- 
Prices of beef cattle per hundred pounds, 
dressed w eight, ranged from $4 60 to $8 75. 


NEW’ Y O U K M A R K E T S . 


SiTCR PA T, Septem ber 26. 
FLOUR AND MEAL.—In fair dem and at h ard ­ 
ening prices. 
COTTON.—Futures advanced, owing to Liver­ 
pool showing more stren g th than was expected, 
closing steady at 9 67c 
for October. 9.69c 
fo r N ovem ber, 9.07c for D ecem ber. 9.71c for 
January, 9.87c for February, 9.99c for M arch, 
10.10c ior April. 10.21c for May. 10.31c for Ju u e. 
and 10.39c for Ju ly . 
Sales, 42,000 bales. Spots 
steady; m iddling uplands, IO l-16c; do G ulfs, 
IO 3-IGC for obi, but new offered at %q,c balow 
these flgures. Receipts a t th e ports th is day. 
21.777 hales. 
GRAIN.—W heat futu res opened very buoyant, 
but most of th e early advance was lost in th e 
later dealings; sales, 6,624,000 bush, at 97x4® 
9 di,*e fo r O ctober. 990*1 for N ovem ber, f I 00%» 


# 1 01f%%4 for D ecem ber. #1 0 2 * 4 0 1 OS5## to r J a n ­ 
uary. and #1 08*4 </1 On1/, for May. Spot w heat 
was firm er and fairly active, bu t closed du ll; 
sales Included choice am ber w inter, #1 OI; No 2 
[re d , In elevator, i)7')4 + 98c; ungraded do, HCH'® 
f 
l; No 2 spring quoted 91003c. 
Indian corn 
uturns firm er, w ith a brisk speculation, but th e 
close is quiet; sales. 848,000 bush No 2 m ixed 
at 48fl4ri487Hc for October, i8 » + rM9' „e for No­ 
vem ber, 48048 Use for Decem ber, 4(>V#046V+cfor 
Jan u ary , and 4*>'4C for May. 
Spot corn was 
firm er, checking the export dem and; th e sales 
included w hite at 49056c, as In quality; prim e 
yellow, Iii elevator, 60J <jc, and No 2 m ixed, In 
elevator, 48*4*:. Oats w ere decidedly higher, 
with a strong speculative feeling and a b risk 
trade; sales, 515,(HH) bush, Including options No 
2 at 2:i5!<®2!G't c for Septem ber, 29*4#30c for 
October, 3O *403lq for November, and 31 Va® 
32<: for D ecem ber, aud on th e spot, m ixed, at 
27V*/'32c. aud w hite at 30V»®40c, as in q u al­ 
ity. 
A f te r ’Change- W heat dull: No 2 for O cto­ 
ber, 97* sc; N ovem ber, 99 V**'• D ecem ber, $ I O I; 
Jan u ary . # t 02**; M ay.pl 08^*. Coni firm ; No 
2 m ixed, for O ctober. 48:^*o; 
Noveinl/er, 49c; 
D ecem ber, 48c; Jan u ary . 4*!t *c; 
May, 4 6 '*c. 
Oats firm ; No 2 for Septem lier. 29**0; O ct» 
ber, 30c; November, 31c; D ecem ber, 32c. 
PROVISIONS.—Lard fu tu res w ere again slig h t­ 
ly depressed; sales 9500 tea at 6 .1 4 0 6 .l&c for Oc­ 
tober, 6 .2 10fi.23o for N ovem ber, ii.3 i0 i;.3 5 c for 
Jan u ary , 6.44c for F ebruary, and 6.62e to r M arch. 
A fter ’( bauge th e close was at 6.14c for O ctober, 
6.21c for N ovem ber, 6.20c. for D ecem ber, and 
6.34c for Jan u ary . 
Snot lard (toady, w ith a mod­ 
erate d em an d ; sales 640 to* a t 6.10c for prim o 
City, 0.20c for prim e W estern, and 6.50c for re­ 
fined for th o C ontinent. 
Pork quiet at $9 75 0 1 0 
for m ess. C ut m eats dull anil w eak. 
Drowsed 
hogs easier a t 5s4(®6'4c. Tallow in good dem and 
a t 6 S-I6e. B u tter dull; cream ery 15023c. C heese 
firm ; State factory. 6 0 8 V«c. F resh eggs steady 
at 1 9 1 0 2 1 c . 
GROCERIES.—Coffee on spot firm and m ore 
active; sale* 1000 bags Rio and 2000 do M ara­ 
caibo, p. t.; 2500 piculs Badling p art 16c; option* 
buoyant; sales, 12,0*H) bags a t *UM)c06.95c for 
October, 6.90c for November, 6.06®7e for D ecem ­ 
ber. 7.05c for January, 7.10c for F ebruary, and 
7.15 for M arch. 
Raw sugars dull and w eak; 
sales, 220 hhds. m uscovado. 5 116c; fair to good 
refining, quoted 
0-16. 
Refined low er; soft 
w hite, *y* */(6*/*c.; hards, 674® ® ?V4- 
Molasses 
quiet. 
Rice unsettled. 
PETRO LEUM .—Speculation in (Tilde certifi­ 
cates was light, but price* w ere slightly h ig h er a t 
th e close; opening at #1, selling at $ 101 COV#and 
closing at #1 001*01 0 0 'VS; sales. 2,92O.CKHrbbls; 
clearances, OJHIT.OOO bbls. 
NAVAL STORES.—Q uiet and unchanged. 


G L O LO E N T E R F IS H M A R K E T . 


GLOl'CKBTKR, Septem ber 2 6 .—T he m ark et fo r 
tile post w eek Ila* been quite active, and ship­ 
m ents, both by rail and steam er, have been large, 
and aru m oving off doily, one sailing vessel taking 
a full cargo of 3000 barrels of m ackerel to a 
S outhern port, tho ontire lot being sen t by one 
firm. 
The receipts of fish at this port during rho 
w eek aggregated 1,049,000 pounds of codfish, 
588,000 pounds of fletched halibut. 82,000 pounds 
of fresh halibut, 12,000 pounds of hake, 8000 
pounds of pollock, 1800 Kids Shore herring, 186 
obis halibut fins, and 3776 bbls of m ackerel. 
For th e corresponding w eek of last year th e 
catch of m ackerel was 12,726 bbl*. Prices re­ 
m ain about th e sam e, though the light receipt* 
Indicate a scarcity at the end of tbe season. 
Last 
sales of 8hore m ackerel, out of pickle, including 
barrel, were at $6 50, aud $15, #0 75 and $4 at 
bbl for inspected Is. 2s aud 3*. Tile fresh Hsu 
m ark et has been well supplied, and fresh bali 
but, by cargo, w ere sold today a t 10c to fi) for 
w hite and dc to lh for gray. T he m ark et for salt 
Ash rem ains steady at th e follow ing quotations: 
George* codfish, #3 75 to qtl. for targe, $3 OO 
to qtl 
for m edium and sm all; 
W estern and 
Grund bank, new , $3 OO to Qti for large, $2 OO 
to qtl to r m edium ; shore codfish, #3 25 to q tl 
for large, $2 50 to q tl for sm all; tren ch cured, 
$3 60 to qtl for large, #2 50 to *1*1 for sm all. 
Busk aro #2 50 to ‘ffl-S haddock, $2 5: 
pol­ 
lock, #1 5 0 0 1 75; 
bake. #2 25. 
Slack-salted 
r 
ilock. #2 60; boneless and prepared fish, 4c 
tb; G rand bauk and Georges boneless, 4V* 
u 7 34 c .; hake, haddock and coak, boneless. 3 0 4 c 
fl lb; sealed herring, 16c to box; No. I h e r­ 
ring, 12c to box; 
sm oked 
alew ives, 
80c to 
IOO; sm oked halibut. 8 l 2®9l/2<5 
to 
R>: 
new 
sm oked m ackerel. 8c to tb; salm on. $11 to bbl; 
eastern round herring, $3 0004.76 to bbl.; Nova 
Scotia split herring, #4 50 to bbl.; Labrador split 
herring, #3 75 to bbl.; new shore herring, #2 60 
ct 3 OO to bbl.; trout, $11 to bbl.; pick lea cod­ 
fish, #3 50 J! bbl.; haddock. $3 OO to bbl.; h ali­ 
but heads. Ai 60 to bbl.; codfish tongues and 
sounds, #10 50 to bbl.; tongues, 
SH; sounds, 
#12; new trim m ed halibut fins. #11 to bbl; a le ­ 
wives. #6 50. 
Fish oils—P ure m edicine oil. 85c 
to gal.; crude m edicine oil, 55c to 8ol.; blackfish 
oil, 50c to gal.; cod oil, 3 5 <j>40e.; porgie oil, 30 
® ...c to gal-; snore, lo c to gal.; porgie scrap, 
#12 to ton; fish do.. #9; liver do., $*t 


In D o u b t A b o u t th e B o u n d a ry L in e . 
O t t a w a . Septem ber 2 8 .—Recent discov­ 
ery of gold in tile vicinity of the im aginary 
boundary line dividing British Colum bia 
from A laska has led the people of th at 
Province 
to 
once 
m ore 
press 
their 
claim on the Dominion governm ent to have 
the boundary definitely determ ined. It is 
represented 
th at 
unless 
this 
is 
done 
serious 
com plications 
m ay 
arise, 
as 
it is impossible at present for those locating 
m ining claim s to ascertain w hether they 
are in British or U nited States territory. 
Any step in this direction will have to be 
carried out jointly w ith the United States 
governm ent, who will probably be asked 
to co-operate w ith the Dominion govern­ 
m ent in definitely fixing the boundary a t 
an early date. 


A G lim p s e o f O n e W o m a n ’s C h a ra c te r. 
[B urlington F ree Pres*.] 
A New Haven sea captain, who has been 
forty-three years of his life at sea, can’t go 
to sleep unless his wife dashes w ater against 
his bedroom window. Bet he doesn’t get 
m uch sleep ............................ ....... 


T o o B a d A b o u t th e C a rtrid g e . 
iN ew York G raphic.) 
There is one less Digger Indian in Cali­ 
fornia than there was a week ago. 
He b it 
off the end of a dynam ite cartridge. Thee* 
is also one less dynam ite cartridge. 
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SAPPY HUMORISTS 


j 
§ 


I J. M e 


And the Meek Apostle of 


Humor, Bill Aye, 


Contribute to Globe Readers’ 


Delectation. 


T o m F in la y 8 H o rs e — A B o ­ 


v in e P a ra d o x . 


M onkeying with the Mazy—Ode 


to Eulalie. 


TOM rnfLA T’l HOUSE. 


BY ALEXANDER SWEET, EDITOR OF TEXAS 
SIFTINGS. 


[Copyright, 1886, by S. S. McClure.] 
Everybody in Galveston knows 
Tom 
Finlay and his big bay trotting horse, 
Barn. Finlay is a jolly sort of a man, * ho 
always makes the best of everything. He 
never allows himself to become discour­ 
aged under any circumstances whatever. 
In fact, when he meets with any reverse, it 
seems to have a stimulating effect upon 
him. 
Not long sihce he was walking down the 
Strand, tho business street of Galveston, 
when he met his friend Jim Barnes. I may 
mention incidentally that both Finlay and 
Barnes were cotton brokers and members 
of the Cotton Exchange. 
"I say, Barnes, don’t you want to buy my 
horse. Sam / I’ll let you have him choan.” 
"Why do you want to sell him?” 
‘‘In the first place, I need money. I’ve 
just, got to have it. In the second place, 
Sam is not quite fast enough to suit me.” 
”1 do want a horse for my family carriage. 
Is he gentle?” 
‘Tie is the gentlest horse you ever saw. 
You can’t make him run away. There’s 
nothing frisky about him.” 
“Does he kick'7” 
“If he kicks ITI give you your money 
back. 
Why, you can’t make that horse 
kick.” 
“How about shying?” 
“If he ever shies with you, just come 
round and I’ll givo you *500.” 
“ Don't he shy when the locomotive passes 
him?” 
“Not an inch; I’d as soon expect to see 
the locomotive fly off the track.” 
“Will he stand without tying?” 
"He don’t require any tying whatever.” 
“I guess he’s one of those horses that oat 
their heads off in about a month. I expect 
lie holds as much corn as a corn crib, and it 
will about bankrupt a man to feed him. 
That’s tho way it is with all these high- 
stepping horses.” 
“Nothing of the kind; no horse can eat 
less cora than Sam.” 
“How much do you want for the ani­ 
mal ?” 
“ITI take $200. If I didn’t have to get rid 
of him money couldn’t buy him.” 
As t his price was very reasonable, Barnes 
said; 
"ITI go to the stable with you and look at 
him, and if he comes up to what you say 
about him ITI take him.” 
"If he doesn’t come up to what I’ve 
claimed for him I’ll not expect you to buy 
him,” 
Together they went to the livery stable, 
and the first thing they saw in the stable 
yard was Sam, lying on the ground, stark 
aud stiff. He had died daring the night of 
colic, as his owner was well aware. 
"Now, Barnes," said Finlay, "here is your 
hoise. If he does not come up to what I’ve 
claimed for him it is no sale. I think you 
will admit that he is about as gentle as 
ever a horse gets to be. A child can hold 
him in, and if be ever shies again ITI eat 
him. He does not noed tying. He will not 
cost you much for horse feed. No horse 
cannat much less than this noble animal.'’ 
“Well, this is the worst sell that I have 
experienced during the course of my whole 
—I shall insist on putting up the wine, but 
you. just keep quiet about it. I don’t want 
to be the only real big fool in Galveston. 
ITI sell that horse again.” 
As they were walking away from the 
stable, whom should they meet but Colonel 
Wade. 
“Well, gentlemen where are you going?” 
Be asked. 
•Tee just been to inspect my new pur­ 
chase. I’ve bought Finlay’s line bay horse, 
Sam. I bought him to accomodate Finlay 
here. You can have him if you want him,” 
said Barnes. 
“Bow much do you want for him?” 
"Two hundred dollars." 
Wade thought that Burnets really needed 
the money, otherwise he would not sell the 
horse so cheap, bul business is business. If 
Barnes had been speculating in cotton 
futures and lost, that was no affair of his. 
He said: "If the horse is gentle and don’t 
eat too much I may take him for $175, 
provided he will go in a wagon without 
kicking.” 
Once more the procession formed and 
moved toward the livery stable. 
When 
they got there four negroes were busy 
putting Sam into a wagon to remove him 
outside the city limits. 
“There,” said Barnes, triumphantly, "I 
knew he would go in a 
wagon without 
kicking. If you think he will kick tickle 
him with a straw.” 
“Gentlemen,” said the last purchaser of 
bam, “there is only one tiling more to Pe 
done, and that is to keep quiet about this 
swindle, that it does not get into the 
papers.” 
_ 


Q I A T K A I X N . 


T h e B ook A g e n t. 
BY J. S. PHILLIPS.—COPYRIGHTED 1885. 
His shirt and his cheek are both stiffened 
with starch; 
He smiles in the face of the door that you 
slam ; 
In 6ome ways he’s like the proverbial 
March— 
He comes in with a lie-on, goes out with a 
lam. 
_____ 
m 


A Bovine P arad o x . 
To steer from fear’s a bully thing; 
You should not be too dareful; 
Though you should not be coto-ardly, 
At least you should be calf-iuL 


A Very R u d e M an. 
“He killed his wife,” 6aid Jones to his 
irife. 
"For mercy’s sake!” she exclaimed. 
“Yes, indeed, not only that, but ho sold 
her body to a medical college. W hat do 
you think of that?" 
“T hink of it? Why—why I think a man 
who would treat his wife that way is no 
gentleman.” 


U O X H F . Y I M t i M I T H T H E M A Z Y . 


* 
LY BILL KYE—C O P Y R IG H T 1885. 
Very soon now I shall be strong enough 
on my cyclonic leg to resume my lessons in 
waltzing. It is needless to say that i ;ook 
forward with great pleasure to that mo­ 
ment. Nature intended til at I should g’hle 
in the mazy. 
Tall, lithe, bald-headed, 
genial, limber in the extreme, suave, soul­ 
ful, frolicsome at times, yet <1 ignified and 
•-ae--,ed toward strangers, light on the 


foot—on my own foot, I mean—gentle as a 
woman at times, yet irresistible as a tor­ 
nado when Insulted by a smaller, I am pe­ 
culiarly fitted to shine in society. Those 
who have observed my polished brow under 
a strong electric light say that they never 
saw a man shine so in society as I do. 
I had just learned how to reel around a 
ball-room to a little waltz music, when I 
was blown across the State of Mississippi in 
September last by a high wind, and broke one 
of my legs which I use in waltzing. 
When 
this accident occurred, I had just got whore 
I felt at liberty to choose a glorious being 
with starry eyes and fluffy hair and mag­ 
nificently moulded form to steer me around 
the rink to tho dreamy music of Strauss. 
One young lady, with whom I had waltzed 
a good deal, when she heard that my leg 
was broken, began to attend every dancing 
parts she could hear of, although she had 
declined a great many previous to that. 
I asked her how she could be so giddy and 
so gay while I was suffering. She said she 
was doing it to drown her sorrow, but her 
little brother told me on the quiet that she 
was dancing while I was sick because she 
felt perfectly safe. 
My wife taught me how to waltz. She 
would teach me on Saturdays and re­ 
pair her skirts during the following week. 
I told her once that I thought I was too 
brainy to dance. She said she hadn’t no­ 
ticed that, but she thought I seemed to run 
too much to legs. My wife is not timid 
about telling me anything that she thinks 
will be for my good. When I make a mis­ 
take she is perfectly frank with mo, and 
comes right to me and tells me about it so 
that I won’t do so again. 
A friend of mine says I have apronounced 
and distinctly original manner of waltzing, 
and that lie never saw anybody, with one 
exception, who waltzed as I did, and that 
was Jumbo. He claimed that either one of 
us would be a good (lancer if he could have 
the w hole ring to himself. 
He said that he 
w ould like to see Jumbo and me waltz to­ 
gether if he were not afraid that I would 
stem on Jumbo and hurt hun. You can see 
what a feeling of jealous hatred it arouses 
in some small minds when a man gets so 
that he can mingle in good society and 
enjoy himself. 
I could waltz more easily if the rules did 
not require such a constant change of posi­ 
tion. I am sedentary in my nature, slow to 
move about, so that it takes a lady of great 
strength of purpose to pull me around on 
time. I bad a partner once who said I was 
very easy to waltz with. 
She moved 
about 
with 
wonderful 
ease 
and a 
poetic motion that made my legs stand out 
at an angle of 45- when we turned the cor­ 
ners. She told me to trust her implicitly 
and she would see that I got around on 
time. My feet only touched Hie floor three 
times during tho dance, and one arm has 
been a little longer than the other ever 
since that time. Most of the other dancers 
left the floor and watched us with great in­ 
terest. Finally I asked her if she didn’t 
want to sit down and fan herself till I could 
grt her a glass of water. She said no, she 
didn't fool fatigued at all, and then pro­ 
ceeded to w hirl me around some more. It 
makes me shudder yet to think of it 
Every time the old bass viol would "zzzt, 
zzzt, zzzt,” she would scrunch my shoulder 
blades together and swing me around like a 
wet rag, I then asked her if she would not 
be kind enough to take me home to my 
parents. I looked her in the eye and begged 
her to remember hor father, lie, too, was 
a man. 
“Ah,” said I, “do not take advantage of 
your groat strength. Perhaps you have a 
brother. How' would you like to have him 
fall into tile hands of a strong woman and 
be kidnapped so that you would never see 
his dear face again?” 
She then relented and lead me to a seat. 
I told her that my friend who had intro­ 
duced us had not pronounced her name dis­ 
tinctly; might I ask her once more, so that 
we could some day dance again? 
She 
smiled joyously and gave me a large, stiff, 
thick, blue card,and lait the room. It read as 
follows; 


I S ee.... 
I H ow ........................ 
LULU 
H U R S T . 
(J Seat......................... 
I Retain this check 
I as it secures your 
ADMIT ONE. 
| seat. 


OHE 
TO 
A 
D EFU N C T 
B IL L - 
T E K K IE U . 


[BY W, J. HENDERSON—COPYRIGHT 1885.] 
None knew thee but to fear thee, 
Eulalie; 
A cat durst not go near thee, 
Eulalie. 
Thine eye was ever kind— 
The eye that had gone blind— 
And you loved me—in your mind— 
Eulalio. 


None knew thee but to leave thee, 
Eulalie; 
No wise man e’er would grieve thee, 
Eulalie. 
I’ll drop a tear of sorrow 
On thy grave each sad tomorrow 
Fur the meals you used to borrow 
From off me, 
Eulalio; 


But, alas! they soon will pot thee, 
For the sausage man has got thee, 
Eulalie; 
Yes, he’s got thee 
And they’ll pot thee, 
Eulalie. 


as 
they 
"kissed 
their 
lady 
friends 
good-by,” but there was not one gen­ 
uine kiss in the 
whole crowd. 
Ih ° 
young ladies walked up to each other, 
held noses on ears, and cheeks on cheeks 
for two seconds, tiien gently separate like 
two billiard balls. There was no oscula­ 
tion and no smack. They wore all cold. 
biliiard-haii kisses. Such kisses may su|t 
women, but they are not the kisses to suit 
a man, A man would not he a party to any 
such deception. 
Think of a young man 
going ten miles to see his sweetheart, and, 
when he kissed her good-by, was foolish 
enough to simply touch her cheek and hold 
Ilia nose for two seconds against her ear! 


CHASED BY A CYCLONE. 


T h * 
T e rrib le B la c k C lou d 
C ra s h in g 
T h ro u g h a R avin e in th e F a r W ild s 


o f C o lo rad o , 
LColorado Letter In New York Poet.] 
W ithin a few rods of the opening of the 
gulch I heard a roar as of oncoming wind. 
Nan cried out again to her horse, the ani­ 
mal lurched forward yet faster, aivjl in a 
moment we were all entering the ravine. 
It was extremely uneven ground, and 
covered bv broken, sharp stones. 
My 
sister and f were watching Nan ; she slipped 
off the saddle and hurriedly motioned to 
us to do tho same. The instant we were 
dismounted the horses scrambled rapidly 
forward further 
into 
the 
gulch, and 
we did the same. Nan now in the rear, and 
driving us along. That night I found my 
shoes cut, and a gash in my foot, but I did 
not feel tho wound when I received it. 
White we were thus hurrying to get to the 
deepest shelter of theguiiy. the roar above 
ns was awful, and was increasing every 
moment. It reverberated strangely through 
tile ravine. We could not have heard a 
word had we spoken. We all stopped simul­ 
taneously 
and 
looked 
at each other. 
They were two very white faces that I 
saw', with strained, frightened eves. Nan 
made a movement wit Ii her head that we 
were not to go on, and ive crouched down 
against the rocky sides of the earth. The 
next instant Emma leaned heavily upon 
me and silently pointed upward toward the 
chasm’s opening, where we had entered. 
The black cloud was just going past our 
point of vision, it had dilated to twice 
its former size, but 
still 
retained its 
cylinder shape. 
It 
it 
could be possi­ 
ble, it was more dense than ever, and boil­ 
ing in its blackness. Balls of lire sued 
back 
and 
forth 
in 
the air; 
or my 
sight was under a hallucination to that ef­ 
fect. All the phenomena seemed to have 
their centro in that cone of black cloud. 
The strangest, the most awful thing of all 
that fearful experience was what I saw now. 
Behind that black cloud, whether following 
or driving it I know not, came a tall cloud of 
intense, most dazzling white—a pillar of 
glory, growing evecy instant more like a pil­ 
lar of fire, and soon appearing to control the 
inky shape. The raving noise was now at 
its height. In a moment tho two mysterious 
shapes had passed from our contracted line 
of vision; tliey marched on, destroying as 
they went. The crash of timber along a 
stream not faroff, the cannonading of the 
thunder, which had now opened its forces, 
and above all the overwhelming roar of the 
wind, made us shrink and cower closer to­ 
gether. A fiercer blast caused us to throw 
ourselves flat on the stony ground, grasp­ 
ing at each other’s hands. 
So ignorant 
was I that I believed at the time that 
we were Iii the full power of the tornado, 
instead ol being comparatively sheltered by 
the walls of tile gulch. Afterward I knew 
that we could hardly have saved our lives 
had we not been able to reach this ravine. 
Once I felt a touch on my head, from which 
my bat had long since gone. I found that it 
was one of the horses. 
They had all come 
hack from their first run up the gulch to be 
near us; the three stood huddled close by, 
when we had a chance to look. 


T H E 
N E R V E -8 T A R T E R . 


This Man Ought to be Rent to Chicago 
or St. Lout*. 
[W aif.] 
A certain wretch in this city takes pleas­ 
ure in practises a little short of fiendish. 
His field of operation® is generally in street 
cars, and his tactics are apparently very in­ 
nocent, inasmuch as they consist in merely 
casting his eyes upon the ground. His de­ 
light is to enter a street car, one side of 
which at least is well filled with ladies. He 
will seat himself on tho opposite side of the 
car and commence his persecution, which is 
all the more cruel because there is nothing 
tangible to resent. With his hands inno­ 
cently folded in his lap he will begin to 
look intently on the floor at tho end of 
the seat opposite. Of course, tho woman 
in that corner, be she young or old, 
buxom or scrawny, bold or modest, will at 
once become conscious of lier ieet. Not 
daring to look down, she will feel certain 
there is something wrong, and first one foot 
will twitch, shift uneasily its position, draw 
back as far as the seat will let it, seek the 
companionship of its mate,both of them will 
squirm in the vain endeavor of each to hide 
behind the other, and finally, in agonized 
desperation the unhappy woman will drape 
hor skins in a manner known only to the 
sex, so that neither foot is visible. Then 
the tormentor will shift his eyes and begin 
on a new pair of feet. When his destina­ 
tion is at a great enough distance lie has 
been known to work his little game until 
every woman in the car has tile appear­ 
ance of being minus hor pedal extremi­ 
ties. aud is in a state bordering on despera­ 
tion. 
Tar and feathers are too good for 
such a fiend. 


A N O V E L J A IL * 


L A B O U C H E R E 
O N 
H IS 
T R A V E L S . 


Entertaining Description of a Hide In a 
French H allw ay Carriage, 
[London Truth.I 
In my run to Trouville they so ordered 
things that I tumbled into a compartment 
in which there were a lot of ailing people, 
who had the corners at the windows, aud 
were so able to keep them open or shut as 
they pleased. They did the latter, and the 
heat was stifling. 
My olfactory nerves 
were as much tortured as if 
I were 
a prisoner 
in 
a 
chemist’s 
shop. 
A 
bourgeois next me was 
holding ether 
to 
his 
nose, and 
dashing it up ins 
nostrils. He was in the door earner to my 
right, with his back to the engine. The 
minute care which he took about his small 
comforts made me long to be among the 
Kalmucks, or red Indians. He first, after 
he had sniffed his ether for about ten min­ 
utes, rummaged in his dressing-case for a 
flannel cap, which tie drew on his head and 
down to his eyebrows; then he laid on a 
newspaper spread on his knees some phials 
and lumps of sugar, after which lie re­ 
moved his boots and slipped his feet into 
list shoes. The lumps of sugar were to be 
saturated with pharmaceutical drops from 
phials and swallowed. 
A lady on my other side, who was neither 
young nor old. had a migraine or nervous 
headache. 
She doffed her bonnet, and, 
folding a handkerchief, bound it tightly 
round her forehead. 
Then, with a spray- 
producing apparatus, she damped lier head 
frequently with camphorated and alcohol­ 
ized water. A second lady,who was elderly 
i and the mother of tile one beside me, had 
a swollen cheek to wiiich she applied 
wadding saturated with a 
liquid con­ 
taining chloroform. Her husband sucked 
I jieppermint lozenges to comfort his stem- 
! ach, and asked over aud over again whether 
I Trousseau’s cholera drops were not forgot­ 
te n . He and his relations to defend their 
ears against courants d’air, plugged them 
with oil wool. A femme de chambre had in 
charge a w.. in lug lapdog, wiiich. after we 
started. 
out of a basket, into which 
it was si 
: tin as we drew near a halt­ 
ing place. 
ie brute was cut of health. As 
I ain not Zo,a. I shall not attempt to describe 
its symptoms. 


Opposed to the Typewriter. 
(New York Telegram.] 
I 
A Cincinnati girl shook her hest young 
j man because in Ins correspondence with 
i her he used a typewriter. The girl was 
j right. Typewriters are often manipulated 
I by young ladies, anuhow did this girl know 
I but that her letters were dictated to a rival 
! who had much amusement in jotting them 
i down. \\ hen a man has a girl he owes it to 
j her to take enough time to write to her in 
Ins ow ii hand. There is not a girl alive who 
would tie un a bundle of letters written by 
a type machine with a blue ribbon and put 
it away in lier bureau draw er. The type­ 
writer is not romantic. It is ail business. 


F a s h i o n a b l e K issing. 
.EU murk ta* in Whitehall Tim#*.; 
I nave been investigating the fashionable 
woman’s kiss lately and find it to be an 
1 empty delusion. It is a flintily fraud. I 
find women do not kiss at ail. When our 
j party left Saratoga to come to Lake George 
j watched fifteen fashionable young ladies 


DEAD ON HIS POST. 


A R e b e l S p y ’s L if e S a v e d 


b y a V id e t t e s D e a th . 


Thrilling 
Adventure of a Southern 


Scout Within the Union Lines. 


H ow the Prisoner* are K ept Secure In 
an Iron Cylinder, 
[Omaha C ee.1 
Omaha has just finished a new jail, built 
on an entirely original new plan, which is a 
novelty well worth visiting. 
Tile peculiar 
feature of the jail, which marks it as dif­ 
ferent from any other, is that the cells are 
arranged in tho form of a great iron cylinder, 
which revolves about so that only one cell 
is at the opening at any one time. 
This 
cylinder is three stories high, there being 
ten cells on each floor. 
Its weight is forty­ 
five tons, and this ponderous weight is hung 
from above, instead of turning on a track 
below. The strangest part of the arrange­ 
ment is that the great cylinder can ne 
turned by a simple critlik with very little 
force, a man with his left hand moving it 
readily. When all is complete it is the in­ 
tention to havo a little water motor in 
the basement, and then by simply moving 
a lever the cylinder will be set rotating. 
It is suggested 
that when 
there are 
prisoners who it is feared may be trying 
to cut out the cylinder can bv a motor ho 
easily kept moving slowly all night, so 
that the prisoners do not remain long 
enough in one place to do any mischief, 
or even to crawl out if they had made a 
partial break. 
It seems that prisoners have little chance 
for escape from this new jail. A cage of 
iron bars completely surrounds the cylinder 
in which the cells are. The entrance on 
each floor is guarded by two doors. The 
officer standing outside does not have to 
unlock even the first door, but eau swing 
the cylinder around until the cell appears 
in which is the desired prisoner, and then 
by a simple movement the inner door is 
Opened and the prisoner can step out of his 
cell. Then Hie officer can open the other 
door and let tho man out, hut tho other 
prisoners are way beyond any possible reach 
of the officer, and it is impossible for them 
to make any break on him while he is 
taking a man out or putting one in. 
He 
can handle any number of men in the same 
way, and they cannot get within reach of 
him until lie chooses to let them. 


T o the Point. 
[Life.! 
Enthusiastic Young Lady—Is that boat 
the Gracie, Mr. Smith? 
And that tho 
Fanny? And that lovely, long, white, thin 
yacht the Been? What pretty names! Do 
they name them after their sisters—or—or 
their friends, Mr. Smith? 
Mr. S.—Yes; generally after their friends. 
Sisters very seldom have pretty names. 
Y. L.—Have you a yacht, Mr. Smith? 
Mr. Smith—No, but I ain building one 
now. 
Y. L. —And what is lier name? 
Mr. S.—She hasn’t any. 
I thought of 
calling her after you, if you would not be 
ashamed of lier. 
Y. L.— On, how lovely I My name is Eliz­ 
abeth, you know. What will you call her? 
Lizzie, or Bessie, or just Bess? 
Mr S.—I didn’t think of any of those 
names. I think I w ould rather call her the 
M es. Elisha Smith. 


Recognized by an Old Acquaint­ 


ance and Hunted Down. 


[Detroit Free Pres*.] 
There are few men and women in the 
country who don't remember that cold New 
Year’s day which ushered in 1 80 3 . 
Horses 
chilled 
and 
died in 
the 
camps in 
Virginia, and men 
as 
far South 
as 
Charleston had their feet frost-bitten. 
I was then scouting tho Kappahannock 
along Burnside’s front. 
In the last days of 
December I crossed the stream about six 
miles above Fredericksburg, evaded the 
Yankoe picket, and spent two days in the 
Union 
camps. 
I was handy with the 
shears 
and 
razor, and 
I 
w’ent from 
tent to tent as a soldier barber. 
As 
I had on 
a 
Federal 
uniform 
I was 
a spy instead of a scout, and arrest meant 
death meted out in the promptest manner. 
While I was not insensible to this fact. I 
nevertheless took matters in Buccan out­ 
wardly cool manner that I was never once 
questioned, and no suspicions were aroused 
until just before I intended to leave camp 
of my own accord. 
I shaved only officers, and in the two days 
I picked up considerable money and quite a 
little information—enough, any how, to prove 
that the great Federal array was preparing 
for permanent winter quarters, and that no 
cavalry raids were planning for a dash at 
the south shore. 
About 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
second dav I was called upon to shave a 
lieutenant of artillery, 
SY horn I u t Once R ecognized 
as a former cizizen of Atlanta. He was of 
Northern birth, and as soon as the war 
broke* out he left Georgia for the North. 
I had lived in Atlanta for a year previous to 
the war, being engaged in blacksmithing, 
and I remembered that this m an—a Mr. 
Taylor—was a patron of our shop. I was a 
journeyman, and I could not remember 
whether we had ever spoken. 
I bree years 
must have changed me somewhat, and I 
felt that my chances of being identified by 
him were very slim. 
Nevertheless I had not. finished the opera­ 
tion of lathering when the lieutenant 
quietly rem arked: 
“When did you leave Atlanta?” 
“Atlanta?” 
uYC8.!> 
“ Why. sir, Atlanta is in Georgia, and still 
in the hands of the rebels.” 
“I know it!” 
“But I was never there. 
“Oh!” 
Did he recognize me? If he thought he 
did my only way was to bluff him. 
He 
kept 
MeurchiiiK My Face W ith HI* B lack 


E y e *. 
and as I got ready to shave him he con­ 
tinued: 
“Old Peters, your boss, was a pretty good 
fellow. He came near buying my house on 
Peachtree street.” 
“Sir I” I said, as I stood back and looked 
him in the face, “I may resemble some one 
you saw in Atlanta, but I am a resident of 
J,ancaster, N. Y., and belong to the Twelfth 
Infantry.’’ 
”Umph!” lie grunted. 
There was no further conversation be­ 
tween us. Had I bluffed him off? While I 
hoped so, I had my doubts. As I left the 
tent lie looked after me in a manner full of 
danger, and I at once determined to leave 
the locality. I started at once, and dodging 
around tents and huts, and turning up this 
street and down that I was soon half a mile 
away. 
If the lieutenant suspected me, what 
would ho do? Men might be sent out to 
dog me. 
As I passed an empty tent, the 
owners of w hich w ere on guard or detail, 
the idea came to me to disguise myself, 
Iii a brief ten minutes I had my whiskers 
off, and with a bit of coal had blackened 
my eyebrows and produced a decided 
change in my appearance. I was only well 
out of the tent when a corporal and two 
men halted me, looked into my face, and 
tile Corporal said: 
“We don’t want you—go on.” 
Did They W ant the Rebel Spy* 
I wras in hot w ater, and the best way out 
was to leave the camp. I threw my bar­ 
ber’s outfit into a ditch, and. assuming to 
he jolly drunk, made my way towards the 
river. It wan easy enough to pass the camp 
guards, but the outer pickets and videttes 
w ere a different set of men. I found, too, 
that the pickets were on tile alert, probably 
having received orders from headquarters, 
and as night shut down 
tho weather 
changed to a cold rain with a north wind. 
My attempt to pass out where I had come 
in was a failure. The pickets had been 
doubled, and twice I was shot at as I almost 
ran upon the men. I kept working up the 
stream, honing all the time to find an open­ 
ing, and the weather kept growing colder. 
The rain changed to hail ami sleet, aud by 
IO o’clock my clothes were so stiff w ith ice 
that I could scarcely bend a limb. It was 
useless to attempt anything in this condi­ 
tion, and after a weary search in the dark­ 
ness I found shelter in a thicket and deter­ 
mined to wait for an abatement of the 
storm. 
Within an hour I was little better than a 
chunk of ice, but I hung on until midnight, 
my teeth chattering. 
My Blood Turning to Ice, 
and the bitter cold biting away at my ears 
until they had no more feeling than blocks 
of wood. I must get out of that or freeze 
to death, but when I attempted to leavo the 
thicket I fell down, rolled over, and had 
the hardest kind of task to get upon my 
feet and start my legs'in motion. My pace 
wTas a son of hobble, and my sufferings 
were such that I headed direct for the river, 
determined to surrender to the first picket 
I encountered. 
How I passed tho infantry pickets I know 
not, but when within a few reds of the 
stream I came upon a horse standing under 
a tree. 
Ile was saddled and bridled, but 
laid his head down, and was shaking and 
groaning with the cold. Not two rods away 
was his rider—tho vidette. 
Tile man had 
dismounted to thrash his arms about, and, 
overcome by the drow siness which I had 
fought tiff with desperation for the last 
two hours, had sat down aud fallen asleep 
and had probably frozen to death. 
His 
knees were drawn up, his head down, and 
the hood of his overcoat was drawn over 
ilia face. I laid my hand on his shoulder, 
but he did not move. I gave him a push 
and he rolled over like a stone. 
I went back to the horse aud led. him up 
aud down until we had thrown off tho 
lethargy and produced a circulation, and 
then I climbed into tile saddle and urged 
him into tho liver. It was the coldest pas­ 
sage man or horse ever made, but I got safe 
into Secessia with the steed and his outfit. 
and had obtained all the information I was 
sent to collect. 


She W a s S afe, 
I Chicago News.) 
Boston girl—Gawge, I see the papers say 
that small-pox was brought to Boston by a 
kiss. 
“Yaas. I nawticed that.” 
Long vacuum of silence. 
‘.’Gawge, have you boon exposed to small­ 
pox?” 
“Naw. Why?” 
“Oh, nothing; only I thought I’d tell you 
I’ve been vaccinated.” 


directly over the bed of “La Fountain,” as 
the stream is called, and not know it, hi t 
push away the stones and there you have 
the water, frosh and pure. After the linen 
is washed, it is spread out on the beach to 
drv, the corner being hold down with stones 
to keep them from flying away, n ereis a 
very pretty subject for some poet’s pen. 


CAR “ NO. 99.” 


The B u rg la r’s P res e n c e o f M in d , 
(London Tld-Bits.'i 
Hearing a noise at night Jones descends 
with a lighted candle and discovers a 
burglar escaping with a full sack. “Hello!” 
he cries, “come back, you!” “Eh, what?” 
returns tho burglar; “ah, yes, the silver 
i candlestick! 
Permit mo.” 
He takes it 
from the band of th e astonished Jones and 
p u ls ii into Jus hag- 
“Ten thousand 
thank*. Havo I forgotten anything else?” 


T h e C o lo n e l’s Id e a of a D uel. 
l.Argonaut.1 
Old Colonel Smith was an odd genius and 
agreat joker. One evening at a party a 
young gentleman, upon whom the colonel 
had told some cutting joke. feeling himself 
insulted, challenged the colonel to mortal 
combat. 
The 
challenge was 
accepted. 
Having the choice of weapons and the 
appointment of the place of meeting, the 
colonel told tho young man lo repair the 
following morning at ti o’clock to a certain 
spot, and added “that lie would see that 
the weapons were there.” The following 
morning, at Hie appointed time, the young 
man repaired to the identical spot; said 
spot. being among the lead mines, was nat­ 
urally furrowed with mineral holes. "Well, 
sir,” said the colonel, sticking his hands in 
liis pockets, “are you ready?” Receiving an 
affirmative answer, lie continued: “Here’s 
where w'e are to light,” indicating a min­ 
eral shaft near by, which was at least sixty 
feet deep, “and here’s our weapons,” point­ 
ing to a pile of rocks. “You are to go down 
that hole and throw rock up: I’m to stay up 
here and throw rocks down,” It is needless 
to add that the challenge was withdrawn. 


W asherw om en of Etretat. 
[Normandy letter in Memphis Avalanche.] 
One of the curious features of Etretat is 
the washerwomen. There is a subterranean 
stream here, which, at high tide, fills all 
the cisterns with a sweet freau water, and 
leaves them dry at low tide. This riv e r 
em p tie s into the sea al the base of a high 
I cliff lo th e south of the place. When it is 
low tide the washerwomen go down to 
this place .vlth their clothes. 
W ith a 
wooden shovel they scoop out a hole by 
pushing 
aside 
the stones, and behold 
i a well of fresh water, a natural w ash -tu b , 


I always full of pure, fresh water. 
Nature 
lias provided them a model wash-house. 
They m a c seen by the dozen washing away 
among the stones, for at a distance no 
water can be seen. In fact, one may walk 


A S tre e t R a ilw a y “ F lyin g D u tc h m a n ” 
th a t Puzzled th e Q u a k e r C ity R a il­ 
road M e n —T h e M ystery E x plain ed. 
(Philadelphia Call.] 
During the past year conductors, drivers 
and officials connected with nearly every 
street railway line in the city have been 
frequently puzzled to account for the ap­ 
pearance of a mysterious oar upon their 
tracks. It was generally about the time 
the theatres were over and in the early 
morning and evening when people were 
going 
to 
and 
retiring 
from 
work, 
and 
was 
always 
well 
filled. 
When 
it first made its appearance the drivers 
and conductors thought that it was an extra 
car put on to accommodate the rush,.and 
for a long time no notice was taken of it. 
Finally conductors who made late ti ne 
would report at the office that “ear No. 99,” 
just ahead of thorn, “loafed and kept us 
standing for half an hour.” or “one or car 
99’ft horses fell down,” or a similar excuse, 
in each case laying the blame on “cur No. 
99.” Au investigation would discover that 
iii tile majority of cases No. 90 had not been 
out of the depot that night, or if out at 
all had reported on regular schedule time. 
Tlio officials concluded that “car No. 99” 
was nothing but a myth,” and dubbed it 
tho 
“Flying 
Dutchman.” 
It 
was re­ 
garded as an invention of the drivers 
and conductors, who wished to account 
in some reasonable way for their laziness, 
The latter class, however, swear that the 
mysterious corporation on wheels was no 
myth. They had seen it too often, and it 
was always described as a plain yellow car. 
with (he figures “99” painted on its sides, 
together with "Fairmount Park,” “Ger­ 
mantown,” etc. It has been known to dis­ 
appear in the most surprising manner, and 
..mild turn off' the tracks of one company 
on to those of another without regard to 
switches. 
Thus 
it would be seen ^ on 
three or four lines in one night. Con­ 
ductors 
would be 
frequently accosted 
by the remark: “I see you have a tive- 
ceut fare car on at nights and in the 
mornings now.” by some passengers. Upon 
the conductor’s expressal of ignorance, the 
passenger would astonish him by telling 
him that he "rode in a car on this line the 
other night that only charged five cents 
fare.” rn many cases the passengers could 
not reinetniier the number of the car, but 
others would answer that it was “99.” 
Efforts were made to fathom the mystery 
of “99,” big they failed in every case, as the 
vehicle seemed a veritable ignis fatuus, and 
could never be cornered. During the oast 
month or two it has disappeared entirely 
from the tracks, much to die relief of the 
drivers, who began to regard it with super­ 
stitious awe. 
It now transpires that an enterprising 
genius, who formerly lived in comparative 
poverty with his wife iii the lower sec tion 
of the city, was the proprietor of the sup­ 
posed “Flying Dutchman.” lie conceived 
the idea about two years ago. hut was a 
year building the car and getting every­ 
thing iii operation. The car was stored in 
his side yard. which immediately adjoins a 
large lot. and it would be run in here and 
carefully covered over after the trips were 
finished each night. The neighborhood is 
rather lonely, though tracks run in the 
vicinity. It was only on condition that no 
names or residences would bo published 
that the story was furnished to a Call re­ 
porter. The genius acted as a driver, while 
his wife, dressed in man’s clothes, and 
armed with a "dummy” bell punch, seas 
not to excite suspicion, officiated as conduc­ 
tor and collected the fares, which were in­ 
variably but five cents for one person. In 
consequence of this popular rate the car 
would at all times when running be well 
crowded, and the couple fairly coined 
money. Though many people who rode on 
it could not account for the five-ccnt fare, 
yet their suspicions were not aroused, and 
they 
never 
dreamed 
the 
truth 
or 
noticed 
that 
the 
vehicle 
contained 
no license. Others knew all about it, 
hut said nothing. For over a year this 
was kept up. and the car was run on any 
track which best suited the couple, though 
care was taken to avoid the railway depots 
of the various lines. Then the couple, hav­ 
ing made $30,000 out of the venture, with­ 
drew the car from the tracks and destroyed 
it. They are now living in affluence down­ 
town, and only a few of the neighbors are 
aware of the means whereby they gained 
their competency. Their success is only 
another argument in favor of the five-cent 
fare, and shows the enormous profits which 
will accrue from a laudable desire to serve 
tile public, coupled with enterprise aud in­ 
genuity. 
_ 


T W O C IR L Y - C IR L IE 8 . 
Th* Bnm iinr* of u Hummock Rudely 
Dispelled by a P ractical Man. 
(Philadelphia News.] 
Humbug permeates life, even in its politest 
circumstances. A hammock hung in the 
rear verandah of a suburban residence. One 
end was considerably higher than the 
other. The occupant of the graceful couch 
at 
the beginning of my visit was the 
eldest daughter of the family, a round 
and roseate creature, whom I had previously 
deemed rather too material for unquali­ 
fied admiration, but 
now she 
looked 
positively beautiful, as she lay pictur­ 
esquely disposed, with her head lying on 
one bent arm at the higher end of the ham­ 
mock, ami her feet dangling barely visible 
over the side at the lower portion. Pretty 
soon her half-sister took possession of the 
hammock, but in a reverse position, her 
head being below the level of her heels. 
Strange to say, she also appeared to better 
advantage than usual. The yellow, bilious 
pallor commonly hurting her complexion 
was somewhat abated by faint tinge of 
pink, and I marvelled much. Then I asked 
wherein lay tho magic of that hammock. 
"I don’t wish to enchant you,” was the re­ 
ply. "and so will toll you all about it 
You 
notice that the hammock is hung with one 
end up and tho other down. That’s not 
done for comfort, except such as arises in a 
girl from the consciousness that she is 
prettier than usual. My sister is fat and 
full-blooded. She lies here with her face 
elevated, so that tho blood runs out of her 
cheeks, aud for the time her complexion is 
just about the right thing. I’m too blood­ 
less in the visage, you know', and so I pose 
in the hammock t’other end to, making the 
blood settle into my taco instead of drain­ 
ing out of it, inducing mild vertigo, you 
understand, and thus produce a rosiness 
that I can’t hope for when standing or 
sitting.” 
__________________ 


T e x a s L ite ra tu re . 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
Texas papers only want encouragement 
to induce them to supply the home demand 
for the romantic literature. 
Observe this 
specimen from the Gatesville Sun: 
’Tis night; 
Iii Gatesville. 
The moon is overcast— 
Bully for the moon. 
Lycurgus and Opodeldoc. 
Two eats— 
Thomas cats— 
Appear upon the woodshed roof. 
Lycurgus, with tail unfurled and tail up­ 
lifted high iii the air. conies on w ith back 
upnent and yawls portentous. 
Ditto as to Opodeldoc. 
Now, immortal gods, look on! 
They buckle to! 
Spit! Spit!! Spit!!! 
Biff!!!! 
Hark!— 
A window is lifted, and a wild-eyed man 
appears with a musket in hand­ 
lin g ! ! 
Scamper Lycurgus and Opedeldoc from 
the woodshed roof, crying: 
"Saved!” 
“Saved!!” 
But the man—Oh, w here was he?— 
Kicked clear across the hall into the next 
room. 
Musket hadn’t been fired since the war. 
Finis, 
____________ 


B ad on th e D e a r G irls. 
(Now York Sun.I 
“That ring,” said the Jeweller, as the re­ 
porter picked up a seven-stone cluster dia­ 
mond, "will cost you $12. If you return it 
within six months you will receive a rebate 
of $5.” 
“What! 
Only $12 for a cluster 
diamond ring!” exclaimed the astonished 
scribe. “I said $12,” was the calm reply. 
“Here (lifting out another tray) is the mate 
to it—price $180.” “Enlighten me,"pleaded 
the reporter. 
“I will; although it is odd 
that you haven’t caught on to this little 
game. 
The American is a hustler iii all 
tilings 
lf he falls in love he goes with the 
same rusli that would characterize a busi­ 
ness transaction. He wants to be engaged 
and have the day set, but iii perhaps three 
cases out of ten his ardor cools before the 
fatal day arrives, and he ‘throws’ the 
match.” "I see.” 
“He has given the girl 
an engagement ring. 
He can .scarcely 
muster 
up 
the cheek to ask for its 
return, and the chances are 
that 
ho 
wouldn’t get it if ho did. 
This cluster 
diamond ring at $12 fills a want long 
felt. The gold-plaiting will wear for six 
months, and tile paste diamonds will spar­ 
kle and glisten for about the same length 
of time. If at the end of six months he 
discovers that his feelings have changed he 
breaks off the match, and is little or noth­ 
ing out of pocket. If time has only welded 
his love the firmer, so to speak, he gets the 
spurious ring lrom her to have their initials 
engraved on the inside, and comes here 
and exchanges it for the simon-pure. See? 
It is a little trick of our own; but the 
jewellers 
of Boston, 
Philadelphia and 
other cities are catching on and stealing 
our customers.” 


THE SPIRIT LIFE. 


D e a th a n d E n tr a n c e In to th e 


O th e r W o r ld . 


Graphic Story of a Man Who Died Bat 


Afterward Was Restored. 


Desperately Clinging to 
Life—A 
Queer Experience. 


[Cleveland Plain Dealer.] 
"Do I believe that there is an existence 
after death? Most assuredly, for I was dead 
myself once, and know that I retained my 
identity after the spark of life had left the 
body. Don’t look alarmed, I am not crazy, 
and will tell you my story if you .care to 
listen.” 
Tiio person who had so calmly uttered the 
foregoing remarkable words had not the 
appearance of an escaped lunatic. He was a 
tall, spare man, past the meridian of life, 
gray-haired and unmistakably a gentleman. 
His deep-set gray eyes met the startled gaze 
of a reporter, to whom he had addressed 
himself, calmly and without wavering. 
“It is a strange tale,” lie continued, "and 
I sometimes think it all a dream, a mere 
fantasy, but the testimony of others assures 
mo that it is a reality, 
In the spring of 
187— 1 was thrown from the back of a 
horse and dragged some distance over the 
frozen earth, Picked up unconcious, I was 
taken home and medical aid at once sum­ 
moned. The physicians could discover no 
outward indications of serious injury, and 
applied 
various 
restoratives 
to 
bring 
me 
back 
to consciousness, 
but 
in 
vain. 
I remained in a comatose con­ 
dition bordering on catalepsy for several 
days. I have no recollection of anything 
that occurred during this period. The first 
sensation I experienced after being hurled 
violently to the ground on the day of the 
accident was that peculiar feeling 
one 
sometimes has iii the transition between 
sleeping and waking. I tried to rouse my­ 
self, but could not shake off the delicious 
lethargy which bound me hand and foot. 
I brough half-closed eyelids I saw my wife 
and a stranger—who, I have since learned, 
was the nurse—by the bedside. I spoke, 
but from the expression on the faces of Hie 
watchers I knew that my word* were inau­ 
dible. Then a look of alarm spread over tho 
face of my wife. 
‘H e I* Dying,’ I H eard H er May, 
and she flew swiftly from the room. There 
was a sound of many footsteps and much 
confusion in an adjoining chamber. 
A 
physician, with whom I had long been on 
intimate terms, entered and came quickly to 
my bedside. In as emphatic a manner as 
possible I informed him that I was not only 
not dying, but was feeling quite well. To 
my disgust and astonishment, ho paid not 
tile slightest attention to what I said, pud I 
asked, rather petulantly, if he and the fam­ 
ily had entered into a conspiracy against 
me, and were trying to make it appear that 
I was dangerously ill. 
Still no reply. I 
was astounded. My wife and two daugh­ 
ters, my sister, the nurse and Dr. ---- were 
all gathered about my bedside, and not one 
of them gave any evidence that my voice 
had been heard. Indeed, in all their faces 
I saw the most acute anguish. My wife 
knelt by the side of tile bed. and, taking my 
hand iii hers, wept aloud. My two daugh­ 
ters were on either side of lier, both in 
tears. Tile physician, with his fingers on 
my pulse, regarded me sorrowfully. 
“ What did it 
all mean? 
A sudden 
thought flashed upon me—‘I am dying, and 
this is death!’ No, that was impossible, for 
I was free from pain, and was not conscious 
of any bodily discomfort. Still that pecul­ 
iar lethargic sensation puzzled me. It was 
entirely diff erent from anything I had ex­ 
perienced before. And it was growing on 
me. My whole oody seemed to be lifted up 
and away from material objects. I could 
speak, but evidently my voice could not he 
heard. What cared I if this was death? 
Dying was a pleasure! Then all the events 
of my life flitted through my mind. The 
good, the bad, the indifferent stalked by in 
solemn procession, and I remember now 
that I was rather pleased to observe that 
the good deeds were mure numerous than I 
would have believed. ‘I can’t he such a 
very bad fellow, after all,’ I murmured. 
But, oh! what an army of iniquities hailed 
me as their author! I was a tremendous 
sinner, after all, I thought. Strange that 
I Xever Thought of Fraying. 
The idea of God, or heaven, or eternal 
happiness or everlasting damnation never 
came to me once. Now I bogan to realize 
that it was difficult for me to breathe. There 
seemed to be a heavy weight on my chest, 
and a buzzing in my ears. I struggled 
against this mightily. Then I thought my­ 
self falling—down, down. down. I cleft the 
air like an arrow'. If you have ever had the 
sensation of falling from a groat height in 
your dreams, you can realize how horrible 
it is. At last my descent was arrested; I 
hovered in air as though I had the gift of 
wings. A shock as from a galvanic battery 
brought me to my senses. I was standing 
by an open window' in my bedroom. There, 
in one corner, grouped aoout the bed, were 
the members of my family, the physicians 
and Hie nurse. D r. 
rose. 
’" It is all over; I think he is dead,’ he 
said, and Hie physician drew the sheet over 
a still form stretched on tho couch. 
“Was I really dead? I could not believe 
it, aud yet I felt that I was in some way 
very much changed. I walked across the 
robin and putting my hand on my wife’s 
head whispered words of love and consola­ 
tion in her ear. She heard them not. I 
looked down on the face of the dead, wiiich, 
though it was covered by the sheet, was 
perfectly visible to me. Tho features were 
composed, aud only a deathly pallor told 
that life was extinct. Yes, I was dead; 
there could be no doubt about that. B ull 
had expected a different reception upon 
my entry into the spirit world. 
Here 
were no 
Elysian 
fields, no 
heavenly 
choirs, no golden cities with pearly gates. 
There was no one in sight even who wore 
wings. I was in my own room in the very 
worldly city o f 
; nothing appeared to 
be altered save myself, and yet I had de­ 
parted this life. I laughed to think of the 
utter absurdities that had been written in 
all ages about m an’s existence after death. 
This was different from anything I had ever 
read. 
“I walked down stairs and into the street. 
Now the scene changed. The houses, the 
streets, all the familiar surroundings faded 
awny, and instead thoro was unfolded to my 
sight a beautiful landscape. Under my feet 
was close velvet turf, dotted with bright 
flowers. 
Blue. Hill* Stretched F a r Aw ay, 
fair and vast, seemingly without end, for 
there was no liorison. The air was laden 
with the soft perfume of flowers, atm birds 
of gay plumage carolled songs of heavenly 
sweetness among the nodding branches of 
Tidily foliaged trees. This was heaven in­ 
deed, I thought, but apparently a private 
heaven, for, as far as I could see, I was its 
only tenant. Faroff in the distance I now 
saw what pleased _me greatly, the forms of 
many persons. 
They drew nearer and 
nearer, and soon I was among them. They 
regarded me strangely, and as I addressed 
them, answered me not, but looked puzzled, 
aud with averted faces passed liurridly on. 
I was ostracized! 
There were familiar 
faces in the throng, friends whom 
I 
had 
known 
on earth, 
but they did 
not 
recognize me now. 
Surely there 
was 
something amiss here. 
What to 
do I knew not; I could only wait ami trust 
I felt that I was not such as these were, 
but knew not what the difference might be. 
But now, as I looked with curious eyes on 
this-heavenly gathering, I became conscious 
that some potent influence was drawing 
me awav, whither I knew not. Slowly the 
blue hills faded in the distance, the mys­ 
terious multitude vanished, the song-birds 
ceased their melody, the grass under un­ 
fed grew hard and stony, a strange chill 
seized me—and I was standing in my own 
va rd 
once more. 
A powerful impulse 
drew me into tho house and into my 
own room. It was as I had left it. On the 
bed 
reposed a still form that I knew 
to he my mortal body, and by its side a 
neighbor sat watching. I tried to keep 
away from that couch of death, but an iron 
hand had mo in its grip. Desperately I re­ 
sisted, feeling that some terrible disaster 
was impending, but ray struggles were vain. 
I w as close to the bed, and overcome with 
horror I cried aloud and fell forward on the 
cold form of my dead self. Then my senses 
left me. 
“ ‘He will live’ were the first words that 
saluted me as I regained consciousness. I 
was lying on my own bed in my own room, 
surrounded by many persous, whom I but 
imperfectly recognized, yet knew were tho 
members of my family. 
Mo I Wuk Aul Dead A lter All, 
and it had been all a dream ! My brain was 
too weary to grapple with the subject, and 
I tried to forget the scenes J had witnessed. 
How I suffered during the next few hours 
no human tongue can ever tell. The agony 
of a lifetime was crowded into those mo­ 
ments. The rest is soon told. I recovered 
in due course of time, and returned to my 
accustomed 
avocations. 
I 
afterward 
learned that upon my apparent demise an 
undertaker had oeeu called in to embalm 
the body. but that worthy, upon making 
an 
incision 
in 
the 
thigh 
for 
the 
purpose 
of 
injecting 
the 
embalming 
fluids, 
was 
astonished 
to 
And 
that 
bright red blood flowed feebly from Ute 


wound. Physicians were hastily summoned, 
and after examination and consultation it 
was decided that although I was dead to all 
appearances, it would be wise to postpone 
further mortuary operations for a short 
time and await developments. Watchers 
were placed a t my bedside, and a physician 
remained in the house ready for any emer­ 
gency. On the afternoon of the second day 
the neighbor who was on duty at Hie time 
was paralyzed with horror when what he 
supposed to be the corpse of his lamented 
friend suddenly rose up in bed with a 
frightful shriek. The dead had come to 
life. 
"Do I really believe that I was dead at all I 
I do, most assuredly, and I have a peculiar 
theory explaining the phenomenon. 
Bot 
there is a certain vital principle that ani­ 
mates nature, and, call it what you may, 
this principle is life. If, under certain con­ 
ditions, then, life islcapable of existing, we 
have only to remove those conditions to de­ 
stroy life. 
This we can easily do. but no 
one has yet discovered how the same con­ 
ditions can be restored. When that is done 
we will live forever. Now I believe that 
when 
I 
apparently 
died 
the 
pro­ 
cess was not complete. 
That is, there 
still remained in the body certain ele­ 
ments which made it possible for the vital 
spark to return to its earthly habitat. The 
soul, or principle of life, gradually went out 
as the conditions grew less favorable for 
life, but enough of that life principle was 
retained in the flesh to draw back the 
whole should the conditions become more 
favorable. In ether words, I was nine- 
tenths dead : just dead enough to be in the 
spirit world for a time, but not dead enough 
to stay there. Thus it wras that the disem­ 
bodied spirits I met in the other world rec­ 
ognized that there was something strange 
in my appearance; that I was riot as they 
were. Hence I could 
not make myself 
known to them. And when the process 
of death was arrested in the body that I had 
left behind, the conditions became such 
that life was again possible, and the tiny 
snark of vitality grew stronger and stronger, 
slowly reclaiming that part of itself which 
had wandered away, till at last the missing 
‘bioplasms’ returned, and, reuniting the 
whole, took possession of its former home, 
and tho nine-tenths dead body became a 
living organism once more. I can realize 
now1 how time does not affect the next 
world; for what seemed but a few minutes 
to me was in reality over thirty-six hours 
on the earth. 


HE COULD TftKE A HOKE. 


A n 
Illin o is 
M a n 
L e a rn in g 
to 
T a lk 
S p a n ish In th e Jose C o u n try Finds 
th e L e tte r “ J ” a S tu m b lin g -B lo c k . 


[Albuqurque (N. M.) Democrat.] 
A few days since a stranger from the un­ 
converted wilds of the East, where mug- 
wumpery was born and tender feet attain 
their highest state of effectiveness, came 
out to Albuqurque to visit a friend. While 
walking along Railroad avenue lie said to 
his friend: 
“There goes a man I met up at La Junta,” 
giving the “j” its natural pronunciation. 
"You mean La Huuta,” the friend re­ 
plied. “That is a Spanish name, and in 
that language ‘j’ takes the sound of ’Ii’.” 
"Is that so? Well, I must try to catch on 
to th a t” 
After strolling along a short distance 
further, he asked: 
"W here are these Jemes springs, of which 
I sci- so much in the papers?” 
"You should shy Haymess springs; they 
are over here in the mountains about sixty 
miles.” 
“Darn the language—it breaks me all up. 
T hat’s a pretty nice house over there—that 
Armije house, isn’t it?” and again he gave 
the "j” its proper pronunciation. 
■ ‘You mean Anniho house; yes, it’s a nice 
one, too.” 
"Damischa way of abusing the English 
alphabet I reckon, then, that must be tho 
Haifa Brothers’ store down the street 
there?” 
"No, that is not a Spanish name. 
I think 
it is French? However, it is pronounced as 
spelled.” 
"Well, how in Sante Fe is a fellow goin’ 
to tell what’s Spanish and what isn’t? 
Why couldn’t they build their language 
accordin’ to the original plans?” 
‘‘Oh, you’ll soon cat h on. You will find 
it safest to give the Spanish pronunciation 
to nearly everything here.” 
An hour later they sat down at the table 
of the San Felipe Hotel, ami, after scan­ 
ning the bill of fare, the stranger said to 
the waiter; 
“You may bring me a nice, hnicy piece of 
roast beef, some pig’s howl with caper 
sauce, some fricaseed hack-rabbit, some 
pork apple belly, some boiled potatoes with 
the backets on—unskun, you know—some 
tarts with currant ja—I mean currant ham, 
and, ah. some 
” 
At this point the waiter swooned and tho 
guests in the room let out a roar of laughter 
that gave the chandeliers the chills and 
lever. This made the stranger mad and he 
leaped to his feet like a crazy man, took off 
his coat and threw it down on the floor and 
stamped on it and howled: 
"You fellers are tryin’ to play me for a 
sucker, but by the eternal, you’ve struck 
the wrong snag! 
Whoopee! 
(and 
he 
jumped up and slapped his fists) I’m a 
destroyin’ cyclone from lllinoy, an’ I kin 
lick the hull crowd! Spanish? I kin sling 
more. Spanish in a holy minute than Mon­ 
tezuma could in a year! Kin I? Well. I 
should ehaoulate that I kin! Let some 
idiot pull on his backet and hump onto me. 
an’ 
the 
first 
time 
I 
hit 
im 
he’ll 
think 
he 
has 
the 
him-hams! 
Span­ 
ish? Oh. I guess not! My name’s Jerenxi— 
I meau Hereniiali Hones from Hacksou- 
ville, lllinoy. an’ when my dander’s up I’m 
a ravm ’ hyena! 
You played me for a 
sucker, but you mustn’t budge a man by 
his looks. Whoop, go sound the hubilee. 
Somebody come out and face me. Lei some 
him crow galootcome to the front and criti­ 
cise my Spanish hargon!” 
His friends got bold of iii in and took him 
from the room, and as lie went through the 
door he rem arked: 
“I kin take a hoke, but. by Hupiter, it 
makes me mad for a lot of liackasses to try 
to play me for a greeny!“ 


T H E G A M B L E R 'S V IC T IM . 
The T ragedy Knurled on Hoard a Alit- 
•l»*i|»pi Steam boat. 
(Detroit Free Press.] 
The steward said it was quite like old 
times. In the main cabin were five or six 
card tables and there was a crowd at every 
one. When the play grew hot the gold and 
greenbacks began to show up and by and 
by there was from $300 to $1000 on every 
table. 
One of the players attracted es­ 
pecial attention. He was a man of about 
30, genteel and well educated 
and he 
bet 
with 
a 
recklessness 
to 
astonish 
everybody. Somehow we all bogan to feel 
personally interested in his luck, and when 
he won we rejoiced as much as if he had 
agreed to divide up pro rata. In two hours 
he was $2000 ahead, but then his luck 
changed, aud before midnight lie was dead- 
broke. th e n his watch and ring and pin 
went, and he rose up as thoroughly cleaned 
out as a gambler could be. 
“Gentlemen.” he said, as he turned to us, 
"I am much obliged for your kind words, 
and wish each one of you well. I have lost 
$000 entrusted to me to deliver to a party 
in New Orleans, and I shall not go any fur­ 
ther. Good-by.” 
lie was out on deck like a flash, and we 
heard a splash in tho water as we ran after 
him. None of us returned to the cabin. 
We sat down to talk it over. and for an 
hour we felt bad—real bad. We erected a 
monument and carved an epitaph, as it 
were, and every man went to bed sad- 
hearted. 
Well, next morning, when the boat 
reached Natchez, I ran across the captain, 
and remarked on the sad occurrence. 
"See that chap?” he replied, pointing to a 
man climbing up the long hill. 
"Why, that looks like the very chap!” 
"Certain it does, for it is!” 
“But he went overboard.” 
“Bosh! lie tossed over a chair and then 
slipped down below!” 
“And he didn’t lose $600 which was en­ 
trusted 
?” 
“Lose nothing! He is a capper for the 
gamblers, and played to induce greenhorns 
to come in!” 


T h e V irg in 's K iss, 
[Letter in Sun Francisco Chronicle.] 
In the old town proper of Baden-Baden 
there are some very ancient monuments 
and relics. The Schloss is still called the 
New Castle, although it was built back 
yonder in the year 1479. The most curious 
things about this wonderful chateau are 
the vast aud gloomy subterranean apart­ 
ments which underlie it, and about which 
many mysterious and bloody legends are 
related. They, of course, include a cham­ 
ber of torture, in the floor of which a 
trap-door opens cm the Virgin Kiss. The 
poor devil who had been condemned to 
death was brought here to be told that he 
was free; then tie was led close to a statue 
of the Virgin Mary that stood iii the room 
and asked to return thanks to her for his 
release and to kiss her on the lips. His 
doing so touched a spring that opened the 
trap under his feet, and the unfortunate 
man dropped down forty feet, to fall into 
the outstretched arms of a female statue, 
which was as thickly covered with sharp 
spikes and razor-like blades as there are 
quills on the fretful porcupine. 


S e a lin g W a x F lirta tio n s . 
[Pittsburg Dispatch.] 
Flirtations in sealing wax are the latest 
racket. Red is for business only; black 
wax is for 
mourning and condolence, 
pink 
for 
congratulations, 
aud 
white 
for 
wedding 
invitations. 
Blue means 
love, aiqj the color is used in various 
tints to niark the different stages of affec­ 
tion. Variegated colors are said to indicate 
conflicting emotions. Two other things are 
tieing tried by the stationers to make wax 


more expensive and fashionable. They are 
beginning to use thimbles to bear seals and 
hope to make some designs a popular craze. 
Then scented waxes are boing imported 
from Paris, with a variety of colors more or 
less desirable and costly. It is said one 
French finn makes wax. the perfume of 
which when burning will fill a room and 
last four hours about the envelope. 


BRIO A BRAO.' 


F ire H u n tin g . 
[W ill Meredith Nicholson, in the C urrent] 
W ith dip and glide a light canoe 
Crept through the waters of the lake; 
Bo softly, lightly creeping through 
That it did not the silence break. 


A lantern’s penetrating glow 
Durned in the dark a path of light, 
And faroff, on its margin, lo! 
A pair of eyes gleamed strangely brlghtl 


The paddling ceased; there fell ahush, 
Then cam e a ringing rifle-shot— 
A plunge into the underbrush— 
Upon the beach a dark blood-clot! 


W ith dip and glide a light canoe 
Crept through the waters of the lake, 
8o softly, lightly creeping through 
That it did not a ripple wake. 


G ood S a m p le . 
(Life.] 
At the Palais Royal, Jack (who has just 
treated his friend to the dinner of tho estab­ 
lishment) — Pretty good dinner for two 
francs and a half, eh? 
His friend — First rate. 
Let’s have 
another._________ _____ 


" D im id iu m F a c ti." 
IR. D. Blackmore, In October ITarper’s.] 
“Oh, fie! 
The sad thing I have heard! 
A nfost astounding rumor, 
Just brought me by a little bird, 
Has guile spoiled my good humor! 
A deed that has no proper name. 
And in a place secluded! 
Oh! Mary, I should die with sham e 
To do the thing that you did!” 


“Aunt, can you mean that stupid tale 
Of what I said to Charley, 
Because the poor boy looked so pale 
When I m et him in the barley? 
What happened there was strictly this— 
And let them make the best of it— 
I gave him scarcely half a. kiss. 
And he gave me the rest of it!” 


A n A id to M e m o ry . 
(Rambler.] 
A-daily Duper has an article on "Aids to 
Memory.” The prospect of a good, strong 
shingle in the hands of the old man, and 
the accompanying thoughts of how it will 
be used in case anything is forgotten, 
is the best aid to memory in the case of a 
small boy. 


A C h a n s o n n e tte . 
CR. King, in Life.] 
Yon are singing so well, My Lady, 
And your voice seem s filled with tears, 
As you sing of a loug-lost springtim e, 
And youth and toe misty years. 


And I wonder if you’ve forgotten 
That springtime so long ago. 
W hen you and I wandered together, 
And both w ere—won, I don’t know. 


For ’twas not so very long after 
You married that wealthy beast. 
And I—well, I’m an old bachelor, 
And don’t, of course, care the least. 


And you’re singing so well, My Lady; 
Like a pearl falls every note; 
Aud nobody dreams, My Lady, of 
The lump there U in my throat. 


A P u zzlin g Q u e s tio n . 
[Texas Siftings.] 
"Mother, don't tho 
angels wear any 
clotl/ea?" asked a little San Antonio (Texas) 
girl of her mother. "No, my daughter.” 
“None at all, motlier?” "None at all.” 
There was a pause, and the little cherub 
asked: “Where do the angels put theil 
pocket handkerchiefs?” 


G ood N ig h t. 
[Thomas Bailey Aldrich.] 
Good-night! 
I have to say good night 
To such a host of peerless things! 
Good-night unto that fragile hand, 
All queenly with its weight of rings, 
Good-night to fond uplifted eyes. 
Good-night to chestnut braids of hair, 
Good-night unto the perfect mouth, 
And all the sw eetness nestled there! 
The snowy hand detains m e—then 
IMI havo to say good-uignt again. 


But there will come a tim e, my love! 
W hen, if I read our stars aright, 
I shall not linger by this porch 
With my adieus. Till then, good-night! 
You irish the tim e were now? And I. 
You do not blush to wish it so? 
You would have blushed yourself to death 
To own so much a year ago. 
What! both these snowy hands? A hi thes 
I’ll have to say good-night again, 


U n d e n iab ly . 
[Life.] 
Lady, in angry and shrill voice—Condue- 
tor, why don’t you stop the car when I tell 
you? 
Irascible bachelor—Conductor, the lady 
wants to know why the d—v —I you don’t 
stop the car. 
Lady, more angrily still—I didn’t say so, 
sir. 
Irascible bachelor—No, madam, but that** 
what you meant. _____ 


T h e C ity B o a rd er. 
iT’uck.J 
She is plump and she is fair, 
Aud she knows just how to wear 
The dross that says, "I’m city-m ade,” as plain as 
plain can be; 
* 
vs 
And she trips the country sod 
With footsies neatly shod, 
And she’s quite as nice a picture as man would 
wish to see. 


As she wanders round the place, 
W ith a sm ile upon her face, 
The birds chirp welcom e to her, In a bright and 
friendly way. 
And the ancient farmer grins, 
And he barks his aged shins, 
As he tries to do a civil bow and keep on making 
hay. 


But his daughter, Sa»y Ann, 
From the window loans to scan 
The lovely metropolitan w hose charms can thus 
beguile; 
And she murmurs, with a sigh, 
As she sees ber passing by— 
“Oh, ain't them stuck-up city girls too awfnl 
m uch on stylo!” 


A ll C a lf. 
[Texas Siftings.] 
Gas Snobbery is a Now York dud*, 
whose legs are of the most attenuated 
character. A good story is told at his ox- 
pense. Ho was out in the Adirondacks 
during the past summer, and while at a 
farm house, the farmer’s dog bit him. 
"Look here," exclaimed Gus, indignantly: 
"your dog has bit me in tho calf of my leg.” 
The former looked at Gus’ leg and drawled 
out: "Don’t exaggerate that way, Yon* 
leg hasn’t got any calf.” 


A F a te fu l D a rn in g -N e e d le . 


[Margaret Syringe, in Good Cheer.} 
A bevy of fair girls they were, 
And all exceeding busy; 
Maud sew ed upon a crazy-quilt, 
And so did Jess aud Lizzie; 
And Jennie painted on a fan 
Some charming cherub faces. 
And Noll and Bey right skilfully 
Wove yards of pretty laces. 
But Peg—in wicker chair bedecked 
W ith ribbons, gentle rocking— 
D a r n e d —foot drawn on her little hauA 
The toe of her silk stocking, 
Her dainty, black silk stocking. 


Oh I such a picture as she made, 
The golden sunbeams glancing 
On golden bead, as, to and fro, 
She swayed with grace entrancing. 
Her lovely brows were slightly bent. 
Her Ups closed rather tightly; 
One saw at once her task was not 
A.task to think of lightly, 
With care she drew the flue thread through, 
The stitches Interlocking, 
And with lier needle pierced my heart 
W hile darning that silk stocking, 
That dainty, black silk stocking. 


A S u b s titu te fo r S n o rin g . 
iRehoboth Sunday Herald.] 
Old Hicks was an awful snorer. He could 
be heard further til an a blacksmith’s forgo, 
but Iris wife became so accustomed to it 
that it soothed her repose. They were a 
very domestic couple—never slept apart 
for 
many 
years. 
At 
length 
the 
old man was required to attend assizes 
at 
some 
distance. 
The 
first 
night 
after ilia departure his wile never slept a 
wink; siie missed the snoring. 
The second 
night passed away in tho same manner, 
without sleep. She was getting into a very 
bad way, and probably would have died baa 
it not been for the ingenuity of a servant 
girl. She took the coffee mill into her 
mistress’ chamber and ground her to sleep 
at once. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Suddenly M. Hun not. who was looking 
through a powerful glass, uttered an ex­ 
clam ation. 
“Do you see the little distant sail which 
rises and falls on tho tops of the trem endous 
w aves?” he said, addressing his wife, and 
handing her the glass at the same tim e. 
_ 
“ Yes," was tire answ er; “hut w hat of this 
particular sail, my friend?” 
“It is the curious-shaped, sm all American 
vessel, by whose direction we were enabled 
to steer into the harbor of Barm outh to 
land poor Mile. A drian.” returned hor 
husband, again taking tho glass, 
‘ th e 
nam e, I th in k , was the Sea Witch. 
“The Sea W itch!” cried Marie, breath­ 
lessly. 
"Ah. m adam e—ah, m onsieur, it is 
this little vessel which has on board the son j 
of the good woman who gave me a hom e— j 
the brave young man who saved my hie! 
“Can we not speak lier? asked m adanio. ; 
w ith interest. 
VI. Bannet shook his head. 
"T here is too much wind and sea,” he re­ 
plied; "but if 
Mile. 
Marie wishes to I 
w rite a short billot of farewell to her friend, I 
I think the sailing m aster can have tile , 
Psyche steered so it m ay he throw n on 
board.” 
Alane ran below and hurriedly wrote a 
few lines on a half sheet of note paper, w ith 
w hich she returned to the deck, to find th at i 
tile Pysche’s 
course 
had been slightly I 
altered, and th at she was rapidly nearing 
the Sea W itch. 
Those on board the latter vessel were ! 
w atching th e 
approach of tile Psyche, * 
which they had soon recognized, with con­ 
siderable surprise. 
“ W hat under the canopy does she want 
w ith us now . ” growled Skipper Lombard, j 
“Mobbed theyv’e 
got 
Docther G arner 
aboord, 
a-coming aft lier M ather Dick?} 
here,” suggested Dan Collins, with a g rin ; I 
and as unlikely as was such an event the I 
very’ intim ation lengthened Dick’s face con- ! 
siderably. 
N earer and nearer drew the Psyche. The I 
form s of those on deck were plainly discern- 
ible. 
"W hy, Ja ck !” suddenly exclaim ed Dick 
Earle, who. w ith his friend,was hanging on 
to the main rigging in order to keep h is 
feet; “one of those two ladies on deck is 
w aving her hand to n s!” 
“Yes.” returned his friend, with wild 
am azem ent visible in every feature; “aud 
w h at’s more, unless I’m dream ing, it is 
Marie I-afleur; but how— ” 
Before he could finish speaking a tall 
m an. w earing a gold-laced cap, advanced 
to the rail, and, calling out som ething in 
the French language,which they, of course, 
did not understand, drew back his arm and 
threw som ething toward the Sea W itch 
w ith all his force. 
Jack involuntarily extended his hands, as 
a small, white, oval object came w hizzing 
across the w atery space betw een (he hand­ 
some steam er and the clumsy-looking little 
vessel, catching it as neatly as though it 
had been a base ball. 
T he Psyche, then changing her course, 
w ith increasing speed drew on ahead, w hile 
Jack, half stupefied with astonishm ent, me­ 
chanically exam ined the article ho held in 
his hands. 
It was wrapped about w ith a piece of can­ 
vas, sewed w ith twine, which, being cut, 
revealed an oval box of Japanese or Chi­ 
nese workm anship. 
“W hy don’t you open it? ” exclaim ed i 
Dick, im patiently, as his friend Stood hold­ 
ing tile package. As though recalled to a 
sense of his duty. Jack obeyed. The cover! 
removed, disclosed a folded half sheet of I 
note paper, on which was hastily w ritten in I 
brief tile circum stances loading to M arie’s 
hasty and unexpected departure. 
“Fare­ 
well. Mr. Ja ck ,” it said, in concluding, "we 
m ay never again m eet; but always snail I 
bear my bravo friend in m ind and rem em ­ 
ber him in my prayers.” 
"W ell?” said Dick, interrogatively, as 
Jack, with a long whistle, expressive of pro­ 
found am azem ent, after carefully refolding 
the note, placed it inside the bosom of his 
rough shirt. 
hi as few words as possible Jack gave tho 
other an account of whatliad transpired at 
Barm outh after tho .sailing of 
the Sea 
W itch, as he had briefly learned them from 
M arie’s com m unication. 
“Why, th e whole affair is one of the 
strangest things th at I ever heard or read 
of," Dick rem arked, gazing at his friend in 
open-eyed am azem ent, to which unm istak­ 
able fact Jack gravely assented. 
Gradually 
the sea 
abated, 
the 
gale 
changed to a steady southw est brouze, and, 
sail being duly made, the Sea W itch was 
once 
more 
speeding on her southerly 
course. 
Day after day passed w ith Hie usual vary­ 
ing routine of sea life and its m onotonous 
diet. 
Oh, how tired Dick E arle had grown of 
boiled salt beef and pork, of stewed beans, 
and an occasional batch of sa Ie rat us biscuit, 
of hash and hard bread. 
But despite his 
simple though nutritious dict, bo grew 
stout and rugged. His face lost its dissatis­ 
fied, uneasy look, for in this new life, witli 
all its hardships and exposure, there was 
som etliing to occupy his m ind continually. 
Besides, was there not the exciting and 
adventurous pastim e of gold-hunting to 
look forward to, aud the possibility-*aye, 
probability—of securing a fortune, which 
prospect iii itself was enough to add a new 
lustre to bis eye, fresh firmness to his stop. 
B etter th an all, the influence of Jack 
Bond’s m anly character was beginning to 
lie 
felt bv his friend; "who though ho 
never "preached,” as Dick said, seldom lost. 
a chance of quietly dropping the right 
word in the right place. Mrs, Bond was a 
God-fearing woman, who had brought her 
boy up to a proper reverence for sacred 
things. Seldom did a night pass iii which, 
before retiring to their several berths, a 
few verses from Jack ’s well-worn testa­ 
m ent were noi read aloud bv him, aud thus 
Dick Earlo becam e insensibly im pressed by 
th e simple and beautiful truth s which lie 
m ay lie said to have heard for alm ost the 
first tim e iii his life. 
The days lengthened into weeks, and now 
Skipper Lom bard began to scan the eastern 
horizon w ith his glass. 
“Forty-rive days tom orrer sence we left 
B arm outh,” said the ancient m ariner, sh u t­ 
ting his glass w ith a sm art snap, and th ru st­ 
ing it under his ann. as he began to n erv ­ 
ously pace the d eck ;1 ‘we’ve been in tim 
Guinea coast current for now nigh three 
day s; we older see 
” 
I .and—land, oh! 
This was the joyful cry from Joe Basset, 
who, having been sent to the m ast-head to 
"m ouse” the hook of a halyard block, had 
detected, in the far distance, a hazy, cloud­ 
like ap p a ra n c e against tile horizon, which 
his practised eye recognized as the coast 
line of Africa. 
_____ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Picture to yourself a long reach of daz­ 
zlingly w hite sand beach, on which the 
surf breaks and booms w ith incessant and 
deafening monotone. 
Against the hazy background of the far- 
distant Kong m ountains are outlined great 
clusters of palm trees, while dense thickets 
of tropical verdure extend upward from tile 
shore. 
“Why, there isn’t a sign of a h arb o r: have 
we got to lie out bere in an open roadstead?” 
exclaim ed Jack, who, w ith his companions, 
was drinking in tho beauty of the landscape 
w ith au eagerness which only those can ap­ 
preciate wliose eyes have rested on naught 
else but sea and sky for weary weeks. 
The prospect, certainly, did not look in­ 
viting. 
Two large barks, a brig, and a 
tliree-m asted schooner, were lying at an­ 
chor outside the surf line, pitching and 
rolling trem endously, as their cargo of 
palm-oil was being hoisted on board from 
the clum sy lighters alongside, m anned by 
nearly naked blacks. 
Thus, these larger vessels are obliged to 
Blip their cables and put to sea whenever 
a gale from the westward arises, as the 
holding ground is not good, and, w ith both 
anchors down, more than one vessel has 
been driven ashore in a ifale. 
A tJa ck ’s rem ark, Skipper Lombard, at 
Hie helm, gave utterance to a dry chuckle. 
“ lf the Sea W itch drawed as much w ater 
as them chaps”—w ith a nod of bis head in 
the direction of the other vessels—“w e’d 
hev to lay outside here, but seein’s she 
don’t, I guess I can Ibid som ethin’ like a 
chance for lier,” lie answered, expectorat­ 
ing violently over the stern, as he took the 
helm from Dan Collins. 
The little vessel under his guidance stood 
boldly in tow ard a well-wooded headland, 
w hich seem ed to extend a short distance 
into the sea. 
From behind the 
headland 
a native 
canoe, not m uch larger than a bread-tvay, 
suddenly appeared. Its occupant was a 
Krooman, who, kneeling in the bottom, 
paddled his frail craft w ith both hands, and 
occasionally, by an 
ingenious scooping 
m ovem ent of one of his large, fiat feet, con­ 
trived to bale the w ater from tile boat’s 
interior. 
He rounded to alongside the pinkey In a 
tw inkling, caught a rope thrown him by 
Collins, and, having m ade his boat fast, 
scram bled over tho side w ith the agility of 
a monkey. 
"Hi, Cap’n Lorn’; d’is long year we no see 
you down GoP Coast,” he exclaim ed, w ith a 
prodigious grin, as he saluted Skipper Lom­ 
bard. 
"So they haven’t killed you yet, old Gun- 
fHnt," grim ly returned the skipper, chang­ 
ing His helm .a little. “ Well, w hat do you 
w ant?” he added, shortly. 
“S’pose you want pilot, Cap’n Lorn?” 
“No,” was the curt reply. ‘T v e been in 
the Logos river too m any tim es not to know 
the way- Jack, go for’ard w ith Dick. aud 


see the anchor all clear for letting go. Dan, 
you and Joe stand by the jib dow n-haul.” 
•lack could see nothing th at looked like a 
river or a liv er’s m outh. In fact. to all ex­ 
cepting the skipper anil tile Krooman, who 
was lightly and inexpensively attired in a 
coating of cocoanut oil and a w a st cloth, 
the Sea W itch seemed to he running di­ 
rectly into the line of thunderous breakers 
directly ahead. 
But as the little vessel neared the surf 
line a narrow passage or entrance was visi­ 
ble. while, as she shot past the headland, 
tim m outh of a wide, clear river revealed 
itself to tho astonished eyes of the on-look- 
ers.“Plenty of w ater on the bar, G unflint?” 
asked Skipper Lombard as the little vessel 
glided through the natural channel be­ 
tween great lines of booming surf. 
The Kroom an nodded sulkily. 
“Mad ’cause I w ouldn’t give him a job.” 
m uttered Skipper Lom bard; but he had no 
tim e to pay further attention to the m atter. 
"Take aft the fore and m ain sheot—au­ 
th at s w ell.” 
W ith sails trim m ed perfectly Hat, the Sea 
W itch rounded to, and stood boldly up tho 
calm waters of a beautiful river’, whose 
banks were a tangled growth of tropical 
foliage. Tho sea w as shut completely out 
from view iii an instant, only the continu­ 
ous boom of tim surf being a rem inder of its 
presence, as they sailed farther and farther 
from the liv er’s mouth. 
“Down jib!” 
The iron hanks of the head sail rattled 
m errily along the wire stay. W ith shaking 
sails, tile Soa Witch shot into the wind s 
eye, deadening her headway. 
The skipper motioned w ith his hand to 
Jack, who. handspike iii hand, stood for’ard 
by the anchor, whose duke w as but caught 
over the iron-bound rail. 
One upw ard push with the handspike, 
ami the plash of tho heavy mass of rusty 
iron was followed by the rattle of chain 
through tho hawse-pipe. 
Down came foresail and m ainsail, as the 
pinkl y swung at lier mooring, and in a few 
m oments the sails were neatly stowed, and 
an aw ning, improvised front an old staysail, 
was spread over the after house. 
"But eh, how hot it is!” groaned Dick, 
throw ing open his shirt at the neck and 
wiping the perspiration from his face, while 
Billings, the cook, proceeded to drop a fish­ 
ing-line, baited w ith salt pork, over the 
stern. 
“This ain ’t anything,” was Skipper Lom­ 
bard's significant reply; "it isn t natch 
over 95 
down here nigh the sea; but you 
jest w ait till you go apiece inland. 
\\ hy, 
way back in 45, or thereabouts,” he con­ 
tinued, proceeding leisurely to fill his pipe, 
as the others gazed delightedly a t the Pict­ 
uresque scenery about them , "I was cox’n 
of a boat th at helped cut out a slaver a piece 
farth er up river, an ’ four of the crew was 
sunstruck all at once—three died before we 
could get to shore, anil one jum ped over­ 
board, stark, staring crazy. ’ 
“ Did you save him ?” eagerly asked Dick.* 
Skipper Lombard paused in the act ot 
striking a m atch, shrugged his shoulders, 
and silently pointed over the side w ith the 
stein of his pi po. 
W ithin range of th eir vision half a dozen 
triangular, leatherly-looking 
dorsal lins 
were cleaving the oily sm oothness of the 
river’s surface. 
“S harks!” exclaim ed Jack and Dick, w ith 
an Involuntarily shudder. 
"E xac’ly,” was the unm oved reply; "the 
riv er’s chock full of ’em down here by the 
bar, so see you don’t go in sw im m in’— 
sharks has an uncommon likin’ for w hite 
folks." 
M eanwhile another canoe had put off 
from shore and come alongside. Its occu­ 
pant m ight have been G unHint’s brother, 
only for the fact th at lie was a triffo uglier, 
greasier and more morose looking. The 
canoe was partly loaded w ith fruit, the 
sight which made Dick’s m outh water. 
There was also a pile of yam s and some 
sweet potatoes. 
A bargain was quickly struck, and, in ex­ 
change tor a few pounds of coarse tobacco, 
the canoe's contents were transferred to 
the Soa W itch’s deck. Billings’ fishing hail 
proved em inently successful,and he at once 
proceeded to make extensive preparations 
for a sum ptuous supper of baked fish and 
boiled yam. The two Kroomen were sly 
listeners and silent observers of everything 
th at went on, their sm all eyes roam ing 
restlessly about the vessel’s deck w ith evi­ 
dent curiosity. 
“S’pose you come buy corn, wood an’ 
palm oil, cap’n ? ” inquired Gunflint, who 
was squatted on deck like an enorm ous ape. 
"C an’t say,” sententiously replied Skip­ 
per Lombard. 
"W hat for you do come. den?” persisted 
the Krooman, wonderingly, for, since the 
abolishm ent of tlie slave traffic, only trad­ 
ing vessels came to this part of the coast, 
which is rem arkably unhealthy. 
"For tho fun of it,” growled the skipper, 
who was tired of being catechised, and, 
with their curiosity unsatisfied, the two 
Kroom en shortly 
afterw ard 
took 
their 
leave. 
_____ 


CHAPTER XX. 
“T here’s one tiling about these coast 
Kroom en,” rem arked Skipper Lombard, 
blow ing a long cloud of smoke in the air, 
“tlioy’ro the worst liars, thieves, drunkards 
ami gorm andizers under tile sun; but they 
ain’t cannibals, like them inland niggers.” 
"You don’t mean to say th at there are 
such things as cannibals in this part of tile 
country, I hope,” cried Dick, in a horrified 
voice. 
For. know ing little or nothing of 
the m anners and customs of tho west coast 
natives, he had a vague idea th at cannibal­ 
ism was a horror of other days, and confined 
to certain islands in tho South Pacific. 
Skipper Lom bard sm iled grim ly. “You 
jest get into any kind of a scrape, and be 
took prisoner anyw heres in the K ing of Da­ 
hom ey’s territory, a n ’ see w hether there's 
any such thing or not,” was tile unpleas­ 
antly suggestive reuly. 
"A charm ing country, I m ust say,” m ut­ 
tered Dick, w ith a sort of cold chill creep­ 
ing down his back-bone. 
And then it was th at he began to wonder 
w hether ho had not been som ething more 
than sim ply hasty in leaving tho land of his 
birth for a region where sharks and canni­ 
bals and sim ilar terrors abounded. But it 
was too late to tu rn back, and not for tile 
world would he have shown the w hite 
feather. 
So, obedient to a signal from bis 
friend, he followed him into the cabin, and 
leaving the others on deck, im patiently 
aw aited the sum m ons to supper. 
Jack laid the rough chart drawn by his 
father on the table before hun, and after 
com paring it w ith the regular coast chart, 
nmdo some m easurem ents w ith his com­ 
passes. 
“It’s about twenty-two m iles from bere,” 
said Jack, proceeding to read the brief in­ 
structions on the back of the paper, which 
were as follows; 
‘T h e river forks or Divides about tw enty 
m iles up. The left hand Branch is Sm alest, 
and where it joins tho other tile Trees and 
Bushes prow So thick as to Alm ost hide it. 
Follow it up a m ile troth the Fork to where 
there is a Big Bolder right iii the middle of 
the Stream. On the left Ban k opposit the 
bolder Is tile gold-bering Sand.” 
“W e’ll get away by daylight tomorrow 
m orning,’ said Dick, decisively, as, folding 
the paper again, lie put it carefully away. 
Dick, w ith certain feelings of foreboding 
for which ho could not account, nodded 
briefly, and the two went for’ard in,answ er 
to Billings, who had bawliugly announced 
th at supper was ready. After supper, it 
being understood that each was to stand 
a watch of two hours to 
prevent any 
possible thieving on tho part of Kroomen, 
all hands brought their m attresses on deck, 
exu ltan t at the thought of “all night in,’ 
to use tho sailor’s phrase for an unbroken 
n ig h t’s sleep. 
W ell—it was all night in—“in purga­ 
to r y ." as Dan Collins rather strongly put 
it on the following morning. Much blood­ 
thirsty m osquitoes are never seen and felt, 
even iii tho wilds of New Jersey, as are 
found on tho African coast. Jack, who 
finally wrapped him self in an old sail at the 
risk of suffocation, declared th at t Hey bit 
through three thicknesses of it. It was a 
niglit long to be rem em bered. 
By early dawn all were astir. The boat 
was put over the side, and in it were placed 
tile long duck-gun and an arm y m usket, 
w ith a supply of am m unition for each, a 
couple of blankets, some cold provisions, a 
jug of water, a spade and pick, aud a sm all 
bag in which to bring back a supply of the 
precious gold-bearing sand, intending to 
wash it out at their leisure—if they found 
any to wash. 
Skipper Iom bard surveyed these prepara­ 
tions—particularly the latter ones—in grim 
silence. He him self was very sceptical as 
to the whole m atter. 
“Of course, it’s none (J my business,” lie 
said, as they were aoout to push off, Joe 
Bassett and Dan Collins w aving them a 
cordial farew ell; “but I tell you two young 
chaps th at it’s my ’pinion you’re goin’ on a 
wild-goose chase, an ’, w hat’s more, on a 
dang’rous one, too—runnin’ a big risk for 
sm all profits." 
Jack laughed uneasily—Dick light-heart­ 
edly. Iii tile excitem ent of actual starting 
on a gold hunt in a strange country lie for­ 
got his form er fears and apprehensions. 
“N othing venture—nothing 
have,” lie 
cried, gayly, and, as the first rays of the 
m orning sun began to gild the tops of the 
palm trees on the river banks, the little 
boat left the Sea W itch’s side. 
“We shall be back some tim e tom orrow,” 
called Jack, and Skipper Lombard nodded 
acquiescence, following up the nod by a 
dubious shake of the head. 
"lf I had my way Jack Bond never should 
a’ started on n o 'sech errand,” grum bled 
the skipper, w atching the receding boat, 
"but Ja ck ’s jest as his father was before 
him —the Hottest m an ever I see.” 
‘‘W here’s the rosk. anyw ay?” asked Joe 
Basset, who, w ith Dan, was sm oking an 
after-breakfast pipe under the awning. 
“W all,” deliberately 
returned Skipper 
Lombard, “in tho lirst place the under 
brush is chock-full o’ wild anim iles; th ere’s 
danger of ketehin’ coast fever or bein’ bit 
by pinon snakes, an ’, finally, if the niggers 
gets wind of w hat th ey’re after, them two 
boys’ lives ain’t 
w uth 
th a t”—and 
the 
speaker snapped his thum b and finger by 
way of illustration. 
“But, thin, mebbe they’ll git through all 
right, an ’ bring back a bushil or si* in gould 
dust,” observed Collins, who had a great 
adm iration for Jack Bond’s courage and 
strength. 
The skipper vouchsafed no answer, but 
sm oked his pipe in silence, w ith his eyes 


fixed upon the boat till it disappeared 
around a bend in tlie river. 
M eanwhile Jack and bis companion dis­ 
guised w hatever apprehension Skipper Lom­ 
bard’s words m ight 
have 
aroused, and 
pulled steadily onward, keeping the boat 
as near the northern shore as possible, th at 
they m ight take advantage of tho eddy cur­ 
rent, and keep som ewhere iii the shade as 


I well. 
It grow hotter and hotter as the sun 
] clim bed higher in tim heavens. 
Not a 
breath of air rippled the sm ooth surface, 
which reflected tho overhanging palm s and 
mimosas. Whole Hocks of great painted 
butt or Hies of every color, from tho purest 
w hite to the m ost intense blue, fluttered 
high in the air. No sound broke th e still­ 
ness of m orning save tho plash of their own 
oars, or occasionally the distant call of a 
tiger eat. 
Mo dense was tlie vegetation on tho river 
b a n k s , that no song birds sent forth their 
m atin praises from its depths. As Dick 
said in a half-whisper, one could alm ost 
feel the silence. 
As their boat rounded an abrupt turn in 
the river, the scene was changed. Silk cot­ 
ton and wild cedar 
trees 
grew more 
sparsely on the river bank, while close to 
the edge tho m argrove trees s p a n g in be­ 
w ildering confusion from the black mud. 
Here wore signs of life. 
Long-legged 
snipe and waterfowl paddled am ong the 
m angrove roots, w ithout appearing alarm ed 
in the least at the sight of the boat and its 
occupants. The ugly form of crocodile lay 
basking in the sun. Parrots and tiny parra­ 
keets whistled and chattered am ong the 
tree-tops. 
I’roni tim e to tim e troops of 
m onkeys—gray anil green, fawn-colored, 
black aud w hite, swung them selves deftly 
: from lim b to limb, above tho passing boat, 
into which they occasionally dropped palm* 
! nuts, indulging 
the 
w hile in grimaces 
w hich convulsed our two friends with 
laughter. 
“Say. Jack .” exclaim ed Dick Earle, rest- 
I ingon his oar and looking round into His 
, friend’s face iii a half-bew ildered sort of 
way, “can you realize th at all this is real— 
th at we aren 't dream ing, but are really 
way down here on Hie African coast— 
genuine gold-hunters at th at?" 
"W ell, it is rather hard work to do so,” 
Jack adm it ted, silently calling Ids friend’s 
attention to a dock of cranes whose plum age 
w as of tho most brilliant rose-colored hue 
im aginable. They stood knee-deep in the 
shallows by the river bank, hardly changing 
their position,though the boat passed within 
ten feet of them . 


CHAPTER XXI. 
‘‘W ell,’* positively observed Dick E arle, 
resum ing his oar, w ith a sigh, "I can't get 
rid of the idea th at it is all a sort of fanciful 
dream , and every m om ent I’m expecting 
Mrs. M oriartv’s breakfast-bell to wake me. 
Jack was al>out answ ering, when a voice 
ahead hailed them in very unm istakable 
E nglish: 
“Hallo, the boat!” 
Both turned. They had rounded another 
bend in the river. 
Before them , anchored 
midway in the stream , was the hull of a 
vessel whose wedge-like 
l>ow and still 
graceful lines were strongly suggestive of 
the “long, low. dark schooner" of slaving 
days. H er m asts had lie#n taken out. and 
oi or the deck was stretched an aw ning of 
m ats twisted from cocoanut fibres, roach­ 
ing the entire length. 
Around the black and sun-blistered hull 
were a largo num ber of native canoes, 
whose occupants were peering over the ves­ 
sel's bulwarks. Among the jet-black faces 
were the faces of two w hite men. 
"Come alongside!” called one of these 
last, in a som ew hat unpleasant voice. 
A refusal to obey would perhaps have 
seemed suspicious under all Hie circum ­ 
stances. and, very reluctantly. Dick and 
Jack lirought their boat to tho vessel’s side. 
“ You belong to a trader anchored lower 
down, I suppose?” 
Tile speaker was a m an of fifty or there­ 
abouts, w ith attenuated fram e, and thin, 
sallow visage which spoke plainly of the 
m alarial disorders peculiar to the clim ate. 
Ho wore the conventional warm country 
attire—dingy cotton shirt and soiled duck 
trousers, a broad-brimmed straw hat sur­ 
m ounting his bullet head w ith its retreating 
forehead. 
Jack hesitated. 
“Our vessel lies a m ile or two below here 
—yes,” he replied, evasively. 
“But she no trade. Masser Sm ith; no can 
tell w hat for silo hah com e.” 
The voice was the unm elodious voice of 
Gunfiint, who, as the two friends saw’ for 
the first time, was am ong Hie crowd of 
chattering blacks, and Jack bit his lip with 
vexation. 
“ Look here, young fellows,” said the 
second of the two whites, who 
was a 
heavier built m an than hiscom panion, with 
a thickly-bearded, bloated face, "m y nam e 
is Brady, and I’m the English collector in 
this district. Instead of having a ‘factory’ 
(i. e., a sort of trading post) ashore, we use 
this hulk, th a t in tim es past has run many 
and many a cargo of niggers to Cuba, be­ 
cause it’s healthier here than over there on 
the m arsh land. Now, by virtue of my au­ 
thority, I would Just liko to know w hat two 
overgrown boys like you are doing on your 
w ar up the Logos river, where w hite m en 
never come unless they aro trading—with a 
spade and pick in your boat?” 
Jack and iiis companion exchanged a look 
of dismay. Brady had been peering over 
the bulw arks into Hie boat, and his sharp, 
ferrety eyes had discovered the digging im- 
plim ents referred to, which they had not 
thought to throw their blanket over when 
they came alongside. 
“W ell,” said Jack, boldly, after a m om en­ 
tary hesitation, not unm arked by the two 
factors, "since you are so very anxious to 
Know, I don’t m ind telling you. My nam e 
is Bond—.lack Bond, and my friend here is 
Richard Earle. W hen my father died he 
left me a sm all vessel. I’ve put all the 
money I could raise into 
this venture, 
which is to see if I can’t find gold dust 
som ewhere along the river.” 
‘‘H um ph!" ejaculated Sm ith, “and how 
happens it th at you found your way into 
the Logos river, where Y ankee vessels don’t 
come once a year—why did you pick this 
particular river out, ell?” 
His tone was sneering; his m anner in­ 
solent in the extrem e. 
Now, D ick’s choler 
had 
been rising 
throughout the interview. He objected, on 
principle, to be catechised, and, iii this par­ 
ticular instance, -the questioning was de­ 
cidedly disagreeable—im pertinently so be 
considered it. 
"I don’t know as th at is any of your busi­ 
ness.” he rem arked, with intem perate heat, 
before Jack bad finally concluded w hat 
reply to make. 
Sm ith’s sallow face flushed angrily, and, 
w ith an oath, he took a step forward, w ith 
clenched list, hut Brady restrained him. 
"Stop a little,” lie said; then, turning to 
Jack, he asked: "See here, are you the son 
of one Captain Bond w ho made two or three 
voyages down here in a bark some years 
ago—the captain 
who took a runaw ay 
nigger on board, and had to change ports by 
reason of it? ” 
"Yes,” was the short reply, for Jack him ­ 
self was losing bis patience; “and now’, if 
you’ve no more questions to ask, we'll lie 
getting off' again.” 
“Not quite yet,” replied Brady, w ith an 
unpleasant smile. "As the port collector, 
it’s my duty to detain all suspicious charac­ 
ters till I’m satisfied w’hat their business 
is.” 
Thus saying, be addressed a few words in 
their own language to the Kroomen, who, 
w ith some',wild-lookmg'Ashantees, had re­ 
m ained 
silently squatted on Hie dock, 
listening eagerly to the colloquy. 
W ith a feeling ot nervous apprehension 
Jim and Dick saw half a dozen of these un- 
pleasant-looking men, odorous w’itn rank 
cocoanut-oi! one or two of whom had their 
front teetIi filed lea sharp point in an un­ 
com fortably suggestive m anner—rise, and, 
w ith seem ing carelessness, w alk to the rail, 
taking a position between them and their 
boat. 
‘‘See bere, Bill,” said his partner, draw­ 
ing Sm ith a little to one side, “my belief is 
that these two Yankee chaps have got a 
sure thing on some place w’hero there’s 
dust, and it can’t he very far off, either, for 
their boat isn’t fitted out for m uch of a 
cruise, anyway. Young fellows like them 
don’t come all the way froth Hie States 
down to this part of Hie country .on the 
chance of finding gold dust anyw here they 
choose to look for it, you may be sure of 
th at." 
"Woll, s’pose they do m ake a find, how ’ll 
it help you and I?” growled the other in an 
undertone, w ith a furtive glance at Dick 
and Jack, who hardly knew w hat course to 
take. 
"W ait and see,” was the significant an­ 
swer. “Now. look you,” Brady continued, 
rapidly, “smooth down your face and bring 
out tile blarney. Eve got a plan for keeping 
these two chaps on board for a while, and 
trying to get at their errand, for the more I 
think of it the surer I ain that they haven’t 
told a straight story; so, if we can find 
out—” 
\ significant nod of the head told better 
than so m any words th at Mr. Brady would 
not hesitate in the least to m ake use of any 
secret to which lie m ight get a clew to his 
own and his partner’s advantage. 
It is needless to say th at Jim Brady was a 
thoroughly unscrupulous wretch. He came 
from a good fam ily in M unster, grew up 
with dissolute habits, stabbed a man iii a 
tavern brawl, and. in disguise, shipped be­ 
fore the m ast as a common sailor. He was 
active and daring, and rose to an officer's 
bertin At the afro of 27 lie com m anded a 
slaver, owned jointly in Cuba and Benin 
on tile Calabar coast, iii which lie m ade 
several successful voyages, but the partial 
suppression of Hie slave trade and the loss 
of his own vessel near the m outh of the 
Logos river forced him to turn his atten ­ 
tion to som ething else. Thoroughly ac­ 
clim ated to tlie coast, clim ate, be finally, 
after squandering his money in debauch­ 
ery, succeeded, through the influence of 
Hie men tov whom he had sailed, iii getting 
appointed as collector of this obscure dis­ 
trict, w here not half a dozen vessels a year 
traded. The position was m erely nom inal, 
but the same parties who had obtained It 
for him m ade him their agent for traffic 
w ith the natives from the interior. 
Sm ith was of American parentage, his 
real nam e was known to no one but him ­ 
self. He was Hie ringleader of a m utiny 
on board the brig Mary Celeste, in which 
the officers were killed, and, escaping Hie 
clutches of the law, Sm ith had drifted 
down to the gold coast. Falling iu w’itli 
Brady, the twro became partners; 
and, 


having succeeded in tun in g Hie sla v e rs 
hull into the Logos river, m ade th a t Hie 
headquarters of their trading operations. 
Thus, having briefly detailed some, of the 
peculiarities of these two m en, let me re­ 
turn to the former, who, having counselled 
bis partner iii the m anner I have described, 
turned to Jack, calling up as benevolent an 
expression as ho could a t such short notice. 
“ I ain Surry,” he said, w ith an affectation 
of rough frankness, ‘‘but I shall have to de­ 
tain you both for a while, until I can send a 
note to the captain of the vessel which you 
belong on board of inquiring as to tho 
truth of your story. You see,” Brady con­ 
tinued. as a brilliant idea occurred to him . 
"the tru th is, that even from the few ves­ 
sels that anchor off tlie m outh of the river, 
more or less sailors are sure to steal a boat 
and run away, so th at lately the authori­ 
ties a f Benin have sent mo word that, 
unless I w ant to lose my place, I m ust keep 
a sharper look out.” 
• 
This last clause put a new face on the 
m atter, and when Sm ith affably proffered 
tho hospitality cf m e establishm ent w hile 
Mr. Brady despatched a brief note to Skip­ 
per Lombard, per Gunfiint, who seemed to 
be a sort of general factotum (giving him 
certain directions in an undertone), Jack 
and his friend, though im patient of the de­ 
lay, had no reason to th in k but th a t every­ 
thing was all right. 
And so, while aw aiting the return of the 
m essenger, they began to look about them 
with illy-concealed curiosity ami interest— 
aud it is no wonder th a t they did so. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A sort of misty vapor covered the surface 
of Hie Locos river, through which the sun, 
now nearly overhead, shone w ith an in- 
tense heat, like a great ball of tire. The 
heat was intense—alm ost unendurable. 
Ail unearthly, brooding silence seemed to 
possess river and shore alike. 
Sm ith glanced out from beneath Hie aw n­ 
ing. as G undint’s canoe disappeared iii the 
mi: i wreaths. 
“Shouldn't wonder if we had a tornado, 
before it’s through," lie said, carelessly; 
but neither Jack nor Dick paid much at­ 
tention to his words, they were too m uch 
aliso! oed iii the novel scene which was tak ­ 
ing place on deck. 
Brady had resum ed tho trafficking w ith 
the natives, which had apparently been 
intercepted by tho appearance of the two 
strangers. 
Piled up on Hie after-houso was a m ar­ 
velous variety of 
w hat New England­ 
ers 
som etim es term "notions.” 
There 
were re<l woollen nightcaps, bright-colored 
prints of the coarsest texture, boxes of to­ 
bacco, pipes, j nick ages of m any-hued beads, 
rolls of brass wire, looking-glasses in fancy 
fram es, crim son um brellas and yellow silk 
handkerchiefs, 
shaky-looking 
flintlock 
m uskets, and cans of coarse gunpow d e r - 
dear mc, I can't begin to enum erate the 
curious conglom eration of articles for this 
practical exposition of Hie "E xchange and 
B arter” system. 
And for them , half-naked Kroos, m en 
from Ashanteo and Dahomey. Mandingoos, 
and a few of tho strange Fan tribe, were 
bartering bunches of palm nuts, elephants’ 
tusks, sticks of ebony and cam-wood, lum ps 
of beeswax, antelope horns, leopard skins 
and fruit. 
O thers had gray parrots, monkeys, a mon­ 
goose, o r a ground-: ig, while one enterpris­ 
ing gentlem an had tw o large snakes in a 
long, covered wicker-basket, And all of 
them showed the unm istakable result of 
contact with civilization, iii that they in- 
varial'lv began by asking just about double 
the value of the a r’iclo offered for sale, 
com ing down lo a price which would net 
the factors about loo per cent, profit, by 
gradual Stages, punctuated by pathos. 
The scene was indeed a strange o n e; and 
for a tim e Jack. and bis friend found suffi­ 
cient occupation in w atching the strange 
gestures and listening to the barbarous dia­ 
lect, which Brady and Smith botli under­ 
stood and spoke fluently. 
Highly am used wore they with the antics 
of a big, blue-faced baboon which, chained 
to the rail, was m aking strenuous efforts to 
grasp the tail of a melancholy-looking m on­ 
key. v, hose fur was of a golden-reddish hue, 
which species, Sm ith told them , was a re­ 
m arkably rare one, as they are said to live 
and die iii the tree-tops, never descending 
to the ground on any pretext whatever. 
Boor m onkeys! As a race, they certainly 
m ust come to look upon men as their nat­ 
ural enem ies. They are m utilated in mon- 
key-traps, m angled by dogs trained to hunt 
them while they are lint lim iting on Hie 
ground, shot with poisonous arrows and 
death-dealing bullets, and captured alive, 
to be carried far aw ay from their native 
home. I really don’t see how they can be 
so light-hearted. 
B ut while our friends had l>een thus em ­ 
ployed. it seemed to bo growing gradually 
darker, and Brady, glancing up, suddenly 
gave some quickj sharp orders to the two or 
three powerful Kroomen. 
In a tw inkling, the hatches were off. and 
the m erchandise hurried below, while at a 
perem ptory com m and from Mini th, tlie na­ 
tives threw their undisposed articles into 
their several dug-outs and paddled toward 
tlie shore. 
The aw ning was hurriedly unlashed and 
placed in a place of safety, tarred tar­ 
paulins spread over the hatches, and every­ 
thing "m ade snug,” as though for a gale at 
soa. 
Dick and hiscom panion gazed with awe 
at tho strange aspect of Hie sky. Against 
the western horizon* was a dense cloud­ 
bank, arching in shape, and rising w ith ter­ 
rible rapidity, while with it came a chilling 
blast of wind, strangely contrasting with 
tim stifling sultriness of a few mom ents 
previous. 
The surface of the river seemed to grow 
as black as ink, from the reflection of the 
over-arching sky of gloom. The m uttering 
of thunder aking the horizon grew louder 
and nearer. H ashes of lightning, of strange 
lividity- rose-colored, blue, and, I bad al­ 
most said, crim son—shot from cloud 
to 
cloud, growing more and more intense. 
Dick jum ped into the boat and hurriedly 
passed up the guns, blankets and provi­ 
sions. which were handed down into the 
cabin, w hither Dick himself, half stunned 
by the crashing thunder, quickly followed. 
B ut the scene bad a strange fascination 
for Jack. He lingered a m om ent, w ith his 
hand on the open com panionway slide, 
when, witli a roar, to which the thunder 
peals were as nothing, the tornado was 
upon th e m ! 
Tim air was lilied w ith driving brandies, 
leaves, dry grass, bits of bark, and, it is an 
actual fact. th at for four or five m inutes, the 
crashing of thunder, directly overhead, was 
utterly drowned by the rush and roar ot 
this m ighty wind! 
The lightning itself stream ed in every 
direction. It bustled sideways through the 
air, or in terrible zigzags across the black, 
arching dom e; 
and, 
not unfreuitontly, 
seemed to rise from the earth itself, with 
crackling detonations! 
Aud then Hic rain drove Jack below. And 
such rain. 'Hie down-pour on deck was 
deafening. 
Dick attem pted to m ake his 
friend hear, but it was impossible. 
And so the four sat dum bly in tho close 
cabin, their pale faces looking ghastly 
enough by the continual flashes of elec­ 
tricity which lit up the dark interior w ith a 
continuous glare. 
The slaver tugged and groaned a t her 
anchors, but they b a d too long been bedded 
iii the soft m ud of the river to yield. The 
strange noises produced by the grinding 
and working of Hie chain in the iron hawse- 
pipes m ight have been the cries and groans 
el the tortured souls and bodies which for­ 
m erly Had known the agonizing torm ents 
of the slaver’s boid. 
But after some half hour of this new ex­ 
perience. there begari a m arked cessation of 
Hie thunder and wind, while a few m inutes 
later, it was evident th at Hie rain was grow­ 
ing Jess violent, finally ceasing altogether. 
‘Th ink goodness th a t’s over, UH the next 
tim e,” ejaculated Sm ith, draw ing his sleeve 
across bis face, which was covered with 
perspiration, as ho followed Brady on deck, 
Jack and Dick com ing up directly after­ 
ward. 
“Why, you don’t have such things very 
often. I hope,” exclaim ed Dick, looking 
about bim at the changed face of the land­ 
scape w ith wonder, not unm ixed w ith awe. 
G reat broken masses of cloud were driv­ 
ing across the sky, adm itting tlie broken 
stream s of golden light from the setting 
sun to penetrate here and there, tinging 
Hie edges w ith crim son and gold. 
The 
faco of tho river was strew n w ith 
Hie 
floating limbs of trees and sim ilar debris 
from tlie shore. On the river banks mas­ 
sive palm trees were prostrated, torn up by 
the roots or tw isted round like im m ense 
corkscrews. 
“O ften?” replied Sm ith, in answ er to his 
questioner, "well, if s about this w ay—the 
rainy season begins toward the last of July, 
and ends in October, and in th a t tim e we 
generally have two or three little blows of 
this kind, som etim es m ore.” 
W hich gave both his hearers the im pres­ 
sion th at w ere in tght be safer and pleasanter 
places in tho world to live in than on the 
Guinea coast. 
__ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
W hile the aw ning was being re-sproad 
over the deck by Hie Kroomen, who had re­ 
m ained sheltered in the forecastle during 
tile tem pest, Dick proceeded to bail out their 
boat, which was neatly full of rain-w ater. 
“ No m atter bow soon Gunflint comes back 
from the Sea W itch now,” said Jack, re­ 
gretfully; "we shall have to stop on board 
here all night, but we will arrange to get off 
the first thing in the m orning.” 
"W ell, boys,” Brady said, iii a tone of 
affected heartiness; “now, we’ll go below 
and get some supper—w hat do you say ?” 
Both being very hungry, there was but 
one answer to m ake, and they unhesi­ 
tatingly followed their entertainers into 
Hie forward cabin, where a table, covered 
by a not overclean cloth, was spread for 
four. The dishes were all of the cheap, 
heavy china-ware peculiar to a ship’s pan­ 
try ; but neither Jack or his companion 
were disposed to be fastidious. 
P articu­ 
larly, as when they bad seated them selves, 
a slender Krooboy entered, bringing from 
the galley a largo, covered tureen, from 
w hich issued a most appetizing odor. 
“I never tasted anything so good in all 
my life.” enthusiastically exclaim ed Dick, 
as, after a brief silence, only broken by the 
clatter of spoons and dishes, he passed his 
plate for another instalm ent or the rich 
stew, which was composed of some deli­ 
ciously flavored gam e, slightly seasoned 
w ith garlics aud red peppers. 


Mr. Smith helped Dick bountifully. 
But 
w hat caused the youth, as tie prepared to 
plunge Ins spoon into the stew, to give vent 
to a sudden exclam ation of horror,and w ith 
a terror-striken faeo, to spring from his 
seat ? 
"Hallo!” exclaim ed Mr. Brady, with Ins 
m outh full; "w hat’s up—stung by white 
ants, cli?” 
But Dick’s trem bling lips could fram e no 
answer. W ith a faco of m arble pallor, lie 
pointed bis shaking finger toward his un­ 
tasted fond. 
\V'ell, it was a startling sight. If it were 
not tho denuded skull of a very sm all child 
which lay in the rich gravy, it bore so close 
a resemblance as to cause Jack him self to 
echo bis friend’s exclam ation, and drop his 
spoon into his plate very suddenly. 
‘Cannibals! exclaim ed poor Dick, w ith a 
hollow groan, pressing his nntid on the pit 
of his stomach, as lie sctnem bered Skipper 
Lombard’s reference tosom eof the peculiar 
characteristics ot the people inhabiting tiffs 
part of the world. 
Smith and bis partner stared for a mo­ 
m ent at. the horror-stricken youth, glanced 
at bis plate, and then sim ultaneously in­ 
dulged iii such an outburst of laughter, th at 
Bnng-starter, the Krooboy cook, who was 
preparing tho|co(Tee in the galley, clapped 
his hands to his ears. 
“I >cy drunk berry early,” m uttered Bung­ 
starter, whose melodious nam e—as in Hie 
case of all Kroomen or Krooboys employed 
by whites—had been substituted for bis 
native cognomen—th at Tieing bard to pro­ 
nounce. Tims, in a crow connected w ith 
the lighter which brought our cargo along­ 
side a bark in which I m ade a voyage to 
Cape 
Salmas, there 
were 
respectively 
Messrs. Stovepipe, Beeswax, Victoria, State 
House, M ulligataw ny Soup, and Tooth­ 
brush—eccentricity rather than appropri­ 
ateness being used in tim bestowal of those 
sweet-sounding appellations. 
“ io u —you—never ate any nionkey-stew 
before, voting m an, did you? faintly gasped 
Brad), whose face. between uproarious 
laughter and the fact of a spoonful of soup 
having gone down tho wrong way, was of a 
lively purple. 
And Dick. whose pallor now changed to 
the line of a ladled lobster, dropped into his 
scat m uttering som etliing inaudible, while 
Jack resolutely choked down iiis m irth and 
a very slight shudder, and then passed His 
plate for more stew, for. in reality, there is 
no more d e lic io u s gam e stew (particularly 
when one is very hungry) than that pre­ 
pared from a young and tender monkey. 
Feuding Hie bringing iii of coff ee (grown 
w ithin twenty miles of Hie river) Mr. Sm ith 
and his partner plied both Jack and Dick 
with artfully-put questions, hoping to draw 
from thorn the inform ation which they 
sought. 
I need hardly say th at they met, with no 
success, though the evasive replies which 
were given satisfied the inquisitive ques­ 
tioners that their two guests bad a secret 
of some kind regarding their errand to tho 
l/Ogos river. 
‘‘Confound th a t boy—why don’t lie bring 
iii coffee!’’ exclaim ed Brady, starting up 
from Hie table and m aking his way to the 
galley. 
He was gone some time, and, during bis 
absence, air. Sm ith urged both Jack and 
Dick to refresh them selves with a glass or 
two of palm wine from a bottle which stood 
on tho table. 
Jack steadfastly refused. “I never touch 
liquor iii any form, Mr. S m ith,” be answered 
firmly. 
Simply from m otives of curiosity. Dick 
put Ins lips to Ins glass. Tho taste, as he 
afterw ard described it, was som ething like 
raw turnips steeped 
iii 
sweet oil 
and 
strained through a chair-bottom. But as 
he bas a somewhat vivid Im agination, this 
m ust be taken with a grain of allowance, 
though to the foreigner it has by no m eans 
an agreeable taste. 
Its preparation is very 
simple. A naked Krooman swarms up the 
smooth palm trunk by m eans of a circular 
bark withe and his own monkey-like hands 
and feet. At the proper height he taps the 
tree, secures a gourd in position to receive 
the fluid, leaves it, and calls again next 
m orning to find a gourd full. It is allowed 
to ferm ent, and is ready for use. 
In a short tim e Brady returned to the 
cabin with a tray, oil which was a coffee­ 
pot anil some cups. 
“T hat confounded Krooby lias laid down 
for’ard and gone to sleep, and left nm to get 
the coffee ready,” be said, w ith a shrug of 
his shoulders. Which Jack and Dick thought 
was really very kind in Mr. Brady, w ho had 
by no means ihe appearance of geniality or 
good nature. 
Mr. Brady excused him self from coffee. 
Palm wine, be said, was good enough for 
him ; hut the frequency w ith which ho 
em ptied and filled Ins glass, led his two 
guests to secretly doubt w hether it was good 
for him or not. Sm ith, after receiving a 
sly touch from hisjpartner’s boot, rem arked 
th at coffee always made bim nervous, aud 
he him self would try a iittle cape brandy, 
which he was obliged to somerimes use, 
mmlicinally, to ward off the coast and inter­ 
m ittent fevers, whieli were so prevalent in 
those parts. 
The coffee was delicious, slightly bitter, 
it is true, nut that, us Mr. Brady clador- 
ately explained, was due to tile absence of 
milk. 
‘‘Of course, Gunfi’n t w ill bo back before 
long,with our ‘credentials,’” rem arked.lack 
lightly, as lie arose from the table; "and I 
suppose we gun get away as early as we 
like in tho m orning.” And Mr. Brady apol­ 
ogetically assured them th at there would 
be no trouble on th at score—he was only 
sorry th a t his duty, etc., etc. 
“ W ell," said Dick, 
w ith a prodigious 
yawn; "I move that we turn in, for I’m 
getting trem endously sleepy." 
Jack was of the same opinion, being also 
sim ilarly som nolent. Likewise acquiesced 
Messrs. Brady and Smith, and preparations 
were m ade accordingly. 
The air, though cooled by the rain, was 
far too sultry to adm it of sleeping in the 
close cabin. A drowsy-looking Krooman 
woe sum m oned, who proceeded to sling 
four ham m ocks, each with its appropriate 
mosquito netting, under the aw ning aft, 
in which the four severally stowed them ­ 
selves. 
Hardly had Drek and Jack touched their 
own ham m ocks before 
both 
were fast 
asleep. 
For the thoughtful Mr. Brady, 
fearing perhaps that tho strangeness of 
their surroundings might keep them awake, 
bad m ingled w ith the coff»*e a few drops of 
a liquid expressed from the fayar root, 
which has the effort of producing a sleep 
almost as profound as the sleep of death, 
for an hour or two, w ithout any ill effects 
arising from it^ use. 


CHAPTER- "XXIV. 
As soon as the heavy breathing of Jack 
and his companion betokened the sound­ 
ness of their sleep. Brady slipped from ids 
ham m ock, w hile Sm ith sat upright iii ids 
own. 
“ That Bond chap has some papers in a 
pocket on tho inside of his shirt; I saw the 
ends of them when lie unfastened His shirt 
collar in the cabin, because it 
was so 
warm ," said Brady in a low tono, as lie 
thrust, his naked feet into a pair of well­ 
worn slippers which he had kicked off on 
retiring. 
"W ell?” 
"W ell,” im patiently repeated the other: 
"don’t it stand to reason th at they w ouldn’t 
be stalling out tiffs way w ithout some 
written directions or instructions, or de­ 
scription of the place where they’re going 
to lim it for dust: and isn’t it likely th at 
these instructions or w hatever they are 
would be in the papers I saw?” 
Mr. Sm ith feebly scratched his head, ami 
adm itted 
the 
possibility of 
this. 
But 
w hat—” 
An angry gesture silenced him. Stealing 
to tho side of Ja ck ’s hammock, Brady lifted 
the mosquito bar, and stood motionless by 
ids side for a m om ent listening to his breath­ 
ing. 
Tho surface of tho river glowed like mol­ 
ten silver under tho rays of the tropical 
moon. rendering everything plainly visible 
upon the slaver s deck. 
Jack lay w ith his head pillowed on one 
arm, bis broad chest rising and falling iii 
regular, though unusually long and deep 
inspirations. 
Softly unfastening 
the bosom of his 
rom,'Ii, woollen shirt, Brady took from an 
inside pocket, where ho had placed them 
before leaving the 
Sea W itch, Captain 
Bond’s letter and the rough chart of the 
Logos River, oil which were w ritten the 
brief instructions already known to our 
readers. 
Stepping to 
the 
rail, be beckoned to 
Smith, who hurried to his side. 
Unfolding the letter. Brady read it iii an 
undertone. 
Its contents are, of course, 
fam iliar to our readers. 
“Well, I’m blowed!” exclaim ed Sm ith, 
under his breath, as Brady, with a trium ph­ 
ant look, asked him w hat he thought now, 
and carefully proceeded to exam ine the 
chart, the contents of which lie carefully 
fixed in his mind. 
Then returning to the ham m ock, he re­ 
placed the papers, rebuttoned the uncon­ 
scious youth’s sliirt-coilar, readjusted the 
inosnuito-biir. and, accompanied by 
his 
wondering partner, went forward, and tak ­ 
ing his seat on the heel of the bowsprit, 
prepared for a smoke. 
“Sm ith,” said Brady, applying a m atch to 
the bowl of his tope; “you’re a pretty sm art 
sort of chap, but you’ll never set the river 
afire w hen it conies to studying up the 
whys and w herefores.” 
Smith was heard to u tter an apologetic 
m urm ur. 
"D irectly I saw the shovel and pick in 
the boat,” continued Brady, “I knew that 
som ething was up, and then, whoa they 
came to tell their story. I was sure of it. 
I ’ve always know n that somewhere in the 
vicinity th ere’s gold dust by th* quantity— 
old G unflint said as much once when be 
was d ru n k ; but if a nigger knows of such 
a place h e’s so afraid of old King Njabi 
that he don’t dare take only so m uch, lest 
the king put the fetich on him. And so, 
putting one tiling and another together, I 
somehow gat the idea th a t Bond, who used 
to come down here in an old Boston bark, 
had m anaged to get on the track of some­ 
thing of the kind, and sent Hie boy down, 
or, if he’s dead, left directions for him how 
to find it, and i guess by Hie look of these 
papers th a t I’m about right.” 
‘‘You are a sharp one, and no m istake, 
Jim ," exclaim ed Sm ith, taking his pipe 
from his m outh, witli a look of adm iration 
at his com panion, and Mf. Brady’s expres­ 
sive silence seem ed to give a modest assent 
lo this involuntary tribute of praise. 
"But, Jim . how do you m ean to m anage 


it?” asked Sm ith, after a short silence: 
‘‘their vessel lays below, and I suppose it 
w ouldn’t do to—" 
He did not com plete his speech in words, 
but with a quick gesture, touched his bare 
throat with the side of his hand. 
“Of course it wouldn’t,” was the quirk 
reply; "I've thouglitout an easier and safer 
way. You see,” Brady continued, with a 
grin, “I told old Gunflint, on the sly, that 
he 
needn't 
come 
Wack 
till 
I 
snit 
him 
word. 
Well, 
in 
the 
m orning 
—not having heard anything from my 
young friends’ vessel, don't you see—my 
duty won’t allow me to let them go H IU 
<lo hear. Of course I’m very sorry, bu til 
can’t run tho risk of losing my position, 
ami a1) th at sort of thing—see?" 
Mr. Sm ith did see, and smiled his ap­ 
proval. . 
"And t Hon, w hat?” he asked, knocking 
the ashes from his pipe. 
“ W ell.” returned Brady, tugging thought­ 
fully at bis busby whiskers, "I think I 
shall borrow their boat for awhile, arid 
tHi'ii have a couple of the Krooboys row 
me up to tlie forks of the river and see 
what there is th en ', anyw ay." 
“ But then the Yankee chaps will know 
that tho whole thing is a put-up job when 
they see yen going off w ith the boat,” sug­ 
gested Sm ith, dubiously, “and if there 
should bo any more com plaints against us 
carried to headquarters, it would bt' pack 
ami go- you know w hat old Drummond 
sai<l Hit' last time w hen--” 
"You just leave it to m e." confidently in­ 
terrupted his partner, and there thecolloquy 
ended, both soon alter returning to their 
hammocks. 
By early dawn Jack and his friend were 
stirring, a slight dizziness iii the head of 
each being the oniy effect of the narcotic 
which they had unconsciously swallowed 
tlie evening previous, ami tiffs they at­ 
tributed to the strength of the coffee itself. 
T aking it for granted th at Gunflint had 
returned with the required message, they 
brought their guns. blankets end provisions 
from the cabin ami placed them in the boat 
which wan lowing astern, just as Messrs. 
Brady and Sm ith turnod out of their ham ­ 
mocks. 
"Oh, I say Bond,” called the former, ‘T in 
sorry, hut I’ve heard nothing of your vessel 
yet, ami of course it won’t do to let io u 
leave until I do hear som etliing, you know .” 
But Jack, though generally unsuspicious 
of evil, w as not so easily duped. 
Despite 
the speaker’s apparent frankness, there w as 
a false note to Ins voice, and. added to tiffs, 
was a hull-m alicious leer on Sm ith’s sallow 
face, as he stood beside his partner. 
The same thought seem ed to strike Jack 
ami Dick sim ultaneously. 
“Any one would think you wanted to de­ 
tain us here forborne purpose of your own,” 
Dick cried, hotly. 
"And if it is so,” exclaimed Jack, in bis 
I'a Ste making use of a vulgar hut-expressive 
ti. tire of speech, "you’ll find that you’ve 
trot the wrong pig by the ear—cast off tho 
boat’s painter. Dick. and haul hor up!” 
His companion sprang to obey. 
Sm ith 
shouted som ething in a barbarous tongue 
which brought tour Kroomen, who had 
been asleep on deck. to their feet, and 
Brady seized -lack roughly by tile shoulder, 
all at one and tho same time. 
But Jim Brady had m istaken his man. In 
tim es of excitem ent J a c k Bond's muscles 
were like flexible steel ami his strength in 
du<' proportion 
Turning sharply he shook 
his opponent off with the utm ost ease,send­ 
ing bim staggering against .Smith. 
"Quick with the boat, D ick!” bo shouted, 
now thoroughly aroused ; but alas, the knot 
by which tho painter was made Iasi in Hie 
ringbolt bad become swollen by the rain, 
ami w hile Dick madly loro at it a big 
Krooman, at a sign from Brady, pulled him 
a w a y. 
Almost beside him self w ith rage and ex­ 
citem ent, Jack drew Ids sheath-knife, in- 
tending t < cut the boat’s painter, when 
Brady, with an oath, grasped his arm. 
"You will have it, will you?” m uttered 
Jack, between bls clenched teeth, and, 
suddenly changing his knife to his left 
hand, lie dealt Mr. Jam es Brady such a 
straight-out blow with his right, that the 
party iii question went backward on deck 
with the worst attack of nose-bleed that ho 
ever had in his whole life. 
"I never struck any one in anger, before 
or since, for I don’t believe iii lighting," 
parenthesized Jack, in telling me tire .>tory 
long afterw ard ; "but, do you know, I think 
at that tim e I could have Held my own 
against the whole lot of them , if they had 
given me fair play—why, I felt as if I had 
the strength of Samson fora little w hile!” 
W hether ho could have done so or not is 
uncertain, for they didn't give him fair 
play. 
While Dick was struggling 
with tlie 
Krooman, who held him iii his powerful 
grasp w ith the utmost ease, another of 
them stole up from behind, and suddenly 
pinned Ja ck ’s arm s to his side, w ith tile 
grip of a giant. 
“Shove 
’em 
down 
under 
hatches!” 
shouted Brady, in a voice hoarse with 
w rath, as ho Held on to Iiis nose w ith both 
hands, and pranced round tile deck using 
language of tile strongest description; “ I’ll 
learn 'oui to insult a—an official iii her 
m ajesty’s service!” 
Aud alm ost beloro they could realize 
what had happened, Dick and Jack, over­ 
powered by num bers, were hurried am id­ 
ship and dropped into the hold, the clang 
of tho iron tiatch-har pushed iii place across 
tho hatches overhead sounding in thoir 
ears with ominous suggestiveness. 


CHA IT E R XXV. 
" W E UL, TIMS IS P K U O H T K T IL .” 
Tho rem ark cam e from Hie lips of Dick 
Earle, ami was presum ably ironical. 
For Jack Bond and him self were in total 
darkness iii Hie hold of a dism antled slaver, 
where tho m ercury iii the therm om eter 
would have stood at IOC at least; where 
tho smell of bflge-water alone would have 
alm ost destroyed life if endured for any 
length of tim e, and where rats skinned 
round over tho slim y gratings, on which 
hundreds of slaves had turned their aching 
limbs and groaned in agony of spirit at the 
brutality of the w hite man. 
"W e m ust try and get out of it.” said 
Jack, as cheerfully as lie could, but w ithout 
the slightest idea of how such a result was 
to lie lirought about; “for nu hour or two 
longer of this atm osphere will kill us both.” 
“Ail, but how ?” groaned Dick, who was 
sitting rocking him self to and fro, thinking 
w hat a fool— oh! w hat a fool, lie had been 
to put him self iii the way of tho hardships 
he had undergone since leaving home. 
Jack m ade no reply. Ile was thinking 
the m atter over. The fore hatch was on, 
for lie had crawled for’ard to seo. The 
bulkhead between the forecastle and hold 
was of inch plank—lie hail tried it w ith his 
knife. More than that, Hie Krooboy cook 
slept there. 
Suddenly he started up. 
“Follow me aft, Dick,” lie said, in a voice 
of suppressed excitem ent; “if this vessel is 
like ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
ber size, thoro is either a sm all hatch lead­ 
ing up aft by the wheel, or a scuttle iii the 
ca loin floor—don’t you rem em ber how it is 
aboard tho Sea W itch?" 
“No such luck,” grum bled Dick, who 
was easily cast down; but, all the same, 
lie cautiously groped his way along after 
Jack, feeling tho vessel’s sides w ith his 
hand, ami occasionally banging his shins 
against a box or bale. 
"Oh, for a m atch,” sighed Jack, for it was 
as dark as Erebus, and, as neither of them 
smoked, it was hardly to be expected th at 
they carried such articles. 
There was no verbal answ er from Dick, 
but instead, a sharp, scratching noise, and 
a flickering phosphorescent light, followed 
by Hie clear flame of a friction m atch. 
"Shoved ’em into my pocket when we 
hurried the things out of Hie lieut just be­ 
fore the tornado, and forgot all about them 
till you spoke," exclaim ed Dick, gleefully, 
as lie held Hie burning m atch aloft. 
"Just as I thought,” rem arked 
Jack, 
pointing overhead; “ but it leads into the 
cabin—th a t’s unlucky.” 
"It’s our only chance, though,” suggested 
Dick, dolefully. 
W ithout replying, Jack m ade bis way 
forward, and, aided by the light of one or 
two more m atches, succeeded in pushing 
two large, em pty boxes beneath the scuttle. 
Placing one on top of tho other, lie clam ­ 
bered w ithin reach of Hie trap-door, Dick 
following him . Suppose it should be fast 
on the upper side! Ja c k ’s heart beat furi- 
ously as 
lie tried the door gently. 
It 
yielded! 
Suddenly voices were heard, and two 
men, descending the companionway ladder, 
entered the cabin. 
“No, they won’t stifle, either,” the am ia­ 
ble Mr. Brady was saying, in answ er to 
some rem ark of ids com panion; "don’t you 
suppose I know? I’ve had the hatches bat­ 
tened down over a cargo of niggers, twenty- 
four’s at a tim e, iii a gale of wind, and no 
more o f ’em died than usual.” 
Mr. Sm ith m uttered som ething, inaudible 
to the listeners, and Brady continued: 
“I shall be off in about naif an hour, and 
shall take their boat just as it is, witli a 
couple of the Kroomen to pull—see th a t you 
keep a sharp look-out th at the two chaps 
don t get away, though there isn’t m uch 
chance of th at, anyhow.” 
"And you really think ifs worth a twenty- 
mile pull, under this bot sun, eh, Jim ?” 
doubtfully asked Mr. Sm ith. 
"You thundering fool,” was the angry re­ 
tort: "do you suppose I’d have taken the 
trouble to doctor tlie coffee for ’em, so th a t 
I could road the lotter tho fellow had in his 
pocket, if I didn’t think there was a chance 
of getting som etliing out of it?” 
’TX-o-o, 
answered Sm ith, hesitatingly; 
“but then, you see, it may be all m oonshine, 
and—" 
"You look out for your part of the per­ 
form ance, and i ’ll look out for m ine,” 
snapped Brady. “Take the hatches off in 
an hour or so, 
ho continued, in a m ilder 
tone, “and give tho fellows w ater and some­ 
thing to eat; but don’t let ’em u p -m a k e 
’em think th at you a re justified in keeping 
’em prisoners by reason of having offered 
resistance to one of her m ajesty’s officials— 
see?” 
Mr. Sm ith saw, judging from a slight 
chuckle in which he indulged, w hile Dick 
gave hiscom panion a com prehensive nudge. 
“Nice scrape we’re iu, I should say,” ho 
whispered; but Jack only pressed his hand 
and listened for further revelations. 
A iittle more conversation ensued, and 
then Hie two went on deck. 
"D ick.” said Jack, iii a low, ta m e st tone: 
“I don’t know how you feel about it, lint fur 
n jvsi.ll. i'd as soon be killed trying to get 


away, as to stifle to death in this horrid 
place; there's no one in the cabin, and if we 
can only find some sort of weapons there,1 I 
propose th at we m ake a break for the boat, 
th at is probably still towing astern, cut the 
painter, and pull away the best we know 
how—what do you say?” 
'T m with you,” was the brief response. 
Desperate cases som etim es require desper­ 
ate remedies, and Dick Earle saw th at their 
only hope of escaping from their im prison­ 
m ent was in adopting Jack 's plan. For 
himself. lie felt th a t ne could not endure 
tlie terribly stifling atm osphere a m om ent 
longer, and he knew by the gasping and 
labored breathing of his friend th at he was 
suffering in the same m anner. 
Lifting the scuttle, which opened directly 
under the captain’s table, Jack crawled 
through, followed by ids fellow-prisoner. 
Each drew a long breath—not only of m en­ 
tal, but also of physical relief, as they 
stood erect and glanced about them . 
But there were no signs of anything 
which m ight serve as an offensive or de­ 
fensive weapon to he seen. The catlin was 
sparsely furnished—principally w ith a dirty 
table, some badly-crippled chairs and a 
sm all regim ent of em pty bottles. 
A door opened into w hat had form erly 
been the captain’s state-room, in the stem . 
The two stole softly into tho little apart­ 
m ent w ith a vain hope th a t there they 
m ight find the object of their search. 
But they were sadly disappointed. The 
room was literally em pty, w ith the excep­ 
tion of an old pair of boots, and an army 
blanket which the w hite ants had com­ 
pletely riddled w ith holes. 
Yet, bare as it was. here were the m eans 
of escape provided. As 
in m any vessels 
built a quarter of a century ago, tw osm all 
windows opened out of the stern —one on 
either side of the rudder. 
Both were open to adm it the air, and. as 
Jack ’s eye fell upon them , he uttered a low 
exclam ation of joy. 
For, through the near­ 
est, Jack saw their boat, just as it had 
been left tho day before, lying quietly 
astern, anil by thrusting half his bony 
through tho narrow aperture, he was en­ 
abled to grasp the painter, th en draw ing 
the boat directly under tho window, he 
dropped lightly into it. 
"Come on, Dick,” he whispered, in a 
trem or of suppressed excitem ent; and I 
can assure you the young m an iii question 
required no urging, aud in som ething less 
than ten seconds stood by the. side of his 
friend, effectually bidden from the sight of 
those on deck by the overhanging stern. 
W hipping out his knife, Jack severed Hie 
lioat’s painter, just as Brady approached 
Hie stern to unloose it from the ring bolt! 
A furious oath from tho la tte r—a shout 
from the Kroomen, who cam e running aft, 
headed by Sm ith. But it was too late, and, 
im pelled by the oars in the hands of Jack 
and Dick the light boat shot sw iftly away 
from tho slaver’s black sides. And when at 
a safe distance J lick Earle, iii the fulness 
of his heart, rested a m om ent on his oar, 
and, placing his thum b at the end of Ilia 
nose, " tw id d le d ” his lingers derisively 
in tho direction of Messrs. Brady & Co., 
which gesture was answered by a general 
fist-shaking on tho part of th eir form er 
captors. 


CHAPTER XX VT. 
Despite the intensity of tho heat from 
the 
red sun. 
which shone down w ith 
terrible splendor, m aking the dense foliage 
along Hie rive'1 hanks to fairly quiver in its 
Blare, the two rowers did not relax their 
efforts until a fiend in the river had shut 
out Hie slaver from view. 
Then they paused, and hogan to pull 
more m oderately. 
“ Rather like an adventure, eh, Jack ,” his 
friend laughed, as soon as he could recover 
His breath a little. 
"Yes,” was tho though*fill reply: "and 
I’m not quiff: sure that we’ve seen the last 
of it yet. However, we won’t borrow any 
trouble.” 
’T il like to borrow som ething to eat,” re­ 
sponded Dick, for it m ust be rem em bered 
that neither of them had broken their fast 
since the previous evening. 
"How would you like a little stewed 
m onkey?” misclffeviously inquired Jack, 
laying down his oar and taking up the 
long duckiiig-gun, which ho had c arefully 
loaded before leaving tho Sea W itch. 
A fearful grim ace was the only reply. 
"Roast duck would bo better, perhaps,” 
continued Jack, raising Ii in gun as a flock 
of a species of m allard left the w ater a 
little astern of them . 
There was a sharp explosion, and four 
beautiful ducks fell to his shot. To •pluck 
them and prepare them for the prim itive 
cookery of a (dazing wood-fire, kindled on 
Hie river hank, was bul tho work of a few 
m om ents, and a little later, w ith the help 
of some of Hie provisions brought w ith 
them , our young friends succeeded in m ak­ 
ing a very satisfactory m eal, after which 
they resum ed their oars and their journey. 
A peculiarity of African scenery is not 
only tho wondrous grow th of vegetation, 
but also Hie enormous size of leaf, plant 
anil tree. In places our two voyager.': noticed 
Hie coarse so-called G uinea grass grow ing 
to a height of ten and tw elve feet. Groat 
leaves hung pendulous from overhanging 
boughs, one of which, as Dick suggested, 
would have sufficed to have entirely cov­ 
ered Hie babes in the wood. Bamboo aud 
cane-brake of enorm ous length rose from 
the m arshes which occurred at intervals, 
while every where seen were tropical fruits 
—oranges, bananas, plantains, aud a hun­ 
dred others for which I have no nam e 
growing with tile lush abandon which is 
only seen in the tropics. 
But so far as Jack and Dick could see, 
there were no habitations of men visible 
iii the m idst of all these beautiful surround­ 
ings. Indeed, as they afterw ards learned, 
the Kroomen and other m en who wen: ac­ 
customed to traffic witli the factor’s v e n ts 
in their floating establishm ent, lived a 
num ber of miles inland, m aking trips to 
the river every two or three weeks, or as 
often as they had collected enough of the 
different articles which they offered in bar­ 
ter, to m ake up a • amie load. 
A little after mid-day our young voyagers 
arrived at the forks of tile river, which had 
been gradually 
narrow ing as they ad­ 
vanced. 
The right-hand branch, which 
was m uch the w ider of the two, still offered 
facilities for boat navigation its far up as 
the eye could reach. But this fact did not 
interest them . It was upon tho narrow 
bran cli, whose entrance 
into tim m ain 
Stream was alm ost bidden from view by a 
perfect netw ork of overhanging foliage and 
flowering vines, th at the attention of Jack 
Bond and Dick Earle was concentrated. 
W ith fast-beating hearts, they cut and 
slashed away ut the alm ost im penetrable 
thicket, which seemed to oppose their prog­ 
ress. 
"One thing is certain,” panted Dick, as 
he perspiring^ tugged at tlie interlaced 
mass of vines ami creepers; “ no one has 
ever m ade his way through bere before.” 
a statem ent to which Jack unequivocally 
assented. 
But, after a vast am ount of clearing away 
of underbrush, the boat was drawn through, 
and entered a portion of open stream com­ 
pletely hemmed in by dense shrubbery on 
either side, sim ilar to th at through w hich 
I bey had passed, excepting for lofty eoffee- 
trces and gigantic palms, whose arching 
tops com pletely shut out the sun. 
The stillness was intense, and the gold- 
seekers, each absorbed in his own exciting 
thoughts, did not venture to break it, as 
their oars kept tim e w ith rythm ic sweep. 
Probably theirs was the first keel th at had 
ever cut the glassy sm oothness of this mys­ 
terious stream , whose beauty I cannot well 
descrilie iii words. 
“The bowlder!” exclaim ed Jiick, in a sup­ 
pressed tone, as he turned his head, after 
tin y had pulled steadily for a short time. 
Dick nodded w ithout replying, and the 
boat was headed toward the left bank, 
directly opposite the great fragm ent of 
reddish gray stone, which seem ed to have 
been dropped by some T itan hand into the 
very centre of the current. 
Instead of the overhanging banks, which 
everyw here else m arked tho course of the 
stream , here was a tow, half-curving lieach 
of black sand, about ten feet long by one 
wide, against which 
the 
boat’s 
prow 
grated. 
Springing out, Dick was first to grasp a 
handful of the coarse, gritty substance. 
“See!” he gasped, extending his open 
palm tow ard Jack, who was scarcely less 
agitated. And there, thickly m ingled w ith 
the black particles, were the tiny flakes 
and m inute yellow scales—some dull and 
lustreless, others glistening iu tile suulight 
—of which they had so long dream ed. 
W ith a cry of exultation Dick threw him ­ 
self down upon the shore, plunging Ilia 
hands deeply in the yielding sand, as the 
Count of Monte Christo th ru st his hands 
into tho fabulous store of pearls and rubies 
in the fam ous treasure grotto on the island. 
“Don’t be a goose, D ick -w e’ve no tim e to 
lose if we w ant to get back to the Sea W itch 
before d ark .” said more practical Jack, 
leaping ashore w ith the im plem ents fur 
digging, which they had brought w ith 
them , as also the gunny cloth bag for the 
reception of the treasure. 
H aving no m eans at hand of separating 
the dust from the sand itself, their idea was 
to convey as m uch of the latter as they 
could well carry back to the vessel and 
there 
contrive som ething which would 
answ er the purpose. or elso, if not success­ 
ful in so doing.ftc take it hem e in bulk. 
W hen Dick’s transports wero som ew hat 
m oderated, he eagerly assisted Jack in th e 
pleasing operation of filling the sack. To 
his excited im agination every spadeful of 
sand was so m uch tow ard Hie restoration of 
his own lost w ealth—so m uch toward the 
fulfilm ent of his friend’s most, cherished 
hopes of an education for him self and com­ 
fort for his m other’s declining years. 
Ja ck ’s thoughts I do not protend to an­ 
alyze; indeed, of such a varied and tum ult­ 
uous uaUire were they, th at I doubt if he 
could have analyzed them himself. 
The 
whole transaction seemed too strangely 
unreal to form a part of his own prosaic, 
m atter-of-fact life, and he continually im­ 
agined him self the victim of some fantastic 
dream or vision. 
But there was the bag, now hued to its 
very brim ; and lifting it into the boat was 
a reality, anyway, 
bo, too, was the filling 
of their em pty pockets, an em pty provision 
tin or two, aud even the bail-dish iii the 
boat’s bottom. Indeed, had Dick had his 
way, he would have loaded the boat itself 
to the very gunwale, but Jack prudently 
restrained him. 
“It is nearly sundown now, and we have 
over twenty m iles to pull. but luckily tho 


! current is in our favor.” he said, "and as 
Hie float is so sm all I think we had better 
not load ber down any m ore.” 
“T here is enough sand there to m ake it 
worth w hile to come back here tom orrow ,” 
said Dick, wistfully looking back, as they 
; pulled away from the shore. 
] 
“Perhaps—we shall see,” replied Jack, 
thoughtfully. He could not rid his m ind of 
i the im pression th at Brady and his knavish 
partner, having discovered their secret, 
intended to turn it to their own advantage. 
He did not fear any open dem onstration on 
; their part, knowing as they did. th a t th e 
| Sea W itch lay a Iittie below; but an y th in g 
which these two men could do in an under­ 
hand way he felt would be done. 
Yet to Dick, who seemed strangely ansu*-, 
picioas of any snob possibitfties of evil, he 
said nothing on Hie subject. 
"Perhaps I am over-suspicious,” he m aned 
: to him self, as he shipped ills oar; "anyw ay, 
I won’t worry him for nothing; tim eenoogh 
! for w orrying when it does com e.” 
1 
Yet, even as these thoughts passed through 
his mind, he glanced at the Springfitod 
m usket and the duck gun in the bow, Both 
wero loaded and in readiness for use in case 
of an em ergency, and Jack felt th a t they 
would be fully justified in resorting to their 
weapons as a m atter of self-defence. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
So soon does tw ilight and nightfall follow 
the going down o f the sun in the African 
regions th at our young voyagers had hardly 
reached the m ain current of the river be­ 
fore the soft, starlit darkness was upon 
them. 
There was no moon to light them on th eir 
watery’ pathw ay, and, to add to th eir per­ 
plexity, the 
low-lying, m alarial-bearing 
mists peculiar to African rivers had begun 
to settle on the face of the waters. The in­ 
tense stillness was only broken by the 
plash of th eir own oars and the occasional 
cry of some wild beast from the wooded 
shore. 
“H ark!” suddenly exclaim ed Jack, hold­ 
ing his oar above w ater and m otioning 
Dick to do the same. 
"W hat is it - a crock-o-diie or a hippapot- 
ain-us?’’ asked his friend, gayly, as he 
obeyed th e com m and. For they nail seen 
several of the form er since leaving their 
vessel, and Dick was positive th at Fie had 
dim ly caught a glimpse of the unw ieldy 
form of one of the latter crushing through 
the reeds on the bank ju st before tw ilight. 
Jack m ade no answer. The croak of a 
species of bittern, aud unm elodious cries 
from a flock of brown geese b eatin g th e still 
air w ith th eir heavy w ings directly over­ 
head, was heard, then th e cries of jackals 
from the shore, and lastly, the regular plash 
of oars or paddles—Jack thought th e latter, 
and he was right! 
“They are after us. Pull, Dick! pull like 
the m ischief!” 
No need was there for snch exhortation, 
iiowever. 
Weil did Ifick Earle understand 
who were m eant by “th ey "; and he b o n ito 
his work accordingly. 
The buoyant boat fairly flew through th e 
w ater! 
They m ight have escaped u n d er 
cover of the darkness could they have 
known how to follow the shore, and it had 
just flashed across Ja ck ’s m ind to pull softly 
toward the river bank and conceal them ­ 
selves and thoir boat am ong the reeds, w hen 
alas, the shore m et them very abruptly! 
T hat is to say, the boat’s bow struck sud­ 
denly in a soft tmid-bank, whence arose a 
deafening clam or from a great flock of 
startled wild fowl who bad there taken un 
their lodging for tile night, and the air was 
filled w ith a vast m ultitude of heron, 
ducks, geese and sim ilar aquatic birds. 
So strong w;is tile boat s headw ay th at 
lier bow was buried some little distance 
in the clinging mud-bank. 
Both of the 
rowers sprang to thoir foot w ith exclam a­ 
tions of dism ay, and w ith an oar on each 
side strove vainly to push their im prisoned 
craft back into its native elem ent. 
But a la s! quite another n ative elem ent was 
close upoll them . G ut of the darkness a 
light African canoe shot alongside, paddled 
by eight pairs of powerful arm s, and a g ut­ 
tural shout as of trium ph proceeded from 
between as m any pairs of thick lips. 
Dropping his oar, Jack reached for th e 
rifle, but a m om ent too late. 
Two dusky giants seized and held him , 
while tw o more sprang toward Dick, who 
m anaged to deliver a terrific blow w ith his 
oar upon the unprotected skull of the near­ 
est— without the slightest perceptible effect 
upon tile recipient thereof. 
"You orter fetched him a crack on the 
sh in ; a Congo nigger’s head’s harder’n Dix 
Island g ran ite,” said old Lombard, long 
afterw ard, as Dick related this part of their 
adventure to him. 
in another mom ent, Dick, fum ing w ith 
im potent w rath, was secured and held in 
the sam e m anner as his com panion, w hile 
two other Africans quickly lifted the heavy 
bag of sand into their canoe. 
It, wigs at once evident th at th eir captors 
intended them no i*ersonal 
injury—the 
whole affair was sim ply a preconcerted 
I plan to plunder them ; and w ith feelings 
I which I cannot well describe, Jack and iris 
friend w atched tho transfer of their treas- 
! uro to the canoe, which tieing quickly ac- 
i com ulished, was followed by a rapid com- 
| maud in some African dialect, from the pre­ 
sum able leader of this band of black m arau­ 
ders, who stood iii the bow . 
In «tw inkling tho Kroomen released their 
prisoners, and springing lightly into the 
canoe, backed rapidly out from the bank. 
Now, as it happened, this supposed k iller, 
with a very English-sounding chuckle of 
trium ph, stooped down—probably to pick 
up Iiis paddle—just as Dick Earle, per­ 
fectly m ad w ith rage, grasped frantically 
at the two guns iii tho bow. 
Fortunately for al] concerned, in bis blind 
wrath he seized the duck gun, loaded w ith 
a pretty heavy charge of birdshot. 
I fear 
I lie m eant to have got hold of th e old- 
j fashioned Springfield rifle, charged w ith 
! ball cartrid g e; but his overpow ering anger 
I had m ade him , fo ra m om ent, alm ost a m ar- 
i derer a t heart! 
He could only discern the dusky, croueb- 
! ing figure, for the canoe had shot rapidly 
i away. Cocking the gun, and throw ing it 
quickly to hts shoulder, he took a hurried 
aim and pulled the trigger! 
There was an explosion like th a t of a 
young can n o n ! Dick, wha, in his haste, had 
not pressed the heavy gun against hisshoul- 
der, went flat on his back in the boat, w hile 
Jack was half stunned by tile concussion so 
near his ear! 
But all this was as nothing com pared 
w ith tile ear-splitting yell from the victim 
of Dick E arle’s hasty aim , as clapping both 
bands behind him , lie sprang about a foot 
in tim air, uttering im precations and frag­ 
m entary threats in the choicest English, 
and in the welNrem einbewd voice of one 
Jam es Brady, collector for the Logos dis­ 
trict. 
T here was no danger th a t th e wound was 
m ortal—there was no doubt but th at it was 
painful. 
And serious as was th eir own situation. 
as soon as tlie two took in the condition of 
Mr. Brady, they sat down on ath w art aud 
laughed till they cried! 
‘Now, w hat shall we do?" rem arked 
Dick, calm ing him self w ith an effort, and 
draw ing his sliirt-sleftves across iiis eyes. 
“P u llb ack to the Sea W itch, of course.” 
was the! prom pt reply; “and tom orrow 
m orning toke Cole and Basset w ith us for 
another trip to the diggings. 
We’ll see if 
Brady and his gang will try this buccaneer­ 
ing business a second tim e. If he does some 
one will get a dose of som ething more 
dangerous than bird-shot.” 
“He’ll have to stolid up w httehe paddles,” 
saki Dick, gravely, and thon they roared 
again. 
The boat was soon pushed off. and w ith­ 
out m eeting further adnKurture our two 
friends succeeded in reaching their vessel 
about m idnight, the m ist having som ew hat 
dispersed. 
Cole, who was keeping ‘‘anchor w atch,” 
welcomed them h eartily ,-and roused up th e 
rest; for all were eager to know of their 
luck. 
"D idn’t I toH you you was goin on a wild- 
goose chase?” said SkipjierL om bard, look­ 
ing into Hie boat ae it was taken in on deck. 
“ Why, von haven’t even brought your nag 
along, let alone of fetchin’ it back foil of 
gold d ust!” 
Jack was silen t 
"W ait till we get below, w here we can 
see som ething,” 
returned 
Drek 
trium ­ 
phantly; ami the whole party descended to 
the cabin, where, by the lig h t of the swing­ 
ing lamp, each of the two adventurers ex­ 
hibited to the eager gaze of the Sea W itch’s 
crew a handful of the sand which they had 
brought iii their pockets. 
"W h at do you call that, Skipper Lom­ 
bard!” exultingly cried Dick Ear*e,.point- 
ing with his finger to the ycMow snacks so 
profusely strew n am ong the fine btaek par- 
ticles. 
, , 
•‘W all," returned the skipper, w ith a brief 
glance at the contents of Dicirtj extended 
hand, “it donit take m ach science to tell 
that stuff when you seen as m uch of ?t as I 
h av e—its bland sand aud mica. 
“M ica!” was the horrified exclam ation 
from two pairs cd w hite tips. 
"N othin’ else,” was the concise answer, 
in a som ewhat pitying tone: “th e re ’s miles 
and m iles of it down Imre, along the Ginny 
coast, an ’ its wuth about ten c e n tra ton tot 
ballist, w hen vessels can 't get a re tu n 
cargo!” 
[TO BK CONTItftTBD J 


V ariety . 
[Syracuse Uvrsld.l 
A fifth w ard young m an possesses a very 
liberal endow m ent of perseverance. “Mia* 
B 
,” said he “do you love m o?” 
“I am sorry to say th a t I do Bot,” was tho 
reply. 
“W ell, then," he persisted, “won’t yon a t 
least perm it me to renew th e question th is 
evening?” 
“Not this evening,” said the maiden. 
“May I ask some other evening?” 
“Not some other evening, AD. Q.,<but yoq 
may ask some othec.girL”________________ 


When Baby was siok, we gave her CASTORIA 
When she was a Child, she cried for CASTORIA 
When aho became Kiss, she clung to CASTORIA 
When she hadChilSren, she gave them CASTORIA 


s 
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Quotes a Few Thrilling 
Extracts 


From the Private Diary of 


John Adams. 


His 
Sad and Painful 
Experience 


W ith the Coy Miss Tootle 


Tooterson, 


Imported Pie Soloist 


Famine Virtuoso. 


and 


[BILL HYK.] 


D e c e m b e r 3, 1764. 
I am determ ined to keep a diary if pos­ 
sible the rest of my life. I fully realize how 
difficult it will be to do so. Many others 
o f my acquaintance have endeavored to 
m aintain a diary, but have only advanced 
bo fa r as the second week in January. It is 
my purpose to w rite down each evening the 
events of the day as they occur to my m ind, 
in order that in a few years they may he 
read and enjoyed by my family. I shall try 
to deal tru th fu lly w ith all m atters th a t I 
may refer to in these pages, w hether they 
be of national or personal interest, and I 
shall seek to avoid anything b itter or 
vituperative, trying rath er to cool ray 
tem per before I shall subm it my thoughts 
to paper. 


J y1 " 


W HERE’S THE PTE? 


D e c e m b e r 4. 
This m orning w e have had trouble with 
the hired girl. It occurred in thisw ise: We 
had fully two-thirds of a pum pkin pie that 
had been baked in a square tin. Tills major 
portion ot the pie was left over from our 


TOOTIE TOOTERSON. 


diluter yesterday, and last night, before re­ 
tiring to rest, I desired my wife to suggest 
som ething in th e cold pie line, which aho 
did. I lit a candle and explored the pantry 
in vain. 
The pie was no longer visible. 
I told Mrs. Adams th a t I had not Iteen suc­ 
cessful. w hereupon we sought out the hired 


foreign accent is to eat pum pkin pie and 
draw her salary. She landed on our coast 
six weeks ago, after a tedious voyage across 
the heaving billows. It was a close fight 
oetween Tootie and the ocean, but when 
they q ntt the heaving billows were one 
heave ahead by tho log. 
Miss Tooterson landed in M assachusetts 
in a woollen dress and hollow clear down 
into tho ground. A strong desire to acquire 
knowledge and cold, hand m ade American 
pie seems to pervade her entire being. 
She has only allowed Mrs. Adams and 
myself to eat what she did not w ant her­ 
self. 
Miss Tooterson has also introduced into 
my household various European eccen­ 
tricities and st roues of economy which de­ 
serve a brief notice here. 
Among other 
things she has made pie crust w ith castor 
oil in it, and lubricated the pancake griddle 
with a pork rind that I hail used on my lam e 
neck. She is thrifty and saving in this way, 
but rashly extravagant iii the use of dough­ 
nuts, pie and Medford rum , which we keep 
iii the house for visitors who are so unfor­ 
tunate as to be addicted to the doughnut, 
pie or rum habit. 
It is discouraging indeed for two young 
people like Mrs. Adorns and myself, who 
have ju st begun to keep Reuse, to inherit a 
famine, and such a robust fam ine, too, It is 
true th at I should not have set my heart 
upon a transitory and evanescent terrestrial 
object like a pum pkin' pie so near to T. 
Tooterson, im ported pie soloist, doughnut 
m aestro and fam ine virtuoso, but I did. and 
aud so I returned from the pantry desolate. 
I told Abigail th at unless we poisoned a 
few pics for Tootie 
the Adams family 
would be a short-lived race. I could see 
with my prophetic eye th a t unless the 
Tootersons yielded the Adamses would be 
wiped out. Abigail would not consent to 
this, but decided to relieve Miss Tooterson 
from duty In this departm ent, so this m orn­ 
ing she w ent away. 
Not l»eing at all fam iliar with the English 
language, she took four of Abigail’s sheets 
and quite a num ber of towels, handker­ 
chiefs and collars. She also erroneously 
took a p a ir of my night-sh iris in her poor, 
broken way. 
Boing entirely ignorant of 
Am erican customs. I 'presumo th at she will 
put a belt around them and wear them ex­ 
ternally to church. 
I trust th at she will 
not do this, however, w ithout m ature delib­ 
eration. 


SCALPED BY SQUAWS. 


Horrible Fate of a Young 
Bostonian, 


tim e of it. After ho was able to sit up he 
had to w rite a letter to Ids father and g e t 
some money to take him back to Boston 


Who Wont On! on the Western Plains 


to Exterminate the Indians, 


And Returned With no Hair on the 
Crown of His Head. 


TOR w e a k ttr v u s . 


I also had a bott Ie bf lung m edicine of a 
very powerful nature which the doctor had 
prepared for me. 
By some oversight, Miss 
Tooterson drank this the first day th at she 
was In our service. 
This was entirely 
wrong, as I did not intend to use it for the 
foreign trade, but mostly for home con­ 
sumption. 
Tins is a little piece of drollery th at I 
thought of myself. I do not think th at a 
joke im pairs the usefulness of a diary, as 
some do. A diary with a joke in it is just 
as good to fork over to posterity as one that 
is not tints disfigured. In fact, w hat has 
posterity ever done for me that I should 
humor into a 


t o o t ie i s a n ig h t -s h i r t . 


Biri. whose nam e is Tootie Tooterson, a 
foreign damsel, who landed in th - coun­ 
try in N ovem ber 7, this present year. She 
does not understand our language appar­ 
ently, especially when we refer to pie. 
The only thing she does w ithout a strong 


hesitate about socking a little 
diarv? 
W hen has posterity ever gone out 
of its way to do me a favor? Never! I 
defy the historian lo 'bow a single in­ 
stance where posterity lias ever been the 
first to recognize and rem unerate ability. 


A MELON THAT CREW RAPIDLY. 


A F a n n e r '* T r a p to C a tc h T h ie v e * I n ­ 
fo rm * H in t W h e n Iii* F r u i t i* J tlp e . 
A farm er of Mount Cannel, Conn., who 
raises luscious waterm elons and has suf­ 
fered m uch from thieves, soon became tired 
of sitting up all night in a rudely-construct­ 
ed but in one corner of the lot, a shotgun 
charged 
with white 
beans 
his 
only 
companion, 
and 
at 
length 
h it upon 
a scheme which 
certainly 
is 
unsur­ 
passed for m echanical ingenuity. 
His 
long w inter evenings he had spent in the 
study of electricity, and the knowledge he 
had gained convinced him th at ho m ight 
c apture at least one of a party who m ight 
perchance 
happen 
near his pot melon, 
the one which was to take first premium 
at 
the county 
fair 
this 
fall. 
"Darn 
'em. 
Til fix ’em ,” he said, while his 
wife, wondering w hat it all m eant, tied 
his cravat and started the crack melon 
raiser on his mission to New Haven. On 
his arrival he at once secured a battery, 
wire, etc., of a well-known electrician and 
w as soon trotting along out W hitney avenue 
toward the sleeping giant. He divulged his 
little plan to his wife and studiously went 
to work in carrying it out. This is what he 
did: 
From 
his bedroom he stretched 
tile wire, already attached to an alarm , 
over stone walls and rail fences, fastening 
it 
in 
a 
slovenly devised way to the 
largest melon in tile patch. The slightest 
touch to the big trait would ring the alarm 
in his bedroom. 
Ail was completed when 
the farm er tested his invention. It worked 
to a charm , 
and 
he 
was happy. 
For 
two or three nights lie slept soundly, 
dream ing of his pot melon. Early yes­ 
terday m orning the alarm went oil with 
a buzz. W ith a rush ho jum ped out of bed, 
slipped on his clothes, and stole noise­ 
lessly out of the house. He reached Ids 
melon patch in a hurry. The moon shone 
brightly, hut ho could see no one. Ho aj>- 
p roach bu the big melon. It was undisturbed. 
The tru th suddenly Hashed upon him. He 
had forgotten that melons grow rapidly. It 
was n atu re’s work insetting ort the alarm. 
"I think that melon will be ripe enough to 
pick in ttie m orning.” he told hiB wife as lie 
jum ped shivering into bed. 


THE 8MALL BOY'S REVENGE. 


A A e rv on* N e w b u r y p o r t 
S lo r r W r r p r r 
tee m in d ed b y F i f t y B o y * . K u r h F l a y ­ 
in g o n o “ D e v il’* I l u z z .’’ 
[N ew buryport H erald.J 
Saturday evening a sm all boy purchased 
a "devil’s buzz,’’ an instrum ent fashioned 
after the old 
"w atchm an’s rattle,” and 
while passing a certain State street store 
tried the “buzz” to see how it would work. 
The person in charge of the store, regard­ 
ing the noise as m ade to annoy him , grabbed 
the boy and kicked him. 
This aroused the 
ire cl several persons who witnessed tile act, 
and in a few m om ents the storekeeper was 
surrounded bv a party of men who gave 
him the benefit of some plain talk. 
As a 
m atter of course, the loud talk soon at­ 
tracted a crowd, the boy elem ent predomi­ 
nating. Then some one suggested that it 
would be sweet revenge for the boys to each 
get a buzz and give the storekeeper a seren­ 
ade. No sooner said than done, aud almost 
instantly nearly half a hundred boys, each 
armed w ith a buzz, stood in front of the 
store m aking A racket that could he heard 
all oyer State street. The crowd kept in­ 
creasing all tho time, and each new comer, 
when the cause ot Hie noise was explained, 
had to purchase a buzz and add his m ite to 
the general hubbub. The storekeeper finally 
made up his m ind to ask protection from the 
police, and was iniorm ed that as long as 
the crowd kept moving nothing could be 
done. 
Hie crowd iii 
some 
m ysterious 
m anner got wind of this, and kept parad­ 
ing up and down in front of the store, play­ 
ing a m arching salute each time. Finally 
the crowd grew so dense that passing was 
rendered well nigh impossible, and a posse 
of police drove them away, am id a chorus 
of cheers and sounding of innum erable 
b u z z e s . _______ ____________ 
LlWoman Can Do Anything She Will. 
K entucky State Journal.] 
vt hen a woman goes horseback riding she 
wears a silk plug hat. 
She does that so the 
horse will believe she’s a man, and won’t 
b ec o m e frightened at her. 
She couldn’t 
fool a K entucky m ule that way. 


Young Mr. W entw orth has long been a 
sport about Boston, and is known at all the 
resorts as a happy-go-lucky fellow, w ith a 
spice of “dash” in his composition that 
m akes tho lnun-drum life of a modern city 
very irksom e to him. From some unknow n 
reason he conceived Hie idea that every 
young m an in New England, even himself, 
was a born coward, and started out on a 
series of social adventures, under the im­ 
pression th a t he was getting up a revival of 
chivalry. 
At all the slugging, wrestling, 
and other m uscular perform ances ho al­ 
ways occupied a front seat, and sat back 
with his upper lip curled w ith disdain 
at the feeble efforts of m odern athletes. 
In reply to several invitations to come up 
on the stage and join the sports, he said he 
was w aiting to complete a new set of spar­ 
ring rules, and w hen they were done and 
adopted by tho sporting fraternity he would 
he the first to go on and illustrate how a 
real gladiator could act when his blood was 
up. 
In the m eanw hile he spent much tim e 
around the gym nasium s, billiard halls and 
theatres, ‘‘catching on” to all the latest 
tricks of conduct or talk, and m astering 
several intricate slang phrases th at would 
astound the m ost learned professor at 
H arvard. 
He also learned how to play 
baso 
ball, 
law n 
tennis 
and 
la­ 
crosse, 
and 
in 
addition 
to 
“pick­ 
ing out” "sweet violets” on one string 
of his banjo he could play “See .Saw” on a 
m outh organ alm ost as well as a full theatre 
orchestra. 
At the horse trots he bought 
pools, on State street he sold oil, and at the 
yacht races ho betted against time. 
In 
short, he was a universally accomplished 
fellow, who could get a “slate” account at a 
bar-room or "hang up” a now tailor with 
ease, and do them both w ithout any ap­ 
parent effort. 


AFTER THE MEET!VO, 


On arriving home ho found th a t his re­ 
spected sire had just invented a new hair 
restorer that, was m aking his fortune. The 
old man and a w onderful doctor with a 
French name, who was none other th an his 


MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


His father was one of the most respectable 
men in Boston, and his uncle who lived 
here too was a good old soul, who would as 
soon think of the clouds raining blood as 
he would th at any of his fam ily should 
ac tin an ungentlem anly way. They, w ith 
his m arried sister and her little girl, 
com pleted 
the 
household, 
which 
was 
one of the happiest at tho South End. One 
Sunday m orning before the young m an was 
up they were seated at the breakfast table 
reading an account of the Indian outrages 
in Now Mexico from T h e S u n d a y G l o h e , 
and com m enting on the best way to bring 
peace to the country. 
While they were 
talking tho young hopeful cam e in and 
offered his ideas on the subject. 
“It’s all nonsense,” said he; "this idea 
about Indians troubling anybody is too 
funny for anything. 
If a m an with any 
spunk should go out there and show tight 
they’d all run to the m ountains like wild 
goats.” 
"Do you think you’ve spunk enough, 
W illiam ?” asked his father. 
"I do, sir,” replied ho, "and I’d like no 
better job than to go out there for a few 
weeks and put them all to rout.” 
"W illiam ,” answered the 
old m an.“I 
shall miss you some at home, particularly 
when it is tim e for you to come and get 
money from m e; but for tho sake of peace, 
for the welfare of your distracted country. 
I am w illing to m ake the sacrifice. Go, 
W illiam , go. and m ay the Indians spare 
your curly head." 


GOING TO FIGHT THE INDIANS. 


H alf in anger and half in defiance, he 
jum ped up, grablied his hat and cane and 
a t out of tile door, putting on his over­ 
coat. 
"Good-by, governor,” said he; "w hen you 
hear from me again I’ll either be dead or 
famous. My tim e has come.” 
Providing him self with revolvers, guns, 
knives and a full w arlike outfit, he took the 
train and rode day and night until he cam e 
to wide plains, where dwell .the jack rab­ 
bits, the coyotes and the Indians. Passing 
over the tw o first as 
unw orthy of las 
powder, he pushed on into the desert, seek­ 
ing whom he m ight slay. 
Ile was nearly tired to death when he 
found a cam p hidden away am ong the sage 
brush at the foot of a tall m ountain. 
Around thelcamp-fire were three old sauaws 
a n d two little naked papooses. They were 
drying grasshoppers for w inter use. and tho 
savory odors th at exhaled from the dishes 
of insect m um m ies alm ost took away his 
senses. 
"W om en,” said he, "I cam e here to con­ 
quer and destroy your race—to blot it from 
the face of the earth, and you m ust prepare 
for d eath ; but betore I begin the slaughter 
I should like som ething to eat. I will broil 
m e a piece of yonder rabbit w hile you can 
have a chance to say your prayers.” 
While lie was busily engaged in eating, 
one of the squaws crept up behind him and 
scalped him with a carving-knive that she 
bad stolen from tho Indian agent. Then 
the other tw o took away his firearms, 
stripped off all liis clothing but his shirt 
and drawers, carried him to the railroad 
track and pointed to the east, 
Tie went. 
For the next six m onths he had a hard 


MIXING TH E HAIR RESTORER. 


late uncle, stood in tho front porch stewing 
up some of tho wonderful m ixture, getting 
ready to apply it to the prodigal. He came 
in. received a pailful on top of his head and 
was totally bald forever after. 


FI8H THAT TAKE BALLAST. 


H ow the Cod Move* Himself from Death 
mid Nerve* a* a W eather Outdo for 
Al it ruler*. 
[New H aven New*.I 
„ 
T hat a fish should ever do anything so 
unfishlike as totake in ballast would strike 
m any people as paradoxical. 
Yet those 
who have gone down to sea in ships and are 
learned in fin-bearers’ loro testify to the re­ 
ality of this phenomenon. The cod is the 
fish which lays him self open to this cruel 
charge, and is known to actually gulp down 
stones alm ost as large as a foot ball and 
m ore than ono of them . too. Why it does 
so a reporter learned from a veteran cod- 
fisherm an yesterday. 
‘‘W hy, yes,” said he, "of course codfish 
take in ballast. 
W hy, I’ve found eight or 
ten stones inside the fish’s maw after w e’ve 
caught him. The cod takes in stone in or­ 
der to keep him self a t the bottom during a 
gale. W hen you are cod-fishing you can al­ 
ways tell if there is to be a gale, or whether 
a gale has just passed th at way. Then you 
get in a regular quarry. A good gale of 
course carries the cod up to the surface, 
where lie has a hard tim e of it. 
You see 
there is a sort of bladder which forms in his 
jaw and runs out som etim es as far as a foot 
orso. This bladder tills with air and floats 
the fish, and keeps him from going down. 
So in order to prevent th at ho picks out 
sound stones on the sea bottoms and swal­ 
lows thorn. 
Sea elephants do tho same 
thing, and often huge stones are found in 
their stomachs. 
"How is the cod caught?” the reporter 
asked. 
"Tfiey are caught on ‘trollers.’ There n 
a long line, a ‘runner,’ fishermen call it, 
and at every fourteen or eighteen feet a 
short line five or six feet long is fastened. 
I used to have on my runners as many as 
300 hooks baited. 
The 
lino would be 
baited on board ship, and Hie whole ‘snood’ 
would be coiled up into a tup tapering to­ 
ward the bottom so as to give the lino play. 
Tim coiling is very im portant, and 
you 
m ust luge great care w ith it so as not to 
snarl the lines. 
For bait, dogfish, white- 
fish anil such like in chunks bigger than 
your hand are hooked on. The boats put 
off with the tub in tho he tv, and when 
we’d get to a good snot tho man in the 
bow passes the line all baited to the stern 
man, who throws it overboard as fast as it 
is payed out. 
It used to go out pretty fast 
som etim es when the tide was running 
strong, and m any a fellow has got his fin­ 
gers ripped open on the hooks, 
The whole 
lino would then be anchored, and we’d 
w ait until slack w ater came, which would 
bo in rive or six hours, and then haul in. 
"T hat used to be hard work 
The fish 
would run sm all and largo, and we would 
hook on skates and dogfish and whitefish 
and others besides the cod. 
Once when 
we were pulling up anchor we hauled in a 
big stone which weighed 300 pounds, and 
was full of scallops and mussles and long 
and round clams. 
"W hen we got tho catch back to the 
sm ack w e’d dress the fish and stow them 
away in lino ice. 
We used to work day 
and night sometimes, and once, off Cape 
Sable,I slept only nine hours in five days 
and nights. 
A shipload which averaged 
60 pounds to the fish used to be considered 
a good one. Som etim es the average would 
run as high as IOO pounds. The cod runs 
all the way from 16 to 200 and 300 pounds 
in w eight. 
I once caught one which 
weighed over 300 pounds.” 


Sadly in Need of a B ounce’. 
[New York Sun.] 
The bouncer is an adjunct of civilization, 
although som etim es he is not very civil. 
W hile his vocation is described in neither 
W ebster’s nor.W orcester's dictionary, it is 
as well known in m etropolitan life as that 
of the teacher or the preacher. W herever 
there are large assem blages periodically 
gathered, tile bouncer is as necessary as the 
proprietor. The nam e of the bouncer is de­ 
rived from bis peculiar method of perform ­ 
ing tile functions of Ins office. Ho bounces 
people; th at is to say. lie accelerates their 
egress in a very lively and springy way. 
W homsoever lie ejects goes out largely in 
the air, and touches the ground only at in­ 
tervals of short duration. 
The bouncer is a peculiarly American in­ 
stitution of recent developm ent. The great 
need of the day, iii American politics, is a 
robust and trusty bouncer to operate under 
the direction of the Democratic adm inistra­ 
tion. Lead out by the ears the Republican 
free-lunch fiends! Fire the Republican cor­ 
ruptionists and plunderers! Bounce the Re­ 
publican partisans! T urn the ra*calsoutl 


Som e Men Cannot Stand Prosperity. 
rn* [Chicago Ledger.] 
“W hat are you crying about, bub?” said a 
traveller in K ansas to a barefooted boy 
who w as sitting on the top of a hog-pen 
near a farm-house, crying as though the 
family had chicken for dinner and he had 
to wait. 
“Coz I couldn’t go.” 
“W here did you w ant to go?” 
"To town with pap.” 
"W ouldn’t he take you?” 
"No, he w ouldn’t.” 
"W h at’s the reason lie wouldn’t?” 
"W hy, jis becoz he’s got a new wagon 
with red wheels he thinks he’s thunder! 


Quite«a Small Carden. 
I san Francisco Call.] 
V irginia City boasts of a cabbage that was 
raised in one of its gardens that measures 
4 feet and 11 inches in diam eter, or about 
15 feet in circum ference. 


GEMS OF OLD BERKSHIRE. 


Home and -Surroundings of 
the Goodale Sisters, 


InfIoenf4» of a Refined Home and Cul­ 


tured Parents on the Gifted Sisters. 


Uncle William’s Estimate of the 
Poetry Business. 


G r e a t B a r r i n g t o n , Mass., Septem ber 
25.—Mount W ashington is the southw estern 
township of Berkshire county, and until 
quito recently was alm ost unknow n. 
It is, 
as its nam e would indicate, a m ountainous 
town, with never more than tw enty voters. 
It is, of course, represented in tile Massa­ 
chusetts Legislature, and there is a tradi­ 
tion th at tile hardy m ountaineers used to 
hold im prom ptu caucuses on tho rail fences, 
and as they w hittled shingles down to a 
sharp point would decide on who had better 
h en representative w ithout regard to poli­ 
tics. 
T hat 
is 
to 
say, 
they 
would 
take 
turns. 
One 
would 
say, 
"Spurr 
w ent 
last 
w iuter 
to 
Boating; 
Wliit- 
beck orto go this winter, and Turner 
or p’raps Lindsay or Lanison next w inter.” 
And it is said th at these agreem ents wore 
faithfully kept, and that the one who had 
the honor of going and picking the fat 
plum of the Legislature was under an im­ 
plied obligation to m ake a present of a bar­ 
rel of apples or som ething else to those 
neighbors who stayed at home and did not 
prefer their claims. 
But w ithin the past decade m atters have 
changed, and 
the 
little 
unpretentious 
town away 
up in the m ountains lias 
been 
found 
by 
tho 
tired 
dweller 
in 
tho 
dusty 
and 
crowded 
city as 
an adm irable 
place 
to 
spend his va­ 
cation. 
And not only docs th is serve to 
bring the town into favorable notice, bitt it 
has a notoriety in the fact th at it was the 
home of the talented young Goodale sisters, 
whose poems, w ritten in childhood’s days. 
challenged the adm iration and criticism of 
the English speaking and reading ;>eoide 
all over tho country. And only w ithin two 
or 
three 
weeks has there 
been 
pre­ 
sented 
in 
the 
Independent 
the 
un­ 
paralleled occurrence of poems by Mrs. I). 
II. R. Goodale, the m other, and also by 
Elaine and Dora Goodale, the daughters. 
And the poems of Hie latter are fully up to, 
if not superior, to those Hie children wrote 
and published in a charm ing little volume, 
bound in blue and gold, and called 
“ A p p le K Iu m o iiii." 
Tho surroundings in w hich these girls 
crew m ay be of interest. These children 
passed their earlier days in a beautiful 
country home, m ade so by the cultured 
taste of their parents. T heir father, Henry 
S. Goodale was wiiat w as at first term ed, by 
way of criticism by hts old-fashioned 
neighbors, a "b ook-farm er. ” His father, 
(/bester 
Goodaje, 
was 
tile 
w ealthiest 
man 
in 
Egrem ont, 
an 
adjoining 
township. 
Chester Goodale came from 
E ngland when very young, and established 
him self as a shoem aker. Towards paying 
the rent of the shot) lie made the first pair 
of boots which the father of the w riter 
ever wore. This was about 70 years ago. 
In the case of the elder Goodale lie found 
th at there was nothing like leather, and it 
w as not long before he began to be a tan­ 
ner and currier, and becoming prosperous 
in this he m anaged by the exercise of rare 
business traits to obtain possession of 
valuable m arble quarries in Sheffield. He 
obtained contracts to furnish m arble for 
the G irard College Iii Philadelphia, and also 
for the capitol at W ashington. 
Finally 
by advantageous transactions in E grem ont 
real estate the poor shoem aker becam e a 
capitalist and the first m an of bis adopted 
town. He died a few years ago at an ad- 
vancedatge and left bohind him an estate of 
nearly $200,000. 
His son Henry, the father of the gifted 
young poetesses, did not possess the busi­ 
ness traits that characterized the rest of the 
family. He was an omnivorous reader and 
his father gave him an excellent education. 
W hen he m arried the talented lady from 
whom the girls derive their poetic gifts he 
wished to buy for a home a m ountain farm 
known as the "Old Coe place” in the east­ 
ern part of Mount W ashington. 
When Harry Goodale obtained possession 
of the place he and his wife 
In d u lg e d 'l'lie Ir A p a th e tic T u a te * . 
The 
im provem ents 
made caused their 
neighbors to open -their eyes In astonish­ 
m ent. His utter ruin was predicted by his 
hard-fisted and closely calculating neigh­ 
bors. And when he gave his new homo the 
fanciful nam e of "Sky F arm ,” and gave 
out in the weekly papers that he had about 
sixty different varieties of potatoes th at he 
could sell for seed, the neighbors could not 
find words to express their disapproval 
of tho arrangem ent. 
The house was re­ 
paired 
and 
modernized 
ami began to 
resem ble 
a 
Swiss 
cottage. 
It 
was 
covered with vines and dowers and was a 
bower ot beauty. The barn was removed 
to a greater distance from the 
house, 
fences wore built and m ade neat and 
hundreds of loads of stone wore picked up 
and carted away. He m ade it a model 
farm , but it did not pay. Here the little 
girls Elaine and Dora were brought up. 
They ram bled all over the farm and ad­ 
joining places. They 6aw beauty in every 
flower and tree and rock. Every beauty of 
the landscape was eagerly sought by their 
little eyes. They mado friends with the 
sparrows, robins, chipm unks, red and gray 
squirrels, and then would hurry in childish 
glee to their parents and tell w hat they 
saw. They were raised in a scholarly at­ 
mosphere, and enjoyed early m ental train­ 
ing that helped them from “born poets” to 


ount W ashington people did not 
rls w alking about. 


‘‘brought un poets.” 
But the Mount Wa 
approve of the little girls w alking a 
I he good farm ers’ wives and the charcoal 
burners aud their fam ilies were sure th at 
"the little young’uhs would get bit by tho 
rattlers.” 
The little girls did not attend the district 
school. They studied at homo under the 
direction and supervision of their parents. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Goodale kept along in 
tho even tenor of their way. Mr. Goodale’s 
model farm did not pay. He was not suc­ 
cessful. His father anil brother were not 
in sym pathy w ith him. The hard-tisted 
shook their heads knowingly, and said, "I 
told you just how it would come out.” But 
Mr. Goodale went 
through his troubles 
cheerfully and uncom plainingly. 
He even 
taught school ofie w inter in the district 
lia^d by. A better school was never taught, 
but m any of his 
N e ig h h o r* U n jo y e d IU * H a r d L u r k . 
His noble-hearted and devoted wife en­ 
couraged the poetic tastes of the girls, and 
ere long "Apple Blossoms” cam e out and 
the critics were kind. Shortly the little ones 
ranked with the 
Davidsons, the Carys, 
and were even compared with the m arvel­ 
lous Cbatterton. And when their poetic 
works brought the children the snug little 
neighbors, to whom a dollar looked as 
sum of nearly $6000 the astonishm ent of the 
large as a cart whee), was very great. They 
could not understand how it was th a t m ere 
little girls could write poetry and become 
authoresses and earn almost the price of a 
good farm. Many envied them anil thought 
that they had received more of the good 
things of this life than they deserved. Yet 
others who lived on the m ountain and who 
had often been pained by tho comparison of 
that locality w ith Nazareth, in th at it had 
been supposed that no good thing could 
come 
from 
it, were proud Mint Mount 
W ashington bad through its gifted little 
daughters suddenly become famous. 
Another pec uliarity of hum an nature was 
evinced on the part of their relatives, who 
discovered th at they no longer bad "poor 
relations,” but relatives on whom the world 
bestowed unstinted praise. 
They are now 
proud of them , and it is said th at quite 
often "our little nieces who wrote ’Apple 
Blossoms” you know,” are quoted. 
Not long after the first volum e of the 
p o e m s was published an am using dialogue 
was overheard in tho little country store in 
which the post office at Copake Iron Works 
is kept, and where Mr. Goodale sent and 


received his m ail. He, in company with 
Missus Elaine and Dora, drove up in 
an open buggy, and Dora beld the lines 
while her father w ent into the post office to 
get his letters and papers. 
Around the store were half a dozen loung­ 
ers who having nothing to do iu A pril 
generally put in two or three hours each 
day in exchanging gossip and listening to 
the news floating through tho neighbor­ 
hood. 
Before Mr. Goodale drove up, the crowd of 
loungers had been talking up the affairs of 
state, and the circu m stan ce of Goodale’s 
driving up naturally started the conversa­ 
tion on the subject of the good fortune of 
tho girls. The village oracle and "Uncle 
W illiam ,” his crony, monopolized tho con­ 
versation m uch to 
T h e E d ific a tio n o f th e L is te n e r* . 
The oracle opened w ith tho rem ark: “A 
person w ouldn’t suppose th at those girls 
were great poets, would they?” 
Uncle W illiam, who had not hoard of the 
success of the book, replied: "G reat poets, 
pooh! w hat does their poetry am ount to?” 
"W ell, Uncle W illiam, it am ounts to 
nearly $6000 in their case,” 
. 
"Five thousand devils!” said Uncle Wil­ 
liam ; “ what do you m ean to have us be­ 
lieve?” 
The others reiterated the good news, and 
Uncle W illiam took out his buck-horn 
handled knife, and cutting off a generous 
chunk of plug tobacco, thus discoursed: 
"W ell, th at beats all. Why, at th at rate 
they will be richer than old Vanderbilt in 
a few years. I jess see; they h ain ’t been 
m ore’n three m onths w ritin’ that sniff, and 
iii a year they could m ake $20,000. Well, 
the world is deuced foolish if it takes th at 
stock in verses. W hat good is poetry any­ 
w ay?” 
"Yes, Uncle W illiam ,” said the oracle, 
“the poems are published in a nice little 
book that sells for $ I 50, and thousands of 
volum es have been sold all over tho coun­ 
try.” 
"Them little gals w ritin’ all that poetry, 
said Uncle W illiam. "I don’t see through 
it. 
I don’t know why I couldn’t write 
poetry myself. I have got a gal that works 
over to D ecker’s that can w rite poetry. Ail 
she gets, though, is a dollar and a half a 
week.” 
"Did she ever show any aptitude for w rit­ 
ing poet y?” 
"No, but I’ve often heard her repeatin 
verses and hum m ing tunes about ’an 
city chan a sw ingin’ in the lane.’ Wh 
under the sun she picked it up I don t. 
know. But I am sure sh e is jest as sm art 
as them Goodale gals, and she has been 
brought up to work besides, and they 
hain’t,” 
"B ut.” said the oracle: "The young girls 
are alw ays plainly, though neatly dressed, 
and are always polite, and are not stuck 
up. 
Everybody speaks well of them .” 
"Ef I vvuz tJiejn gals, and could m ake 
$6000 so easy as they have, you bet, I 
w ouldn’t con tine myself to caliker dresses, 
but I would have as nice clothes as you 
could get in America,” said Uncle W illiam . 
“T hat isn’t their taste, Uncle W illiam ,” 
auoth the oracle. 
"W ell, perhaps it ain’t,” said the old m an, 
"and that shows that they don’t have good 
horse sense. Take my eirse. I work hard 


Hall’s Hair Renewer. 


Tho best w ay to prevent the hair from 
falling out, is to use Hall’s H air Renew er. 
I t w ill restore the color am i vitality of 
youth to the hair, am i, used as a dressing, 
will render tho hair soft, pliaut, and 
glossy. 
M rs. L . M . Sliorey, P aw tucket, 
R. I., w rites: " I used H all’s H air R e­ 
new er after a long illness. 
I t not only 
checked Hie falling out of m y hair, and 
stim ulated a new grow th, b u t has also 
restored it to its original color.” 
M rs. 
0 . r». Staples, K ennebunk, M c., w rite s: 
" Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian H air Renew er 
is tlio best and cleanest dressing for tho 
hair I ever used. 
It keeps tho hair and 
scalp In a healthy condition, and rem oves 
every trace of dandruff from it. 
I should 
scarcely know w hat to do w ithout the 
R enew er.” 


Bv the use of H all’s H air R enew er, tho 
h air m ay be retained to old age, iu all its 
youthful vigor and beauty. M rs. A bu M. 
Thom pson, Somerville, M ass., w rite s: “I 
have used Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian H air 
Renew er for the past th irty years, aud 
m y hair is as vigorous and glossy as whop 
I was tw enty. 
I nm now 65 years ol 
age.” 
M rs. A. E. Robbins, W arsaw , III., 
w rites: “ My hair began to grow thin and 
gray w hen I w as thirty years of age. By 
u.'ing H all's H air Renew er, I was soon in 
possession of a heavy grow th of hair. 
Tile color w as restored, and by the occa­ 
sional use of tim Renew er, in tile last 
tw enty years, I have been able to keep 
my Hair in its present healthy condition. 
I t is tile m ost satisfactory dressing I hay? 
ever used.” 
H a S I V r r Hair Renewer, 


PR EPA R ED BY 
It. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., U. S. A. 


Sold by all D ruggists. 


ting 
old 


NGLO-SWISS m ilk F O O D , 
P . . O 
u l u . * . D A C V 
_ 
■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ w illing ^ 
For Children PAST Teething. 


W rite u s fo r testim o n ia ls of th e m ed ical p ro fessio n re g a rd in g it. 
A N G L O -SW ISS C O N D E N S E D M IL K CO. 
I*. O. Box 3773. 
86 HUDSON STR EET, N E W -YORK. 


sw inging the axe and burning coal pits out 
in all weathers, and what do I get for it. A 
dollar’n quarter to a dollar’ll half a day, 
anil a good share of th at has to go for pork 
and flour. 
Them little gals was born 
w ith a silver spoon 
In their m ouths, 
as yon may say: they go gadding about the 
country and looking up posies, anil they go 
hom eand string a lotof verses togetheranil 
got $5000 for it. ’T aint right. I doubt if 
you can take any of the pieces and sing it 
in prayer m eeting or revivals. Has any­ 
body ever seen any ‘get up and g it’ in the 
gals’ poetry ? I’ll bet th at lean m ake Just as 
good poetry as they can. If I only had a little 
hotter edification, blamed if I w ouldn’t go 
into the poetry business. It is the easiest 
way in the world th at I ever heard of to 
m ake a livin’, and beats Miles’ orcheil all 
to bits.” 
Miss E laine is now a m em ber of the 
faculty of Ham pton College for the E duca­ 
tion of the Freedm en, and the world will 
yet hear more from the young ladies, who 
will never forget their child-life up in 
rugged M ount VV asliington. 


THE W H IST TABLE. 


finally secured an interview , and askeu lier 
to m arry nim . 
As lie is already the pos­ 
sessor of several wives Miss W ard declined 
tile honor. Tho King t bought this was her 
reason for refusing him , anil he at once 
offered to kill all bls other wives, so that 
she should have no occasion for jealousy. 
Strange to say she still refused. 


From Paris to Vienna on a Bicycle. 
I carried w ith mo, am ong my scanty bag­ 
gage, a sm all supply of Coca, an Indian 
toniO|J?y which I w a s able to assuage the 
sudildw aud painful hunger which some­ 
tim es accom panies 
continued 
exertion. 
W hen fatigue and sleep bogan to tell upon 
me, the m arvellous Coca again supported 
mo and gave me strength. 
M. L a u m a i l l e , 
Who rode a bicycle from Paris to Vienna, 
a distance of 700 miles, iii a little more 
than twelve days. 
The unequalled tonic and reinvigorating 
powors of tile Coca are embodied in Liebig 
Com pany’s celebrated Coca Beef Tunic, rec­ 
ognized as tho standard tonic by the m edi­ 
cal profession of every civilized country. 
Lures dyspepsia, m alaria, biliousness and 
debility. 


D i f f e r e n t W a y * o f C o u n tin g in W h i s t — 
E n g lis h a n d A m e r ic a n G a m e * . 
A few weeks ago a correspondent asked: 
"How m any correct ways are there of count­ 
ing in w hist?” The answ er is: "Tw o.” 
There is the English gam e and tho Ameri­ 
can game. 
In the former, called short 
whist, five points constitute tile gam e and 
honors are counted: in the latter, which 
people iii this country are endeavoring to 
call "standard” whist, seven points m ake 
the gam e and honors are not reckoned. 
Tho rules for the form er gam e do not all 
apply to the latter, but iii general Caven­ 
dish s law 
are adapted to each. 
For 
both gam es Cavendish is the authority 
on 
"th e 
order 
of 
leads,” 
but m any 
of 
his 
detailed 
rules 
are 
of 
no 
use to us, who neither count honors nor 
gamble. Most of the clubs in this country, 
especially in the East, have adopted the 
Am erican game, probably because >n the 
English gam e there is lively betting, aud 
as a consequence incessant conversation. 
To the best players am ong us these traits 
are highly disagreeable. 
We 
play the 
gam e on its m erits; E nglishm en play for 
the excitem ent of betting. According to 
Cavendish, when a change was m ade in 
E ngland from the ten-point gam e to th at of 
five points, “the new gam e was found to be 
so lively, anti money changed hands w ith 
such increased rapidity, that these gentle­ 
m en and their friends, all of them m em bers 
of the leading clubs of tile day, continued to 
play it.” 
Dr. Pole, although adm itting 
good players generally like to play for 
stakes high enough to define well th e in­ 
terest taken in the gam e,” yet is quick to 
add th at "the idea of gain, which is tho 
essential feature of gam bling, enters as 
little into the m ind of a whist as of a chess 
player.” 
This latter statem ent, however, 
is too vapid. The first arid second quota­ 
tions are plainly contradictory. 
We do not care to define the interest of 
the gam e with money stakes. We play the 
gam e for the gam e itself. Like chess, it is 
confined to the interest which our m inds 
take in it. In doing away w ith honors it 
takes away Hie opportunity of winning by 
quick chance. Then, too, by m aking tho 
gam e to consist of seven points instead of 
five, 
every 
trick 
has 
to 
be 
taken 
by 
one 
side 
if 
a 
whole 
gam e 
is 
played in one hand. W ith these changes 
we require less than a quarter of the rules 
th at our brethren across the w ater use, and 
we get along, from the nature of our game, 
w ith far less disputes than rimy have to 
settle. In fact more than a third of their 
rules have been enacted to punish and pre­ 
vent fraud. 
T here are tw o or three other ways of 
counting, practised to a lim ited extent both 
in this country and iii England. One is the 
ten-point game, 
in which 
honors 
are 
counted. This is used very little, especially 
with us. A nother is the five-point game, 
w ithout honors,which resem bles greatly the 
English game. It is played iii America 
sonic, but is a poor game. 
A third gam e is 
th at iii which a party plays for a certain 
length of timo or a definite num ber of 
bunds. These last three m entioned are not 
strictly correct, being in use in none of the 
first-class clubs. Single and double dummy 
whist are played w ith cards exposed, and is 
used little except in problems. 
N ext week the problem of last week will 
be solved and a new problem given. Mean­ 
while anybody who has a solution to th at 
problem or has any new problem s is re­ 
quested to send them in 


A Grammar Lesson for Yachtsm en. 
[New York Sun.] 
An am using side show of the present con­ 
test m ay bo found iii tho attem pted change 
iii phraseology am ong Am erican yachting 
men. Here we say the Puritan, the Pris­ 
cilla. the G enesta; but an Englishm an 
alwavs says P uritan. Priscilla. Genesta, 
and tho English new spaper reports never 
use the particle. 
Certainly the English 
seem to have logic on their side, for there is 
no more sense in saying the Priscilla or the 
P uritan than there would bo in speaking 
of the Freeland or the Miss Woodford. Tho 
m em bers of the New York Yacht Club are 
doing their little best to speak iii the ortho­ 
dox English fashion, but so tar their efforts 
have been anything but successful. 


Obdurate Genevieve, 
[New York Sun.] 
Miss Genevieve W ard, the actress, who 
recently com pleted a season in New Zea­ 
land, was greatly annoyed by the attentions 
of the Maori King. She writes to a friend 
th a t he seemed to 
be fascinated with 
her, and 
attended 
every 
perform ance 
iii 
which 
she 
took 
part. 
He 


S P tC iA L 
N b T i d c . 


YOUNG M EN !—READ TH IS .—T H E VOLTA- 
Bklt Co. of M arshal], Mich., offer to ten d th eir 
C elebrated ELECT no-Voltaic BELT an d o ther 
Electric Appliances ou trial for th irty days 
to m en (young or old! afflicted w ith nervous do 
bility, loss of vitality and 
m anhood, and all 
kindred troubles. A Iso for rheum atism , neuralgia, 
paralysis, and m any o th e r diseases. Com plete 
restoration to h ealth, vigor and m anhood guaran­ 
teed. No risk is incurred, as th irty days’ trial is 
allowed. 
W rite th em at once for illu strated 
pam phlet, free. 
GIVEN AWAY. 


A Magnificent Steel Engraving, 


“ HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
IN HIS LIBRARY!' 
U Y NAH L EU H O L L Y E R , 


T h e A m e r ic a n A r ti » t- lin g r a v e r o f th e 
C e le b r a te d 
F in d e n C o lle c tio n o f 
F in e A r t* , U te ., U te , 


It is an accurate rep resen tatio n of th e room 
w hich Longfellow used from tS37 until th e tim e 
of his death, and it w ill undoubtedly be accepted 
as th e favorite picture of th e “ A m erican P opular 
P o et” ; th e likeness is good; th e attitu d e and ex­ 
pression happily betoken a m ind deeply occupied 
In th e ta sk before him ; anil every one who ad- 
m ires and appreciates th e w ritings of th e great 
poet will be pleased to see th e appointm ents of 
th e room in w hich he w orked, to g eth er w ith a 
faith fu l p o rtrait of him . 
The cen tral figure is th a t of th e G reat Poet. 
He is seated o.i the rig h t of a circular tab le,w hich 
Is strew n w ith his books and w riting m aterials. 
The artisan is in his w orkshop. To th e extrem e 
le ft stands th e carved book-case, containing all 
th e po et’s own w orks, In th e ir original m anu­ 
script, flanked by those of Irving, M ilton, Shakes­ 
peare, Scott, 
Byron and innum erable others. 
H anging on the w all is a p o rtrait of N athaniel 
H aw thorne, his classm ate a t Bowdoin. 
The Sage 
of Concord, Ralph W aldo Em erson, also adorns 
th e wall. The ch air was p resented to him bv th e 
school children of Cam bridge, and is m ade from 
th e Spreading C h estn u t w hich stood before the 
Old B lacksm ith Shop. 
The room itself has m uch 
of historic In terest in It; aside from being tile 
w orkshop of our Im m ortal poet. It was tho room 
In w hich G eneral George W ashington made his 
h eadquarters directly a fte r th e b attle of B unker 
Hill, and in w hieh he received his m ilitary visit­ 
o r and staff officers, and from w h ich he issued 
his orders. 


I Errors of Youth. * 


jQ 
SUFFERERS FROM 
* 0 ^ Nervous Debility, Youthful 
^indiscretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN MACIAS I 


5 
M any men, from the effects of youthful 
Z imprudence, have brought aimat a state of 
Vt weakness that ha8_reduced the general sys- 


■ 
I — everything 
Notwithstanding “ 
rn 
itfht 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ u iiiij the "many valuable 
remedies th at m e d ic a l science bus produced 
for the relief of this class of patients, none 
of the ordinary modes of treatm ent effect a 
cure. During our extensive college and hos­ 
pital practice we have experimented with 
and discovered new and concentrated reme­ 
dies. Tho accompanying prescription Is of­ 
fered as a c o r! :i!n a n il s p e e d y c u r e , ss 
hundreds of cases in our practice have been 
restored to perfect health by Its use atter 
all other remedies failed. Perfectly pure in­ 
gredients must be used in the preparation of 
this prescription. 
I t — 
Erytbroxylon coca, I 
Jerubebin,A drachm 
[drachm . 
llelonias DfoicA. J drachm . 
GeUeinin. S grains, 
---------- 


'Ut I 
Glycerine, 
[Make co pills. T ake! pill a t 8 p. m -.ahdiin- 
Mlx. 


Ext. Ignatius anoine (alcoholic),2 grain 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 
fllv o arfn ft ci si 
^_____________ i f i — I 


other on going to bed. Iii some cases it will 
be necessary for tile patient to take tw o pills 
at bedtime, making the number three a day. 
This remedy is adapted to every condition of 
_ nervous debility and weakness In either sex, 
2 and especially In those cases resulting from 
im prudence. 
The recuperative powers of 
this restorative are truly astonishing, and Its 
use continued for a short time changes tile 
languid, debilitated, nerveless condition to 
one of renewed lite and vigor. 
As we are constantly in receipt of letters of 
Inquiry relative to this remedy, we would say 
to those who would prefer to obtain it of us, 
by rem itting $1 a securely senled package 
containing HO pills, carefully compounded, 
will be sent by return m ail from our private 
laboratory, o r we will furnish 6 packages, 
whieh w ill cure most cases, for $S. 
* 
Address or call on 
2 
NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, jj 
« 1 T J J E M O X T R O W , 
\ 
D O S T O N , M A S S . * 
i 
» « O Q O' o **> O va. 9 0 
j 
T uF w ytf s2 


This choice w ork of art retails, in 
the circular of 
its 
publishers, at 
$7.50 each. It is 24x32 inches in size, 
is printed from an engraved steel plate 
upon fine paper, and will adorn and 
beautify any room where it Is h u n g .. 


Our Wonderfully Low Price. 


For $1.50 we will send THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE one year, together with the 
engraving. 
Or we will send the en­ 
graving FREE to any person sending 
3 yearly subscribers to THE WEEKLY 
GLOBE anti $3.00. 


R em em ber th a t th is is no chrom o or cheap en­ 
graving, bu t th a t it Is a Superb Steel B late En- 
graving, costing, at th e publishers' price, $7.50. 
The engraving is delivered free of any mail 
charges. A ddress, 
T U E W EEK LY GLOBE, 


B O S T O N , M A S S . 
Do You K now It? 
W IN C H ESTER 'S H YBOPHOSPHITE o r LIM E 
AM) SODA is a m atchless Homed 
for C o n ­ 
s u m p t io n in every S tare of th e Dise me. 
l ur 
C o u g h * , W e a k L auig*. T h r o a t D im -use* . 
L o o o f Fl*‘*h a n d A p p e ti te , ad all form sof 
G e n e r a l D e b ility it is an unequalled Specluc 
R em edy, t i t ' B e s m u t ANI) o u r AA INC IIE sr- 
I KITS P k k p a u a tio n * 1 
end * 9 aer bottle. 
Sold bv D ruggists W I N C H U H T U K «Sr C O ., 
N o . 1 8 H e y (St., N e w Y o r k . 


M a k e Your Own Cloves ! 
P erfect F ittin g P attern s, lo c . set. 
Receipts 
for D ressing L eather. 1 3 c . 
All styles Gloves 
and M ittens m ade to o rd er cheap. Send stam p f >r 
P rice List. T . K E V I N , 4 « to v e r* v llte, N .Y . 


F O K A L L ! * 5 to $ 8 per day easily 
m ade; costly outfit FR EE. 
A ddress P. 
O,V ICKERY, A ugusta, Me. w y l3 t s22 


BEN LEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE, 
a c k n o w l e d g e d n y k x jk k t s 
as t h e m os* 
COM PLETE S C IE N T IF IC SKATE 
and by K ink 
M en as 
the 
MOST 
D O H -. 
AHLE one in ! 
.the 
m ark et,! 
Liberal term s 
to tile trade. 
For new 49-! 
__ 
page Illu strated C atalogue send 4c. stam p to 
M.O.HENLEY,Richmond,Iud. M ention this paper 
w yeow l3t 
a7 
rJE R V O U S U E B lU T Y 


P r e m a t u r e D e c lin e from errors o r excesses, 
C o s t P o w e r , D iseases of tho K id n e y s , B la d ­ 
d e r . anil P r o s t a t e G la n d C l R E D w ith o u t 
S to m a c h M edicines by th e M arston Bolus. \ h - 
r ie o e e le cured w ithout surgery. T reatise and tes­ 
tim onials f r e e . All correspondence confidential. 
MARSTON REM EDY CO., or LR. H . TRESCKOW, 
4 6 W e s t 14th S tr e e t, N EW YORK. 
___________________[2 A1 TuThSA w v ly a p25 
DUf|?PHORUSth° eMent0'?1 el0rn0Qt 
I f l w 
w L llc , H e a lth aud M anly V igor. 
Mend for F R E E treatise, explanatory of th e new 
English system for restoring the nervous system , 
lost pow er, and arrestin g exhausting discharges. 
Cavendish Laboratory, 205 Sixth av., New York. 
FM\Y'39t w vl3 t s i! 


. xsee 
Nervous t t J 
Loet 
CY W eakness 
__ 
Debility 
v 
M anhood 
•* and Decay 
A favorite prescription of * noted specialist (now re­ 
bind.) Druggists can fill Ti. Address 
DR. W A R D A C O .. LOUISIANA. 


_ 
d l u1® 
A N D A G E N T S W a is te d in 
every 
City and County In th e 
U nited States to Introduce the N e w P a t e n t 
(S h a ft H o ld e r for Single H arness. Sells on 
Sight. 
Good nay to th e rig h t men. C irculars and 
term s on receipt of stam p. Si tr i p e A- B r o w n , 
Sole M anufacturers, O m aha, Neb. 
wy2t s22 


T T I W F A l f R I r i l l suffering from th e effects 
I U 
I?!ELN of youthful errors, early 
decay',-lost m anhood, etc., I will send you a val­ 
uable treatise upon th e above diseases; also di­ 
rections for nome cure, free of charge. 
A ddress 
P rof. F. C, FOW LER, Moodus, Conn. 
dS uw vly s23 
W 
j» a i WW SC P N lA n A ctive Man or Worn- 
£A I w R I*. 
an in every county to 
sell our goods. Salary #75 per M onth anti 
Expenses. Canvassing outfit and P articu­ 
lars FUE*. STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
Boston. Mass. 
wyB6t SIS 


V V A N T E D — Ladles to earn #7 to gill weekly, 
vt at th e ir 
hom es in city or co u n try ; som e 
know ledge of crochet and fancy w ork required; 
steady w ork; goods sent by m ail; send lo cents 
for sam ple aud postage. E tna Silk W orks. 102 
W .Seventeenth st., NewYork. wyAtTu T h S l3tug 


WE WANT SALESMEN i H 
M 
S 
! 
lin g . 
ill 
pay g o o d sa la r y and all 
ex p en se*, 
W rite to r term s, statin g experience 
and salary w anted. SLOAN & OO.,m an u factu rer a 
294 George st.. C incinnati. O. 
It 
D 
I VOROUS—A bsolute divorces w lthoutpuh. 
deity for persons residing th ro u g h o u t the U. 
S. for desertion, non-support, Intem perance, in- 
com parability; advice free. 
State your case and 
address A ttorney WARD, 1207 Broadw ay. N. Y. 
_________ 
wy4t sl4 
W 
O 
M 
A 
p 
M 
) ^ 
f0r 0ur business iii lier 
house. 
R eferences ex- 
14 B a r c la y *t., N.Y, 
wyCt au26 


SALESMEN 


locality. 
changed. 
R esponsible 
G A Y I t KOM 


A 


H I O O F F E R , —To Introduce them , w e 
w ill GIVE AWAY 1000 Self-O perating W ash­ 
ing M achines. 
If you w ant one send us your 
nam e, P. O. and express office at once. T h © 
N a ti o n a l t o., Sf.l B e y * t., N . V . WyZli; a u la 


nVODCDOIA IU N ature, Causes, Prevention Arni 
UTortrolfl Cure. 
Bv JOHN H. Mg ALV IN, 
Lowell, Mass. 14 years Tax Collector. Sent free, 
wy52t 
midi I 


M CU/ Sample Book and 50 chrom o cards, nam * 
N tY ? on, IOC. A. N. BLAIR, Laceyville, O. 
wy4t *22 
O 
VER the G arden W all, and 99 songs, words .% 
m usic,loc. V. H athaw ay.3391' a s h .s t..Boston 
wy4t 822 


B e a u t i f u l C a r d * —A gents’sam ple book A out­ 
fit for 2c. stam p. Eagle Card W orks, N orthford.Ct, 
w y4t s22 


A 
HARD TIMES 
OFFER. 


THE WEEKLY GLOBE is the leading Democratic Weekly of the Dnited States, and will 
support Grover Cleveland and reform. 
14 
MONTHS FOR 
ONLY 
$1.00. 
READ THIS GREAT OFFER. 


$1.00 for 14 Montis to Single Subscribers; Six Copies 14 Months tor $5.00; 25 Celts to Jai, 1886. 


To agents who wish a cash profit on each and every subscriber they secure, T H E GLOBE 
gives a large cash commission, a circular concerning which is given free to every applicant. 
Address T H E W E E K L Y GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


